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ABOUT  TH£  USE 
OF  THIS  COURSE 

The  Purpose  of  a  Bible  Class. — In  the  religious  education  of 
young  people,  the  period  after  they  leave  Sunday  School,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  is  one  of  peculiar  opportunities  and 
peculiar  dangers,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  what  the  Church 
attempts  to  do  for  its  young  people  at  that  point.  It  is  here  that 
the  Bible  Class  ought  to  come  in  with  a  four-years  programme, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  should  be  regarded  as 
the  next  stage,  after  Sunday  School,  in  a  religious  discipHne  which 
goes  on  without  a  break  as  the  normal  training  for  communicant 
membership  of  the  Church.  In  some  churches  that  four-years 
period  will  be  provided  for  in  a  series  of  graded  Bible  Classes 
under  different  teachers  :  in  other  churches  the  minister  will  take 
all  the  young  people  through  that  period  in  one  comprehensive 
class.  This  will  depend  on  local  circumstances,  partly  on  num.bers. 
The  important  matter  is  that  the  continuity  should  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  minister  should  keep  in  close  touch.  If  the  young 
people  are  graded  into  classes  under  different  teachers,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  whole  should  be  regarded  as  a  unified  Bible  Class 
Department,  and  should  meet  together  under  the  minister  for 
the  devotional  part  of  their  hour.  Further,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  these  four  years  should  be  devoted  to  really  vital 
Christian  education,  so  as  to  prepare  young  people  for  a  Church 
membership  which  will  have  both  zeal  and  knowledge. 

The  Four  Years'  Course. — The  present  series  of  text-books  is 
intended  to  help  teachers  in  that  matter.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  divide  the  main  ground  of  essential  Christian  instruction 
into  a  four-years  programme,  as  follows  ;    I.  The  Preparation  for 
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Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ;  II.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  III.  The  Growth  of  the  Church  (from  the  Apostles 
to  the  present  day)  ;  IV.  Christian  Faith  and  Practice  (embracing 
a  treatment  of  Christian  belief,  the  Christian  Sacraments  and 
Christian  conduct).  The  four  text-books  on  these  subjects  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  progressively  graded  in  the  above  order. 
In  those  classes  where  all  the  adolescents  are  grouped  together  for 
the  whole  four  years,  such  graded  teaching  is  impossible,  as  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  class  will  receive  the  successive  subjects  in  a 
different  ordi^r,  according  to  the  year  in  which  they  join  the  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the  textbooks  will  be  found  useful  in 
classes  of  a  different  type  from  either  of  the  above,  such  as  the 
Boys'  Brigade  Bible  Class.  Thus  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prepare  the  books  in  such  a  way  that  the  teachers  can  adapt  the 
lessons  to  the  needs  of  their  own  classes,  which  is  what  a  good 
teacher  must  in  any  case  do. 

How  to  use  the  Books. — ^These  text-books  are,  of  course,  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers,  not  the  pupils.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  even  for  a  very  inexperienced  teacher  the  method  of  reading 
the  lesson  aloud  out  of  the  book  to  the  class  is  a  hopeless  one. 
The  effective  teaching  of  a  Bible  Class  requires  a  much  more 
exacting  preparation  on  the  teacher's  part.  The  lessons  in  these 
books  contain  not  only  the  main  body  of  the  material,  but  also, 
here  and  there,  suggestions  to  the  teacher  as  to  illustrative  matter 
and  practical  applications,  as  well  as  occasional  references  to  other 
useful  literature.  In  the  case  of  Text-book  No.  I.  there  is  also  a 
small  teachers'  booklet  (price  6d.),  which  is  meant  to  help  teachers 
to  adapt  the  material  to  the  less  advanced  classes.  In  the  case  of 
all  four  text-books,  there  is  published  a  corresponding  booklet  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  (price  2d.),  and  it  is  important  that  full  use 
should  be  made  of  this.  Among  other  things,  it  contains  a  daily 
Scripture  lectionary,  the  passages  for  the  days  of  each  week  being 
chosen  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  lesson  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  very 
well  worth  while  to  do  all  in  one's  power  to  encourage  the  young 
people  to  use  this  lectionary.  Not  only  does  it  make  it  much 
easier  to  do  good  teaching  in  the  class,  but  it  initiates  the  young 
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people  into  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  daily  for  themselves 
through  those  four  years  of  their  adolescence. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  is  that  the  teacher  should 
regard  the  Bible  Class  as  a  religious  discipline,  in  which  the  young 
people  are  consciously  led  on  into  Christian  discipleship,  and  so 
into  whole-hearted  and  intelligent  membership  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Thus  the  four-years  course  will  be  Hnked  up  with  the 
Young  Communicants'  Class.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  young 
people  should  be  discouraged  from  entering  into  full  communion 
until  the  whole  four  years  have  passed.  The  whole  course  indeed 
ought  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  a  continuous  Young  Com.- 
municants'  Class,  so  that  at  any  point  it  might  be  natural  for 
young  people  to  feel  that  they  wished  to  "  come  forward  "  for 
communicant  membership.  But  above  all,  the  aim  is  not  merely 
to  produce  Church  members,  but  to  produce  good  men  and 
women — to  help  the  young  people  through  the  critical  and 
difficult  years  of  their  adolescence  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
emerge  as  genuinely  Christian  men  and  women  with  a  faith  of 
their  own.  In  those  years  they  need  all  the  help  that  the  Church 
can  give  them  ;  and  what  better  w^ork  can  the  Church  ever  do  ? 
It  is  worthy  of  all  the  trouble  that  we  can  take,  all  the  care  and  skill, 
enthusiasm  and  devotion,  that  we  can  bring  to  the  task. 
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THE  PREPARATION   FOR  CHRIST 
IN   THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

LESSON  I 
IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD 


Lection'ary 

Mon. — Genesis  i.  i-ig 

Creation  of  the  World. 

Tues.—      „ 

i.  20-31 

Creation  of  the  World. 

Wed.—      „ 

ii.  4-17 

Man  in  the  World. 

Thur.—      „ 

ii.  18-25 

Man's  Fellowship. 

Fri.    —      „ 

iii.  1-12 

His  Failure. 

Sat.   —      „ 

iii.  13-21 

Its  Results. 

Sun.  — St  Job 

n  i. 

The  Restored  Fellowship 

1.  What  the  Book  of  Genesis  is. — During  the  period  when  Israel 
was  independent  and  under  the  rule  of  its  native  kings,  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  nation  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  their  people  an 
account  of  the  origins  of  Israel.  They  used  older  material,  tradi- 
tions and  accounts  which  were  current  about  the  past.  The  aim 
of  these  men,  however,  was  not  to  write  a  national  history,  but 
to  bri^g  out  how  much  Israel  had  owed  to  its  religion.  They 
believed  that  their  people  would  never  have  come  to  be  what 
it  was  without  its  faith.  Without  the  guidance  and  the  help  of 
God  Israel  would  have  remained  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  desert, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Ishmaehtes.  So  these  religious  leaders 
recast  into  a  new  form  all  the  materials  from  the  past  which  they 
used,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  great  truths  which  the  record  of 
that  past  served  to  convey.  Part  of  their  work  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis. 

But  these  teachers  had  to  recognise  that  Israel  lived  in  a  larger 
world,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  say  something  about  that  world 
and  whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  God.  So  they  prefaced 
the  story  of  the  origins  of  Israel  with  ten  chapters  about  the  world 
in  which  Israel  Hved,  and  especially  they  headed  the  whole  with 
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the  story  of  the  Creation.  Ju^t  as  they  believed  that  Israel  could 
not  have  been  without  God,  so  they  taught  that  the  whole  world 
owed  its  being  to  Him. 

Two  Accounts  of  Creation. — There  are  two  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  in  Genesis,  Chapters  i.  and  ii.  They  are 
different  because  Chapter  ii.  was  written  much  earlier  than 
Chapter  i.  But,  after  the  first  account  was  written,  men  came 
to  think  differently,  not  about  God  or  about  His  having  made  the 
world,  but  about  that  world  itself. 

Knowledge  had  increased  and  thought  about  what  men  knew 
had  altered,  and  the  result  was  that  certain  thing?,  which  the 
earlier  men  could  say  without  any  hesitation,  were  apt  to  sound 
a  httle  perplexing  to  the  later  generation.  They  needed  to  say 
what  they  beheved  about  the  origin  of  the  world  differently, 
because  they  were  thinking  differently  about  the  world. 

Perhaps  we  can  understand  the  situation  best,  if  we  think  of 
how  a  man  would  write  about  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  was 
still  believed  that  the  sun  and  moon  went  round  the  earth,  and  of 
how  another  would  write  after  it  had  become  impossible  to  believe 
that.  To  the  one  man  this  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe  : 
the  sun  and  moon  circled  round  it  to  serve  its  ends.  The  sun 
Hterally  rose  in  the  morning  and  set  at  night.  It  rose,  too,  to  bring 
light  for  man's  work,  and  it  set  to  bring  darkness  for  his  sleep.  It 
changed  in  its  course  to  cause  spring  for  his  sowing,  and  autumn 
for  his  harvest.  To  the  other  the  earth  is  a  mere  planet  in  a  solar 
system,  which  belongs  to  the  sun  instead  of  having  the  sun  for  its 
servant,  and  the  sun  with  its  attendant  earth  is  a  mere  point  in 
a  vaster  system.  It  is  obvious  that  a  description  of  the  origins  of 
this  world  which  fitted  the  earher  conditions  of  knowledge  would 
not  fit  the  later,  but  would  demand  restatement. 

l^keir  Diference. — Something  of  the  same  kind  appears  in  these 
two  chapters.  Thus  the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  was  thinking 
of  the  world  as  a  whole  ;  to  him  it  was  a  universe.  He  was 
interested  in  the  question  of  how  it  came  to  be  with  the  order  w^hich 
revealed  itself  in  its  arrangements.  He  thought  of  it  very  much 
as  men  did  before  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  Above  was 
the  heaven,  in  which  were  placed  the  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  and 
these  served  men's  uses.  They  were  placed  there  to  give  light 
on  the  earth,  and  to  be  for  signs  and  seasons  and  days  and  years. 
Beneath  was  the  earth  with  its  natural  division  into  dry  land  and 
water.  The  land  swarmed  with  hving  things.  The  author  recog- 
nised a  gradation  among  these  living  things.     One  may  say  that 
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he  thought  in  terms  of  evolution,  not,  of  course,  our  modern  idea 
of  evohition,  but  such  a  conception  of  evolution  as  would  early 
occur  to  the  minds  of  men  who  were  thinking  about  their  world. 
For  he  arranged  the  Hving  things  in  rising  stages  from  lower  to 
higher  according  to  the  quahty  of  the  Hfe  which  was  in  them. 
They  came  into  being,  vegetable,  animal  and  man,  in  these 
successive  stages,  each  carrying  Hfe  on  to  something  which  was 
higher  than  its  earlier  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  second  chapter  was  not 
thinking  of  the  world  as  one  on  this  large  scale.  The  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  how  they  came  to  be  and  what  might  be  the  function 
which  they  fulfilled,  were  not  before  his  mind  at  all.  How  the 
earth  came  to  be  separated  into  land  and  water  and  how  it  then 
brought  forth  its  Hving  things  in  their  successive  stages,  he  did  not 
think  about.  What  interested  him,  what  even  fascinated  him, 
was  the  question  of  man's  place  in  this  world.  So  he  began  at 
once  with  the  coming  of  man,  how  he  came  to  be,  how  the  world 
was  made  tolerable  for  him  to  Hve  in,  and  what  was  his  place  in 
the  order  of  things.  The  one  writer  begins  from  a  universe  and 
ends  in  man  as  its  outcome  and  as  the  final  issue  of  a  long  process  : 
the  other  begins  from  man.  But  both  centred  finally  on  man. 
Everything  was  there  for  his  service,  because  he  was  the  centre 
and  end  of  all  things.  The  writer  of  the  first  chapter  saw  the 
sun  and  moon  giving  him  Hght  and  settUng  the  years  and  their 
seasons  for  him.  The  other  writer  saw  him  the  master  of  all  other 
creatures.  He  had  a  place  which  was  quite  his  ovra,  so  that 
every  other  living  thing  was  his  servant,  and  the  earth  served  his 
uses  by  supplying  his  needs. 

Where,  however,  this  writer  differed  most  from  the  writer  of 
the  first  chapter  was  that  he  did  not  stop  there.  The  writer  of  the 
first  chapter  said  that  the  world  was  there  because  God  had  brought 
it  into  being,  and  especially  he  said  that  the  order  which  was  in 
it,  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  recurrent  years  and  their 
harvests,  the  rich  life  in  aU  its  strangely  varied  and  yet  ordered 
forms  was  due  to  the  direction  of  God.  Without  Him  it  could 
never  have  been,  and  especially  it  could  never  have  been  a  universe, 
a  cosmos,  an  ordered  place.  It  would  simply  have  been,  even  if  it 
had  existed  at  all,  chaos.  But  he  did  not  go  on  to  ask  whether  the 
world  had  kept  the  order  which  God  set  upon  it  at  the  beginning. 
He  had  one  thing  to  say  and  he  was  content  to  have  said  it. 

But  the  writer  of  the  second  chapter  did  not  stop  there  ;  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  go  a  little  further.     Perhaps  the  reason  for  his 
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going  further  was  that  he  began  from  man  and  from  man's  place  in 
the  world,  and  from  his  belief  that  man  was  meant  to  be  the  ruler 
in  this  world.  At  any  rate  he  did  go  on  to  ask  how  it  had  come 
about  that  he  who  was  set  in  his  world  to  keep  it  and  to  control  it 
could  not  even  control  himself.  Because  man  had  been  unable  to 
control  himself  he  had  brought  disorder  into  a  world  which  other- 
wise had  been  seemly  and  worthy.  The  writer  looked  out  on 
the  life  of  man  as  it  was,  and  he  saw  everywhere  the  evidence  of 
a  disorder  and  sorrow  which  could  not  have  come  from  the  Creator. 
God  made  man  to  be  the  master  of  the  world.  Yet  man  could 
only  make  a  Hving  and  wring  sustenance  from  the  earth  by  harsh 
and  unending  work  :  each  generation  only  came  to  be  through 
the  childbirth  agony  of  women,  so  that  life  was  only  continued  by 
pain  :  and  the  end  was  the  deep  indignity  of  death.  The  writer 
does  not  say  that  these  things  make  up  man's  life  ;  he  was  much 
too  sane  to  say  that.  But  he  did  say  that  they  were  there  continually 
and  that  no  generation  could  escape  them.  He  made  use  of  some 
older  accounts  current  in  his  own  time,  by  which  men  had  tried  to 
explain  these  difficult  questions  which  always  trouble  thoughtful 
minds.  And  as  the  writers  of  Genesis  wove  the  old  traditions  of 
their  people  into  their  new  account  and  gave  them  new  meaning, 
he  used  these  in  order  to  bring  out  his  thought  of  how  man  had 
brought  these  heavy  sorrows  on  himself  through  inability  to 
master  his  own  appetites.  He  was  the  highest  of  God's  creatures 
and  he  had  failed  to  keep  his  place. 

Their  Agreement  in  their  Teaching  about  God. — It  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  chapters  were  written  by  men  who  were  working 
and  thinking  along  very  different  lines.  The  difference  between 
the  two  consisted  in  their  way  of  thinking  about  the  world,  much 
more  than  in  their  way  of  thinking  about  God.  The  one  saw  a 
universe  which  was  one  because  God  made  it :  he  saw  man  to 
have  a  place,  though  a  very  high  place,  in  this  universe  :  he  recog- 
nised the  seemly  order  of  this  world,  and  saw  in  it  the  purpose  of  a 
^  wise  and  gracious  God.  The  other  began  from  the  thought  of 
man  and  his  place  in  the  world.  God  gave  him  a  power  which 
did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  other  creatures,  the  power  to  hold 
communion  with  his  Creator.  Man,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
been  the  lord  of  all  the  creatures.  If  he  was  not  even  the  lord  of 
himself,  that  was  because  he  had  brought  disorder  into  God's 
universe  by  his  folly  and  sin. 

But  the  different  way  in  which  the  two  men  thought  about  the 
world  only  brings  out  how  they  were  teaching  the  same  truths 
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about  God.  Now  that  was  why  they  wrote  their  accounts.  They 
were  not  teaching  their  people  certain  views  about  the  world. 
They  were  saying  that  the  world  became  more  intelligible  to  them 
and  hfe  in  it  was  more  worthy  and  high  because  they  beheved  in 
God,  who  controlled  it. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  though  they  did  not  quite  agree  in 
their  conception  of  God's  nature.  For  the  writer  of  the  second 
chapter  wrote  without  hesitation  about  God  coming  to  speak  to 
man  and  walking  in  the  garden  and  making  skin-coats  for  the 
guilty  pair.  The  other  appears  to  have  a  much  higher  thought 
of  the  divine  nature,  since  he  represents  God  merely  issuing  an 
order  which  was  enough  to  guarantee  the  effect  he  wished.  He 
makes  God  stand  a  httle  further  aloof  from  the  world  which  He 
controlled.  '  Yet  at  bottom  the  two  said  the  same  things  about 
God,  though  they  took  different  methods  of  saying  them.  There 
is  something  very  charming  in  the  naive  way  in  which  the  earlier 
writer  could  talk  about  God  as  though  He  were  little  more  than 
a  glorified  man.  This  has  offended  some  readers  who  do  not 
find  it  charming,  but  a  sign  of  half- barbarism.  It  is  well  to 
remember  there  that,  if  we  men  are  going  to  speak  about  God  at 
all,  we  can  only  speak  of  Him  in  some  such  way.  For  if  we 
believe,  as  this  man  believed,  that  man  was  the  creature  nearest 
to  and  most  like  God  in  this  world,  there  was  no  higher  way  to 
speak  about  Him  than  in  human  terms.  This  v/riter  wished  to 
say  that  God  cared  for  men  and  guided  men,  and  he  put  that 
into  the  form  that  He  came  and  spoke  to  them  as  a  man  might 
speak  to  his  friend. 

As  for  the  truths  these  two  were  teaching  about  God,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  what  they  said  was  intended  to  help 
and  guide  the  men  of  their  own  time.  This  is  not  said  in  order  to 
apologise  for  anything  which  they  did  say,  or  to  suggest  that  it  is 
less  true  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  spoken.  It  is 
only  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  emphasised 
certain  things  which  their  people  needed  to  learn,  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  living.  They  omitted 
certain  things  which  we  need  to  know  for  our  guidance,  because 
these  matters  were  not  troubhng  men  in  that  earlier  period. 

(a)  God  was  above  Nature. — Thus,  to  begin  with,  they  both  said 
quite  clearly  that  God  was  not  part  of  nature,  nor  was  He  in  any  way 
involved  in  nature.  The  one  writer  said  that  God  governed  and 
controlled  the  entire  scheme  of  things  so  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth   and    the   sun  and   moon   were  there  in  their  decent  and 
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seemly  order  because  He  had  appointed  their  course.  The  other 
said  that  God  had  placed  man  in  this  world  where  he  finds  himself 
and  had  made  that  world  habitable  to  him,  and  had  given  him  his 
work  to  do  there  and  the  powers  by  which  he  could  do  it.  But 
they  both  thought  of  the  divine  control  being  what  brought  seemli- 
ness  in  this  bewildering  world.  Life  was  not  delivered  over  to 
chance  or  to  the  caprice  of  gods  who  were  themselves  involved  in 
nature  and  who  were  therefore  as  capricious  as  the  forces  of  nature. 
If  we  are  to  realise  fully  the  power  and  the  hopefulness  which 
breathed  through  this  courageous  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to 
reahse  the  ideas  about  the  gods  and  their  ways  of  deahng  with 
men  which  were  held  by  the  nations  round  about  Israel.  There 
was  the  god  of  Assyria  who  helped  his  people,  so  that  he  conquered 
the  god  of  Syria  just  as  his  people  ravaged  Damascus.  That  only 
meant  that  the  disorder  of  earth  was  carried  up  into  heaven,  and 
the  endless  strife  of  earth  was  in  heaven  also.  Again,  there  was  the 
Baal  who  was  god  of  the  corn  on  which  his  people  lived,  and  there 
was  the  god  of  the  ravaging  hail  which  destroyed  the  crop  before 
it  was  reaped.  In  this  world  everything  for  the  good  of  men 
depended  on  which  of  these  was  the  stronger  for  the  time  being, 
so  that  life  was  dehvered  over  to  chance.  Over  against  such 
thoughts  about  the  world  stood  the  faith  which  saw  all  things  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  all  good  order,  who  had  cared  for 
men  since  He  made  the  world  habitable  to  them,  and  who  still 
cared  for  them.  These  two  men  spoke  of  their  own  faith  and 
of  that  in  it  which  gave  courage  and  hope  beyond  any  of  the  nature 
religions  round  them.  It  was  the  stronger  and  the  more  helpful, 
because  it  was  true. 

(b)  Life  zvas  not  at  the  Mercy  of  Evil  Chance. — Because  they 
had  this  confidence  in  One  whose  presence  gave  unity  and  order 
to  the  world,  the  two  writers  knew  that  there  was  only  one  power 
with  v/hich  men  need  concern  themselves  or  which  they  have  any 
occasion  to  fear.  The  one  said  this  by  teaching  that  the  world 
was  a  universe,  and  it  was  so  because  there  was  behind  it  the  will 
of  One  who  had  impressed  His  mind  on  it  and  had  ordered  it. 
Man  had  not  to  concern  himself  with  any  other  will.  The  other 
writer  said  it  even  more  strikingly  because  he  acknowledged  that 
there  was  something  in  the  world  which  made  it  appear  as  though 
another  power  than  the  God  of  all  good  order  were  at  work  there. 
What  made  matters  worse  was  that  confusion  appeared  in  the 
Hfe  of  man  where  the  purpose  of  God  ought  to  have  been  most 
clear.     Man's  life  seemed  to  show  a  mahgnant  influence  at  work 
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which  was  able  to  spoil  the  fairest  end  of  God.  Yet  this  was 
known  to  Him  who  had  permitted  it,  and  who  had  even  left 
man  the  power  to  take  his  own  way.  So  He  controlled  it  and 
gave  man  the  promise  that  things  need  not  end  in  hopelessness  and 
in  defeat.  God  meant  to  subdue  even  this  and  to  make  it  serve 
His  final  purpose,  which  was  for  good.  Man  need  not  turn  to 
make  terms  with  or  to  propitiate  the  dark  power  of  evil  which 
threatened  his  place,  which  seemed  able  to  do  more  than  threaten. 
His  hope  was  only  in  God  in  spite  of  every  disturbing  fear.  He 
could  keep  courage  and  a  high  heart,  because  God  meant  well  by 
him. 

We  do  not  fully  realise  the  value  of  such  teaching,  unless  we 
measure  it  against  the  sort  of  thing  which  was  influencing  men's 
thoughts  and  hves  in  the  world  round  Israel.  We  see  a  sugges- 
tion of  its  meaning  in  the  command  in  Leviticus,  that  men  were 
not  to  sacrifice  to  demons.  Men  who  sacrificed  to  demons,  of 
course,  confessed  that  there  were  demons,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  feared.  By  the  sacrifice  to  them  they  tried  to  propitiate  them, 
and  so  to  make  terms  with  those  powers  of  darkness.  Perhaps 
we  see  it  best  when  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  Indian  rehgion 
has  included  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  destroyer.  Men  who 
worship  Siva  have  reahsed  the  presence  in  the  world  of  this  power 
which  seeks  to  mar  all  good  order.  But  they  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  hfe  ;  they  have  propitiated  it  and 
have  worshipped  it.  Siva  the  destroyer  was  set  up  alongside  Vishnu 
the  creator,  and  both  must  receive  man's  reverence.  Inside  the 
Semitic  world,  where  Israel  was  hving,  half  the  religious 
hterature  of  the  Babylonians,  one  of  the  higher  races  of  the  time, 
consisted  of  incantations  and  spells  intended  to  propitiate  or  ward 
off  the  dark  powers  of  earth  and  air  which  lurked  in  every  corner 
of  man's  world  and  threatened  to  ruin  his  work  there.  These 
dreadful  powers  needed  to  be  acknowledged  and  even  propitiated, 
if  they  were  not  to  break  in  and  brings  everything  to  confusion. 
The  result  was  that  the  dominant  note  of  all  these  heathen  rehgions 
was  fear  which  sprang  from  insecurity,  because  no  one  could  be 
confident  at  any  time  that  these  powers  were  satisfied. 

It  was  their  higher  and  purer  faith  which  enabled  the  old 
Hebrew  teachers  to  deliver  themselves  first  and  to  deliver  their 
people  afterwards  from  this  haunting  terror  of  unknown  evil 
powers.  There  was  only  One  about  whom  men  needed  to  think 
at  all,  and  they  could  trust  in  His  purpose  of  good.  There  was 
much  which  could  breed  heavy  thought  and  heavy  fears  about  man's 
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life.  But  let  a  man  seek  refuge  in  God  Himself  and  keep  in  right 
relation  to  Him,  and  he  could  find  courage  to  endure  and  to  go  on, 
for  he  had  hope.     His  hope  was  God. 

2.  Agreement  in  their  Teaching  about  Man. — Because  the  two 
writers  believed  in  God  and  at  bottom  held  the  same  thoughts 
about  God,  they  could  believe  in  man  and  hold  the  same  view 
about  his  place  in  the  world.  The  writer  of  the  first  chapter 
expressed  this,  when,  after  his  simple  scheme  of  the  evolution  of 
hfe,  he  set  man  as  its  culmination.  Everything  ended  in  him. 
God  brought  His  work  to  an  end  when  He  brought  man  into 
being.  The  issue  of  the  long  process  of  creation  was  the  Sabbath, 
when  God  entered  into  fellowship  with  man  and  man  entered 
into  fellowship  with  God.  Now  man  could  enter  into  this  fellow- 
ship, just  because  he  was  the  end  of  all  things,  because  he  was 
different  from  everything  among  which  he  lived.  The  issue  of 
all  was  the  fellowship  of  the  Maker  with  that  which  He  had  made, 
and  this  fellowship  was  possible  in  any  real  sense  only  with  man. 
Man  was  the  high  priest  of  nature,  giving  back  to  God  this  fellow- 
ship, and  he  was  this,  because  of  what  he  did  not  hold  in  common 
with  nature.  He  was  different,  and  the  difference  made  him 
able  to  give  God  what  His  work  otherwise  could  not  give. 

The  other  writer  said  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way.  He 
said  that  man  found  he  could  have  no  fellowship  with  the  other 
creatures.  He  said  that  in  his  own  graphic  way,  when  he  related 
that  God  brought  the  other  creatures  for  man  to  decide  on  their 
place  in  the  world,  and  added  that  no  fit  companion  for  man  was 
found  among  them.  Man  could  find  his  fellow  in  nothing 
except  one  who  was  like  himself,  and  his  God.  Again  what  the 
writer  was  emphasising  was  the  difference  between  man  and  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  a  part.  He  could  not  wholly  sink  himself 
and  find  content  in  the  world  where  God  had  placed  him.  He 
was  greater  than  it  all.  Accordingly,  when  this  writer  went  on 
to  speak  about  the  confu^on  which  had  brought  it  about  that  man 
was  the  one  creature  which  had  departed  from  the  original  order 
of  the  world,  he  said  that  the  result  of  it,  and  the  worst  result  of  it, 
was  that  man  lost  his  fellowship  with  his  God.  He  became  afraid 
of  his  Maker,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  meet  Him  with  the  old 
confidence.  His  greatness  was  in  his  power  to  have  such  direct 
relation,  and  he  had  thrown  it  away.  He  had  not  kept  what  set 
him  apart  in  high  dignity  in  his  world.  Hence  when  the  writer 
went  on  to  speak  of  what  followed  on  this  defeat  by  which  man 
lost  his  high  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  he  began  with  the 
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renewal  of  that  which  had  been  forfeited.  The  broken  fellowship 
with  God  could  be  made  good,  but  it  could  be  made  good  only 
through  an  act  of  God  Himself.  Man  of  himself  could  not  go 
back  to  the  place  where  he  was  before.  The  consequences  of  his 
failure  must  come  upon  him  and  he  must  bear  them.  But  he 
was  not  cut  off  from  God  for  ever,  and  because  he  was  not,  he 
could  face  the  future  and  take  up  his  heavy  penalty  with  courage 
and  with  hope.  For  man  only  was  wholly  man  through  his  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and,  so  long  as  that  remained  to  him,  he  remained 
man  and  not  part  of  nature. 
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Mon.  — Genesis  xi.  27-32  ; 

xii.  1-9 
Tues. —      „       xiii. 
Wed.—      „       XV. 
TJiur. —      „       xvii.  1-14 
Fri.    —      „        xxii. 
Sat.   —      „       xxiii. 
Sun.  — Hebrews  xi.  1-16 

I  The  Call  of  Abraham. 

Abraham  and  Lot. 

The  Covenant. 

Circumcision. 

The  Test  of  Abraham. 

The  Death  of  Sarah. 

Abraham  in  the  New  Testament 

The  Hebrev^s  looked  on  Abraham  and  wrote  about  him  from  two 
points  of  view.  He  was  to  them  the  founder  of  their  race,  and  he 
was  also  the  father  of  the  faithful,  or,  as  it  were,  the  pattern  Jew. 

1.  Abraham  as  Founder  of  the  Race. — In  his  former  capacity 
the  Hebrews  told  about  Abraham  that  he  was  born  at  Ur,  not  far 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  leaving  this  city 
he  made  his  way  along  with  some  of  his  kindred  to  Aram- 
Naharaim,  the  district  between  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  higher 
reaches  of  those  streams.  There  he  left  most  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Ur  and  journeyed  south  through  Syria 
into  Palestine,  In  his  new  country  he  led  a  somewhat  nomadic 
hfe,  never  finally  setthng  at  any  place,  but  having,  as  his  chief 
centres,  Beersheba  and  especially  Hebron,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried.  Thus  he  was  chiefly  associated  with  what  came 
later  to  be  Judean  territory. 

Recent  excavations  have  yielded  proof  of  Ur  having  been  at  a 
remote  age  a  famous  city  and  the  centre  of  an  advanced  civilisation. 
This  fact  must  not  be  appealed  to,  as  though  it  were  enough  in 
itself  to  prove  that  the  account  which  derived  the  origin  of  the 
Jews  from  Ur  must  be  true.  What  it  does  make  clear  is  that 
a  city  named  Ur  existed  there  at  the  time  to  which  Abraham  is 
referred,  and  that  he  may  have  come  from  it.  Yet  the  mere  fact 
of  the  Jews  having  heard  of  the  ancient  fame  of  Ur  does  not  in  the 
10 
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least  account  for  their  having  selected  it  in  particular  as  the  primi- 
tive home  of  their  race.  There  were  many  ancient  and  famous 
cities  of  which  they  knew,  and  the  fact  that  they  thus  spoke  of  Ur 
points  to  an  ancient  connection  between  that  city  and  their  race. 
Of  recent  years,  however,  the  inscriptions  in  the  Euphrates  valley 
have  yielded  traces  of  a  people  whose  name  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  who  appear  at  several  of  the  kingdoms  that 
rose  and  fell  in  the  district  we  now  know  as  Iraq.  This  tends 
to  support  the  view  of  the  Hebrews  when  they  derived  their 
nation  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  related  that  they 
moved  north  up  the  Euphrates  valley  until,  crossing  the  river  at 
Carchemish,  they  found  their  way  into  Syria  and  so  southward 
into  Canaan. 

2.  Abraham  as  Father  of  the  Faithful. — Our  writer,  however, 
was  more  interested  in  the  character  and  reHgion  of  his  people  than 
in  the  question  of  the  place  of  their  origin  or  in  the  route  by  which 
they  reached  Palestine.  He  knew  that  what  made  Israel  was 
neither  Babylon  nor  Palestine.  If  its  first  father  had  remained 
in  Ur,  he  would  have  continued  to  be  a  Babylonian.  If  he  had 
brought  nothing  with  him  into  Palestine,  he  would  have  become 
a  Canaanite.  In  either  case  there  would  have  been  no  Israel.  For 
what  made  Israel  was  what  made  it  different  from  the  other 
nations.  Now  that  was  its  rehgion.  So  the  really  important 
question  was  to  know  why  Abraham  left  Ur.  Our  writer  said 
that  he  left  it  in  obedience  to  a  command  from  God.  Because 
he  left  his  kindred  and  his  native  land  in  order  to  fulfil  a  divine 
command,  he  became  the  father  of  the  faithful.  He  gave  a  bent 
to  his  people  from  the  beginning.  It  was  to  be  their  character 
that,  once  they  knew  God's  will,  they  set  it  first. 

3.  Abraham's  Religion  and  that  of  Moses. — Yet  our  writer 
knew  quite  well  that  Abraham's  religion  had  not  been  the 
same  as  that  which  Israel  practised  after  Moses.  The  first  father, 
e.g.  did  not  have  the  ten  commandments  which  Moses  received 
at  Sinai.  He  did  not  practise  passover  or  eat  unleavened  bread 
for  seven  days  in  spring,  or  celebrate  the  autumn  festival  of 
the  harvest  thanksgiving.  The  rehgion  he  knew  and  practised 
was  far  simpler  than  that  which  was  followed  by  Israel  in  Canaan. 
Yet,  while  that  was  true,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
naturally  grow  into  the  later  and  richer  forms  of  worship.  What 
Abraham  held  was  the  essential  thing  in  the  faith,  what  was 
necessary  for  the  later  and  full  revelation  of  the  divine  will. 

It  was  {a)  obedience  to  God's  call.    There  are  three  things  which 
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are  said  about  the  new  faith  which  sent  Abraham  out  in  search  of 
a  country  where  he  could  practise  it.  The  first  is  that  God 
appeared  to  Abraham  and  bade  him  leave  his  native  land,  and 
that  Abraham  obeyed.  One  interesting  thing  about  this  is  the 
amount  which  it  quietly  ignores.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
Abraham  thought  about  God  before  this  command  came  to  him, 
and  how  he  was  so  sure  that  the  command  came  from  God.  But 
yet,  when  we  think  about  the  matter,  we  can  understand  better 
why  all  this  has  been  omitted.  The  thing  which  made  Abraham 
and  so  made  Israel  after  him  was  not  what  he  beheved,  like  all 
the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  living.  It  was  the  new  thing 
which  came  to  him  and  which  made  him  different  from  his  kindred. 
It  was  what  he  learned  in  that  hour  and  what  he  did  in  obedience 
to  it,  which  made  him  the  beginner  of  an  entirely  new  step  in 
religion.  His  obedience  to  the  demand  God  laid  on  him  made 
him  the  father  of  all  the  faithful.  In  comparison  with  this  all  the 
rest  had  no  importance. 

Then,  as  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to  Abraham,  our 
writer  takes  the  same  position  as  the  writers  of  the  early  chapters 
in  Genesis.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  man,  as  man,  that  all 
men  are  capable  of  receiving  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that 
God  reveals  Himself  to  man.  Unless  that  is  true,  there  can  be 
no  religion.  The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is 
in  the  way  they  act  towards  the  revelation  they  receive.  The 
difference  between  Abraham  and  the  rest  of  his  kindred  was  not 
that  he  alone  was  favoured  with  a  knowledge  of  God's  will.  It 
lay  in  the  way  in  which  he  acted  after  he  had  received  it.  He 
obeyed  it,  and  he  went  out  from  those  who  did  not ;  they  and  he 
were  from  this  time  going  separate  ways.  God's  will  was  the 
final  thing  to  him.  He  cannot  try  to  twist  it  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  rest  of  his  hfe  must  be  made  to  conform 
with  God's  will  for  him.  God  came  first  to  him.  God's  will 
came  first.  Again  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  Abraham  was  so  sure 
that  what  came  to  him  was  a  message  from  God.  The  writer  has 
not  said,  and  we  may  easily  mistake  when  we  try  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  not  saying  more.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  lawful  to  suggest 
a  reason,  though  it  is  wise  to  recognise  that  we  may  be  wrong.  If 
he  had  said  how  Abraham  received  his  revelation,  that  might  have 
seemed  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  God  could 
speak  to  men.  So  our  author  may  have  wished  to  say  that  God 
speaks  to  different  men  in  different  ways,  and  that  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that   He   can  only  do  it  to  all  in  the  same  way. 
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What  we  Christians  may  add  to  that  is  that  the  usual  way  God 
gives  a  knowledge  of  His  will  to  us  is  along  the  hne  of  our  duty. 
We  can  be  most  sure  that  it  is  His  voice  we  hear  when  it  speaks 
within  us  of  what  is  right. 

So  the  fundamental  thing  in  all  Hebrew  rehgion  was  a  moral 
choice.  God  revealed  Himself  to  men,  not  first  through  the 
world,  its  beauty,  its  wonder,  its  infinite  variety,  even  its  uncertainty. 
When  God  speaks  to  man.  He  demands  his  obedience.  God 
comes  to  a  man  in  some  claim  of  duty  which  makes  itself  very  clear 
to  him  among  the  varied  opportunities  and  good  things  which  life 
makes  possible  to  him.  If  he  refuses  to  reply  to  this  claim,  he 
remains  a  part  of  the  dim,  grey  world  which  has  no  direct  relation 
to  God.  He  has  rejected  the  privilege  which  God  has  reserved 
to  him  among  all  the  creatures  He  made,  and  has  chosen  to  be  no 
more  than  one  of  those  creatures  with  which  he  can  have  no 
fellowship.  But  if  he  can  obey  then,  and  answer  the  divine 
claim  on  him,  he  keeps  open  the  way  by  which  he  may  always  find 
his  fellowship  with  God.  Life  will  not  be  always  easy  to  him 
after  that,  and  especially  the  road  of  his  obedience  will  separate 
him  from  those  who  are  not  seeking  the  same  ends  as  himself. 
But  it  will  be  a  high  and  a  hopeful  road,  because  he  will  remain  in 
fellowship  with  God,  and  in  it  he  can  always  be  sure  of  that  great 
companionship  and  guidance. 

{jb)  It  meant  a  covenant  with  God.  For,  and  this  is  the  second 
thing  our  writer  has  to  say,  God  then  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  say  how  Abraham  was  beheved 
to  have  learned  this.  As  the  account  appears  in  the  Bible,  it  would 
be  possible  to  suppose  that  the  scene  described  represents  what  the 
patriarch  saw  when  he  was  asleep  or  even  when  he  was  in  trance. 
It  would  also  be  possible  to  say  that  the  whole  is  a  vivid  way  by 
which  the  writer  of  the  account  insisted  on  the  greatness  of  the 
idea  of  the  relation  between  God  and  himself  which  Abraham 
then  reached.  We  are  free  to  explain  the  form  of  the  account  as 
we  please.  What  is  more  important  is  to  seize  clearly  what 
Abraham  learned. 

Whether  the  figure  which  is  used  about  it  is  only  a  figure  or  is 
the  description  of  what  Abraham  saw  in  a  trance,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  daring  ways  of  speaking  about  God,  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  covenant  was  an  agreement  between  two  men,  by  which 
they  laid  down  and  defined  the  lines  along  which  they  meant  in 
future  to  deal  with  one  another.  Hence,  because  it  was  more 
important  for  the  weaker  man  to  know  exactly  how  his  more 
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powerful  neighbour  would  act  toward  him  and  what  treatment 
he  could  expect  from  him,  it  was  an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  stronger  to  bring  the  weaker  into  a  covenant.  He  pledged 
himself  to  act  thus  and  thus  toward  the  feebler  man,  so  that  such 
a  man  could  feel  secure  in  all  future  relations  between  the  two. 
If  such  an  agreement  were  a  solemn  and  public  one  in  old  Israel, 
it  was  carried  out  with  the  ritual  of  a  sacrifice.  The  purpose  of 
the  sacrifice  was  to  give  greater  security  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. For  so  the  Deity  was  brought  in  as  a  witness  to  what  the 
stronger  man  promised  to  do,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  his  loyalty  to 
his  promise.  The  animal  which  was  used  for  sacrifice  was  divided 
into  two,  and  the  greater  man,  who  was  more  hkely  to  break  his 
pledge,  walked  between  the  pieces  and  invoked  on  himself  the 
divine  vengeance  if  he  ever  infringed  the  terms  of  the  promise 
he  was  making  to  his  weaker  neighbour.  The  daring  character  of 
the  figure  which  is  used  here  is  that  God  is  described  as  doing 
what  such  a  man  did.  The  blazing  lamp  which  went  between 
the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  represents  God  entering  into  a  solemn 
promise  to  deal  graciously  with  Abraham.  A  man,  who  did  this, 
gave  a  solemn  pledge  and  took  oath  by  God  that  he  would  loyally 
maintain  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  weaker  neighbour.  Thus 
what  the  figure  used  here  means  is  the  same  thing  as  is  expressed 
elsewhere  when  it  is  said  that,  because  God  could  swear  by  no 
greater.  He  sware  by  Himself  that  Ele  would  maintain  the  promise 
of  help  and  guidance  which  He  had  now  made  to  Abraham. 
The  covenant  into  which  God  brought  His  servant  w^as  a  great 
privilege  for  all  the  future ;  and  Abraham  was  made  secure  that 
God  would  never  fail  in  His  word. 

God^s  Righteousness. — There  is  another  phrase  used  about  God 
in  connection  with  the  covenant  which  may  help  to  explain  what 
is  meant  here.  God  is  sometimes  said  to  be  "  righteous  "  when 
He  keeps  the  covenant  which  He  made  with  His  people.  Now 
"  righteousness  "  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  word  taken  from  the 
law  courts.  When  a  man  is  declared  to  be  righteous  in  any  trial 
at  the  court,  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  in  the  right  in  any  question 
in  debate  between  him  and  his  neighbour.  He  has  acted  in  agree- 
ment with  the  law  which  governs  the  relation  between  him  and  his 
fellow  in  the  particular  question  which  was  in  dispute.  He  has 
kept  the  law  or  the  norm  which  was  laid  down  for  his  guidance  by 
the  one  who  has  the  right  to  determine  such  matters.  It  might  be 
the  King,  or  the  priest,  or  God ;  in  any  case  it  was  some  superior 
authority.     Now  in  a  sense  it  can  never  be  said  that  God  acts 
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"  righteously."  For  there  is  no  superior  authority  which  can 
lay  down  a  rule  to  govern  the  divine  action.  God  is  the  supreme 
authority  who  lays  down  the  laws  for  the  conduct  of  all  others. 
But  when  God  is  said  to  act  "  righteously  "  in  connection  with  His 
covenant,  the  meaning  is  that  He  in  that  covenant  laid  down  a 
law  or  norm  which  was  to  determine  His  own  conduct.  For 
Him  to  act  according  to  this  law  which  He  laid  down  for  Himself 
is  to  act  consistently  with  His  own  promise  and  with  His  own 
nature.  Israel  can  be  confident  that  God  will  always  be  straight 
in  His  deahngs  with  the  people  and  will  never  go  back  upon  His 
word,  when  He  condescended  to  make  a  covenant  with  it. 

The  idea  in  the  figure  used  about  Abraham  and  the  phrase  used 
about  the  people  mean  the  same.  It  is  that  God  never  acts 
capriciously  in  His  conduct  toward  those  who  trust  in  Him.  If  He 
should  be  angry  with  them  and  punish  them,  there  is  always  a  reason 
for  this  apparent  change  in  Him.  Then  He  would  have  them  know 
the  reason  and  understand  His  acts.  Again  we  can  only  measure 
the  full  meaning  of  such  teaching  about  God  when  we  put  it  over 
against  the  kind  of  rehgion  which  was  common  in  the  w^orld  where 
Israel  was  living.  When  the  Deity  is  thought  of  as  a  nature-god, 
He  may  be  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow.  For  nature 
is  capricious.  The  sun  shines  to-day,  and  to-morrow  there  is  a 
thunder-storm.  A  flight  of  locusts  devastates  the  crop,  or  a 
hailstorm  wastes  the  grain  which  all  the  summer  had  brought  to 
ripeness.  All  such  gods  are  like  the  nature  of  which  they  are 
the  expression.  They  might  show  favour  one  day  and  change 
their  mind  with  no  apparent  cause  to-morrow.  No  sure  and  stead- 
fast moral  Hfe  could  be  based  on  caprice. 

Israel  believed  in  a  God  who  was  self-consistent.  He  had 
revealed  His  mind  and  His  nature  toward  them  in  the  covenant 
into  which  He  entered  with  Abraham.  He  had  done  this  out  of 
His  pure  grace.  As  has  been  said,  it  was  always  the  weaker  who 
needed  to  know  how  the  stronger  would  act  toward  him  and  what 
he  could  rely  on  to  be  the  abiding  attitude  of  the  greater  power. 
God  in  and  through  His  covenant  condescended  to  let  Abraham 
know  how  He  would  deal  with  him.  His  servants  could  count 
on  His  attitude  toward  them  remaining  the  same.  He  would 
never  be  less  to  them,  nor  show  a  different  mind  toward  them, 
from  that  which  led  Him  to  make  this  covenant  with  them. 
So  it  was  the  divine  grace  which  prompted  the  covenant.  God 
entered  into  the  covenant  in  order  to  let  men  know  how  much 
they  could  rely  on  His  care  for  them  and  over  them. 
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(<r)  It  was  followed  by  Circumcision.  This  means  a  slight 
operation  which  leaves  a  permanent  mark  on  a  man's  body. 
The  covenant,  then,  marks  God's  part  in  the  matter.  He  makes 
a  promise  of  how  He  will  act  toward  Abraham,  and  because 
He  is  the  Almightv,  He  makes  it  very  solemnly.  But  even  the 
weaker  has  his  own  part  to  fulfil  in  every  covenant.  He  is 
not  left  free  to  do  what  he  v/ill,  while  God  binds  Himself.  So 
Abraham  accepts  his  side  of  the  great  agreement  by  his  circum- 
cision. Again,  in  order  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  this  sign  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  man,  it  is  useful  to 
remember  that  we  hear  of  an  earlier  covenant  in  the  period  of 
Noah  and  of  a  sign  which  was  instituted  then.  It  is  valuable 
to  contrast  the  two. 

After  the  flood  it  is  said  that  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
Noah,  in  which  He  promised  that  He  should  never  again  destroy 
the  world  by  a  flood,  and  He  made  the  sign  of  this  promise  of 
grace  to  be  the  rainbow.  It  may  be  worth  mention  that  it  is  not 
said  that  the  rainbow  came  into  existence  at  this  particular  time, 
any  more  than  it  is  said  that  circumcision  came  into  existence  at 
the  time  of  Abraham.  The  rainbow  existed  long  before  the  days 
of  Noah,  and  circumcision  was  practised  by  other  nations  besides 
the  Israehtes.  Only  both  the  one  and  the  other  sign  had  their 
own  peculiar  meaning  in  Israel,  which  they  did  not  have  among 
the  other  peoples. 

There  was,  however,  a  clear  difference  between  rainbow  and 
circumcision  which  marked  the  difference  between  the  two 
covenants  and  between  those  with  whom  they  were  made.  The 
covenant  with  Noah  was  a  pledge  to  all  the  world,  animate  and 
inanimate  aHke.  It  was  a  promise  from  God  that  never  again 
should  the  world  be  destroyed  by  a  flood  :  the  world  rested  for  its 
continuance  on  that  sure  grace  of  God.  Since,  therefore,  this 
promise  was  independent  altogether  of  the  will  of  all  created 
things,  since  it  was  sure  whether  the  creatures  recognised  it  or 
not,  its  sign  was  also  something  which  they  had  no  power  to  make  or 
to  unmake.  It  was  there  by  the  divine  will  and  through  the  divine 
act.  God  set  His  bow  in  the  clouds,  where  it  was  high  above 
being  changed  by  any  other.  But  the  covenant  of  Abraham  was 
made  with  a  man  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  beyond 
him.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  initial  act  of  obedience  on  the  part 
of  man  and  followed  after  Abraham  had  chosen  to  do  the  Will  of 
his  God.  God  had  then  promised  His  blessing  and  His  fellow- 
ship to  one  who  had  made  this  first  choice.     In  his  grace  He  had 
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pledged  Himself  to  be  loyal  in  His  help  and  guidance  to  His 
servant.  It  was  for  Abraham  to  accept  with  gratitude  and 
humihty  the  new  relation  which  had  come  to  him  through  the 
divine  mercy.  But  the  sign  of  this  new  relation  w^as  now  some- 
thing which  it  was  in  his  power  to  accept  or  to  reject.  Just 
because  the  covenant  was  made  with  man,  who  was  a  reasonable 
creature,  just  because  the  only  value  which  it  could  have  for  him 
was  that  it  should  be  willingly  accepted  by  him  and  its  conditions 
should  be  loyally  fulfilled,  its  sign  was  something  which  he  could 
refuse  to  do.  When  he  accepted  it,  he  anew  expressed  his  desire 
to  make  God's  will  his  supreme  guide.  He  elected  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  the  glad  servant  of  Him  to  whom  he  owed  everything. 
His  life  was  to  be  lived  in  that  great  fellow^ship  as  one  who  accepted 
all  God's  way  for  him  and  who  set  on  his  body  over  which  he  had 
control  the  mark  of  his  wilHng  and  ready  service. 

Conclusion. — So  the  Hebrew  marked  in  the  leading  characters 
of  the  story  of  Abraham  that  true  religion  consisted  of  a  moral 
relation  between  God  and  man.  Its  beginning  was  that  God 
came  to  man  with  a  summons  which  implied  obedience.  When 
a  man  obeyed,  he  became  what  God  meant  him  to  be,  the  one 
creature  in  the  world  which  could  have  direct  fellowship  with  his 
God.  Also  when  he  had  reached  this  fellowship  with  God  he 
need  have  no  fear  that  God  would  forsake  him.  He  might  find 
it  necessary  to  part  with  much  that  he  cared  for  and  to  take  a 
rather  lonely  road,  separate  even  from  many  of  his  friends.  But 
he  would  always  find  God's  presence  and  help  there,  for  God 
would  not  change.  If  he  ever  lost  Him  it  would  be  through  his 
own  fault.  Yet  he  had  his  part  to  fulfil,  and  he  bore  on  his  flesh 
the  mark  of  his  loyal  acceptance  of  the  will  of  his  God. 


LESSON  III 
THE  CALL  OF  MOSES 


Lectionary 

Mon. 

— Exodus 

i.  8-14 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

Tues. 

—      ,j 

ii.  i-io 

The  Birth  of  Moses. 

Wed. 

—      J, 

ii.  11-25 

His  Flight  to  Midian. 

Thur. 

—      „ 

iii.  1-12 

His  Call. 

Fri.   - 

—      ,, 

iii.  13-20 

His  Return  to  Egypt. 

Sat. 

—      „ 

V.  i-vi.  I 

His  Challenge  to  Pharaoh. 

Sun. 

—St  Luke  ix.  28-36 

Moses  and  Jesus. 

1.  From  Abraham  to  Moses. — 7'he  race  which  claimed 
descent  from  Abraham  settled  chiefly  about  the  south  of  Palestine. 
Most  of  them  had  no  settled  habitation,  but  were  nomads  who 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  wherever  they  could  find  pasture 
for  their  flocks.  They  may  occasionally  have  sown  grain  in  some 
more  fertile  spot,  and  stayed  there  until  the  crop  ripened.  But 
they  never  remained  long  enough  to  build  houses.  The  heads  of 
the  wandering  clans  were  their  elders  or  sheikhs,  who  administered 
a  rude  form  of  justice.  Our  sources  do  not  relate  the  fortunes 
of  all  these  clans,  though  they  say  that  at  this  early  time  the 
relations  were  close  between  the  Israehtes  and  the  Edomites, 
Moabites  and  others. 

They  confine  themselves  to  the  record  of  one  particular  clan, 
and  relate  that  one  of  the  severe  famines  which  often  visit  the 
steppes  round  Palestine  fell  on  the  country.  Drought  killed  their 
sheep,  and  the  people  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  They  were 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt.  There  they  found  at  first  a 
friendly  reception.  For  Egypt  was  then  under  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  Kings,  a  body  of  conquerors  from  Syria  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  that  country.  These  were  akin  in  race  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  may  not  have  been  unwilhng  to  have  their  support 
against  the  native  Egyptians.  When,  however,  the  native  race 
rose  against  their  conquerors  and  expelled  them,  the  scene  changed. 
The  Egyptians  naturally  regarded  with  suspicion  a  body  of  men 
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who  had  been  favoured  by  their  hated  masters,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  w^eaken  the  Hebrews.  They  reduced  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  race  which  was  to  be  employed  on  the  great 
works  of  building  for  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  famous. 
The  danger  was  very  real  that  the  measures  they  took  might 
succeed. 

The  people  might  lose  all  sense  of  their  national  identity  and 
become  submerged  into  the  condition  of  a  leaderless  labour  gang. 
With  that  went,  of  course,  the  further  danger  that  they  should 
lose  also  their  soul,  even  their  distinctive  rehgion.  It  is  clear  that 
the  new  situation  had  brought  more  than  the  danger  of  this.  The 
conditions  among  which  Israel  was  living  had  resulted  in  a 
corruption  of  the  religion  in  the  mass  of  the  nation.  They  were 
robbed  of  their  leaders,  made  subject  to  Egyptian  taskmasters,  and 
scattered  at  the  centres  where  the  work  to  which  they  were  set 
was  being  done.  What  saved  them  was  the  appearance  of  a  great 
leader. 

2.  The  Coming  of  Moses. — Israel  remembered  three  things 
about  Moses'  early  days.  He  came  at  the  very  time  when  the 
fortunes  of  his  people  were  at  their  lowest.  He  himself  would 
have  died  in  the  Nile  had  not  God  touched  the  heart  of  an 
Egyptian  princess  with  pity  for  his  helplessness.  But  for  that, 
he  and  the  hope  of  Israel  with  him  would  have  come  to  nothing. 
It  was  no  other  than  God  who  rescued  the  people.  Again,  they 
told  that,  when  he  was  saved,  he  thought  of  how  he  might  deliver 
others.  Though  he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  career  for 
himself  at  the  Egyptian  court,  he  could  not  deny  his  race,  his  debt 
to  them,  and  their  claim  on  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age  he 
was  found  thinking  about  his  fellow-Israelites  and  attempting  to 
improve  their  condition.  Neither  the  chance  to  make  his  own 
fortune  nor  the  fear  of  making  himself  suspected  by  his  masters 
could  make  him  turn  his  back  on  his  owm  kindred  in  their  misery. 
To  him  Israel,  down-trodden  and  despised,  was  his  owm  people 
and  the  people  of  God.  And,  finally,  they  told  that  what  roused 
him  to  protest  was  the  sight  of  wrong,  especially  the  sight  of  any 
man  who  used  his  strength  to  wrong  the  weak.  He  struck  out, 
when  he  saw  an  Egyptian  bullying  a  helpless  Israelite.  He  pro- 
tested, with  a  kind  of  instinctive  amazement,  when  he  found  an 
Israelite  wronging  one  of  his  fellows.  It  was  injustice  between 
man  and  man,  not  merely  injustice  from  Egyptian  toward  Israelite, 
which  roused  his  indignation. 

3.  His  Flight  to  Midian. — Yet  his  first  generous  protest  against 
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injustice  only  led  to  the  discovery  that  his  people  had  sunk  so  low 
that  he  could  not  count  on  help  from  them  in  any  effort  to  revive 
a  better  life  among  them.  The  iron  of  slavery  had  so  bitten  into 
their  Hfe  that  he  could  not  be  confident  that  they  w^ould  not  sell 
a  man  v^^ho  tried  to  help  them  into  the  hands  of  their  masters.  The 
first  generous  effort  of  the  young  man,  hot  with  anger  over  the 
condition  into  which  his  people  had  sunk,  only  resulted  in  Moses 
being  compelled  to  flee  from  Egypt.  Something  more  than  a 
young  man's  enthusiasm  was  needed,  if  Israel  was  to  be  saved  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  its  hfe.  He  himself  needed  some- 
thing more  than  his  native  eagerness  and  hate  of  wrong.  He 
needed  help,  and  such  help  as  could  not  come  from  Egypt  or  his 
own  people  or  himself.  Only  the  help  of  God  could  meet  the 
case.  Moses  fled  to  Midian  in  the  desert  country  which  lay  in  the 
south  of  Palestine.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  definitely  the 
exact  locahty.  The  precise  site  of  Midian  and  of  Mount  Sinai 
cannot  yet  be  decided.  There,  Israel  told  how  it  was  an  outburst 
of  the  man's  generous  hatred  of  oppression  which  led  to  his  finding 
shelter  in  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  turned.  As  he  had  been 
unable  to  look  on  in  silence  at  the  ill-treatment  of  a  fellow-Israehte, 
he  was  incapable  of  holding  back  when  he  found  some  girls  in 
Midian  being  unjustly  treated  by  the  shepherds  in  their  turn  at 
the  wells  where  the  sheep  were  watered.  The  result  of  his  vigorous 
protest  in  their  defence  was  that  their  father,  a  priest  of  the  local 
tribe,  received  him  into  his  tent.  Moses  married  one  of  the  priest's 
daughters  and  settled  in  Midian,  leading  the  hfe  of  a  nomadic 
shepherd,  Hke  so  many  of  his  fathers  before  him. 

4.  The  Revelation  to  Moses. — It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in 
this  occupation  that  an  event  took  place  which  changed  his  whole 
hfe  and  through  this  change  led  to  the  dehverance  of  his  nation. 
While  he  was  watching  his  flocks  he  believed  that  he  saw  a  flaming 
bush,  which  blazed  with  a  glory  which  was  evidently  unnatural, 
for  it  was  not  burned  away.  Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  burning  bush,  none  of  which  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
It  seems  better  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  we  do  not  know 
precisely  what  Moses  saw  in  this  great  hour  of  his  hfe.  We  may 
also  acknowledge  that  we  should  hke  to  know  what  the  sight  was. 
It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  our  curiosity,  if  we  had  been  told  a 
great  deal  more  than  appears  in  our  accounts.  But,  while  that  is 
true,  we  should  also  confess  that  it  would  only  satisfy  our  curiosity 
if  the  whole  were  entirely  explained.  It  would  not  greatly  help 
to  explain  the  new  thought  about  God  and  about  his  life-work 
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which  came  to  Moses  then.  Whatever  it  was  which  he  saw,  it 
was  enough  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  that  God  had  a  message  for  him  in  connection  with  his 
nation. 

In  certain  respects  there  is  a  hkeness  between  the  revelation  to 
Abraham  and  that  to  Moses.  If  we  had  known  how  Abraham 
believed  God  to  have  spoken  to  him,  we  might  have  said  or  thought 
that  He  does  not  speak  in  this  w^ay  to  us  and  have  felt  as  though 
that  meant  that  we  were  somehow  further  from  God  than  he 
was.  So  too,  if  we  had  known  all  about  the  way  in  which  Moses 
believed  that  he  found  God,  we  might  have  concluded  that, 
since  that  way  is  impossible  to  us,  we  are  left  in  greater  darkness 
than  he  was.  Rather  the  difference  between  Moses  and  Abraham 
suggests  that  God  comes  differently  to  different  men,  but  He 
comes. 

For  it  should  be  noted  that  the  first  thing  about  which  God 
spoke  to  Moses  was  not  himself,  but  his  nation  :  "  I  have  surely 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people,  I  have  heard  their  cry,  I  know 
their  sorrows,  and  I  have  come  down  to  deliver  them."  Here  was 
a  man  who  was  devoted  to  his  nation  and  had  proved  it  by  his  acts, 
who  hated  all  wrong  and  oppression  and  had  done  his  part  to  stop 
it,  who  saw  that  Israel  was  in  real  danger  of  becoming  lost  in 
heathenism.  But  he  was  helpless,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  do 
anything.  Now  he  heard,  as  his  first  message,  that  God  cared 
for  these  things  for  which  he  had  so  greatly  cared.  He  was  not 
alone  any  longer  in  a  world  which  did  not  trouble  itself  about  the 
matters  which  were  his  very  life.  The  confused  hopes  which 
he  had  had  in  mind  about  his  people  and  which  he  had  found  them 
unable  to  share  or  to  welcome  had  been  in  agreement  with  the 
purpose  of  his  God.  The  attempts  he  had  made  to  help  men  to 
higher  aims,  however  mistaken  they  might  have  been,  had  had  some- 
thing of  the  divine  mind  in  them.  He  had  not  merely  been  dream- 
ing fine  dreams  in  his  own  heated  brains.  God  cared  for  just 
these  things.  He  cared  for  justice  between  men  and  for  liberty ; 
and  He  had  come  down  to  put  an  end  to  wrong  and  oppression. 
Moses  could  never  be  alone  in  the  world  again. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  Moses  as  though  he  dis- 
covered God  for  the  first  time.  What  he  learned  was  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Him  whom  he  had  always 
worshipped.  For  it  is  said  that  God  came  to  him  then  as  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  w^hen  Moses  went 
back  to  the  Israelites  he  made  his  appeal  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
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God  of  their  fathers.  They  would  scarcely  have  listened  to  him, 
if  he  had  come  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  brand  new  god  about 
whom  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  had  learned  about  him  in 
Midian.  They  would  have  told  him  that  such  a  new  god  only  con- 
cerned Moses  himself,  but  that  they  for  their  part  knew  nothing 
about  such  a  god.  What  Moses  learned  was  that  the  God  whom 
he  and  his  people  had  always  worshipped  cared  first  and  last  for 
righteousness  and  cared  for  them.  He  loved  righteousness  and 
was  come  to  make  it  real  in  His  world,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
His  people  were  wholly  forgotten  and  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
whelmed in  an  evil  world.  In  a  world  which  seemed  given  over 
to  wrong,  there  was  One  who  hated  it  and  who  cared  for  them. 
Moses  was  not  trying  to  found  a  new  rehgion.  He  learned  for 
himself  the  larger  meaning  of  his  own  rehgion,  and  then  he  tried 
to  teach  it  to  his  nation. 

5.  The  Call  of  Moses. — This  first  revelation  must  have  been  a 
strength  and  a  comfort  to  the  man.  He  had  learned  that  God 
cared  for  the  things  for  which  he  had  cared,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  a  foohsh  dreamer  in  the  hopes  he  had  had  for  his  people. 
Behind  these  was  the  very  nature  of  his  God.  That  is  a  strong 
comfort  to  a  lonely  man,  especially  when  he  has  been  defeated 
in  his  first  attempt  to  put  something  right.  But  the  next  message 
he  received  may  have  been  like  a  douche  of  cold  water.  For  he 
was  to  go  back  to  Egypt  and  to  lead  his  nation  out  into  hberty. 
Again,  one  can  recognise  the  character  of  this  Hebrew  religion. 
Abraham  was  required  to  leave  Ur,  Moses  was  required  to  quit 
Midian.  For  religion  does  not  consist  in  having  beautiful  thoughts 
and  keeping  ahve  high  hopes.  It  means  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  who  sent  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  the  high  hopes.  All  of 
them  were  sent  in  order  to  be  made  actual.  ■  Besides,  everything 
God  sends  to  a  man  was  sent  to  be  shared  :  it  is  never  his  for 
himself.  When  he  tries  to  keep  these  gifts  of  God  to  himself, 
they  go  bad.  He  cannot  help  thinking  then  how  much  better 
and  wiser  he  is  than  other  people.  Whenever  he  does  that,  his 
religion  turns  him  into  a  kind  of  self-righteous  prig. 

Moses  was  rather  appalled  at  the  command,  and  at  first  was 
unwilhng  to  undertake  the  task.  There  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  hesitation.  He  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  task  which  he 
was  bidden  take  in  hand,  for  he  knew  the  condition  to  which  Israel 
had  been  reduced.  He  knew  too  that  the  people  would  not  be 
very  wilHng  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  had  already  tried  to  help 
them  and  to  do  something  for  them.     It  had  been  a  complete 
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failure,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  the  fact.  Nor 
in  their  present  mood  were  they  at  all  likely  to  let  him  think 
they  had  forgotten.  Besides,  the  work  he  was  called  to  do  was 
not  exactly  along  his  line.  It  meant  a  good  deal  of  persuasion, 
and  required  a  man  who  had  the  gift  of  putting  things  before 
other  men  in  the  best  way  and  bringing  them  to  the  same  mind. 
Yet  that  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  for  which  Moses  felt  himself 
fitted.  He  had  hit  out  when  he  saw  his  fellow- Israelite  wronged 
and  when  he  saw  the  shepherds  bullying  some  girls  at  the  water- 
ing-places. He  was  naturally  quicker  with  his  hands  than  with 
his  tongue. 

But  all  this  protest  on  his  part  was  of  no  use  at  all.  It  is  the 
man  to  whom  God  has  spoken  who  has  the  duty  and  the  right  to 
tell  of  what  he  has  learned.  There  are  some  things  about  which 
anyone  can  speak  and  which  anyone  can  teach.  Anyone  who  has 
read  up  the  subject  can  teach  algebra,  and  it  makes  very  little 
difference  to  a  class  what  kind  of  man  undertakes  to  show  them 
how  to  add  or  subtract.  But  the  man  who  can  speak  best  about 
God  is  the  man  to  whom  God  is  King  and  friend.  No  one  could 
speak  to  Israel  about  God's  will  for  its  life  and  God's  care  for  its 
future  hke  the  man  who  in  the  desert  had  listened  while  God 
revealed  Himself,  Even  the  stammering  tongue  of  such  a  man 
may  show  that  he  knows  how  great  He  is,  about  whom  His  servant 
is  trying  to  speak. 

Besides,  Moses  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  he  has  seen  and  heard.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  see  wrong  without  showing  how  much  he  loathed  it.  He 
could  not  now  see  God  and  God's  care  for  Israel  and  hold  his 
peace.  To  say  nothing  about  what  had  made  hfe  all  new  and 
dear  to  him  would  have  been  to  try  to  pretend  that  it  was  not  true. 
The  new  conviction  about  God  which  had  helped  his  own  life 
could  not  be  kept  to  himself. 

6.  What  he  brought  back  to  Egypt. — He  was  sent  back  to  Egypt, 
but  he  was  sent  with  the  promise  that  God  would  be  with  him 
in  all  the  new  task  which  was  laid  upon  him.  Evidently  that 
promise  was  not  taken  to  mean  that  now  everything  was  to  be  made 
easy  for  him.  For  he  had  some  very  bad  times  with  the  people, 
both  before  and  after  they  left  Egypt.  What  it  did  mean  was 
that  he  was  set  free  from  needless  worry.  Moses  knew  that  the 
work  he  was  undertaking  was  not  something  which  had  come  into 
his  own  mind.  It  was  God's  will  which  he  was  serving.  He 
could,  therefore,  bear  it  if  his  people  refused  at  first  to  listen,  eveij 
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if  no  one  cared  to  listen  and  counted  him  half  mad.  He  was  not 
at  the  work  he  was  doing  because  they  had  set  him  to  it.  He  was 
there  because  God  had  sent  him,  and  he  could  not  leave  his  post 
till  his  Leader  let  him  go.  If  a  man  is  to  be  a  leader  of  other  men, 
he  must  have  a  mind  of  his  own  and  a  knowledge  of  where  he  means 
to  bring  them.  But  his  power  is  doubled  when  he  knows  that 
he  is  not  speaking  his  own  mind,  but  the  mind  of  God,  when  the 
end  to  which  he  means  to  lead  men  is  God's  end  for  them. 

Besides,  he  could  be  patient  with  men.  He  himself  had  needed 
to  learn,  was  constantly  learning  from  the  God  to  whom  he  could 
go  for  guidance.  If  his  people  were  fractious  and  difficult  in 
temper,  he  could  bear  it.  He  began  by  being  very  impatient, 
killing  a  man  who  was  doing  wrong  to  one  weaker  than  himself. 
He  ended  by  being  called  the  meekest  of  men.  Not  that  he  ever 
turned  back  on  his  road  or  allowed  the  people  to  turn  back.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  he  never  flinched,  but  set  his  face  like  a 
flint.  Only  he  was  patient  now.  He  could  be,  because  God  was 
with  him.  It  was  a  new  leader  who  went  back  from  Midian  to 
Egypt.  It  was  not  a  large-hearted,  eager  lad  who  hit  out  against 
those  who  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  an  equally  large-hearted  eager 
man  who  could  keep  his  temper  and  control  himself  and  go  on. 
And  the  difference  came  from  the  fact  that  he  had  learned  to 
know  God  better.  If  a  man  is  going  to  do  anything  in  the  world, 
he  must  believe  in  the  thing  he  takes  in  hand.  He  must  believe 
in  it,  as  something  which  he  did  not  find  out  for  himself,  but  as 
something  which  God  bade  him  do.  At  once  all  his  strength  is 
doubled,  because  God  who  sent  him  will  not  fail  to  help  him.  It 
was  not  Moses  any  longer  who  longed  to  free  his  brethren  :  it  was 
God  who  meant  to  free  Israel,  because  He  had  something  to  say 
to  Israel  and  something  to  do  through  Israel. 

7.  The  Meaning  of  the  Divine  Name. — ^That  was  the  last  thing 
Moses  learned  about  God.  God  was  not  delivering  Israel  from 
Egypt  simply  for  its  own  sake  :  He  was  doing  this  because  of  what 
He  meant  to  do  with  Israel.  Moses  is  told  to  go  back  and  give 
a  new  meaning  to  the  name  the  people  used  about  their  God. 
The  Hebrew  name  for  their  God,  which  we  have  rendered  Jehovah, 
is  made  up  of  four  consonants  which  can  be  read,  if  they  are  given 
certain  vowels,  as  the  One  who  will  be.  Moses  was  ordered  to 
tell  the  people  that  "  the  One  who  will  be  "  sent  him  to  them. 
That  is  to  say,  the  old  name  they  had  always  used  was  given  a  new 
meaning.  But  what  was  the  meaning  }  It  cannot  mean  that  their 
God  would  always  be  or  was  the  Eternal.     That  could  be  no  help 
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or  light  to  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were.  But,  just  as 
Moses  had  been  told  that  in  the  work  to  which  God  sent  him  God 
would  always  be  with  him,  so  he  is  to  tell  Israel  that  their  God 
is  the  One  who  will  always  be  with  them.  He  is  calhng  them  as 
He  called  Moses  to  a  new  task  and  to  a  new  obedience.  If  they 
will  undertake  it,  as  Moses  has  undertaken  his,  they  need  not  fear 
that  God  will  ever  fail  them.  He  wants  Israel  and  He  wants 
Israel  free,  because  He  has  something  to  do  with  them  which 
only  they  can  do.  If  they  will  listen  and  rise  up  and  obey,  He 
will  constantly  reveal  His  power  and  His  mercy  to  them.  They 
will  become  His  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves  willing  to  do  what 
He  bids  them  do,  and  when  they  become  His  they  can  count 
on  Him  never  to  forsake  them. 

■  But  what  is  it  which  only  Israel  has  and  only  Israel  can  do  ? 
They  are  the  only  nation  which  has  the  right  knowledge  of  God. 
They  have  a  rehgion  which  no  one  else  has,  higher  and  nobler  than 
that  which  their  Egyptian  masters  possess.  God  has  revealed 
Himself  to  them,  because  Abraham  listened  and  obeyed  the  divine 
word  to  him.  They  know  what  His  will  is  and  what  He  desires 
men  to  do  in  order  to  please  Him.  Their  rehgion  is  true,  as  the 
religions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  be.  If  now  they 
will  rise  up  at  the  bidding  of  religion  and  go  out  to  claim  freedom 
in  the  desert  to  follow  this  faith,  God  will  be  with  them.  He 
will  continue  to  reveal  Himself  to  them.  He  will  make  Israel 
the  sphere  of  His  divine  self-revelation.  They  can  trust  them- 
selves to  His  faithfulness.  For  now  He  will  be  able  to  use  Israel 
for  His  own  great  ends  with  the  world. 


LESSON  IV 
THE  EXODUS 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — Exodus  vi.  28 — vii.  7  Pharaoh's  Refusal. 

Tues. —     „       xiv.  15-31  The  Stoiy  of  the  Exodus. 

Wed. —     „       XV.  1-21  How  Israel  thought  of  it. 

Tkur. —     „       xii.  1-14  How  Israel  kept  it  in  mind. 

Fri.   — Psalm  cv.  13-38  A  Psalm  to  recall  it. 

Sat.   — Isaiah  Ixiii.  7-16  It  meant  a  promise  as  well 

as  a  memory. 

Sun.  — St  Matt.  xxvi.  17-29  The  new  Passover. 

1.  Moses'  Return  to  Egypt. — Moses  went  back  to  Egypt,  and 
in  an  interview  with  the  leading  men  among  his  people  told  of 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  Midian.  His  reason  for  returning 
was  that  he  beheved  it  was  his  mission  to  free  Israel,  and  while  he 
had  no  clear  plan  of  how  the  matter  was  to  be  carried  out,  he  was 
confident  that  God  would  bring  it  about.  As  he  was  ready, 
Israel  must  be  ready  to  take  the  opportunity  when  it  came  within 
its  reach.  He  found,  however,  little  support ;  the  men  were 
too  broken  and  discouraged  to  listen  to  him. 

He  went  to  the  Pharaoh  with  the  demand  that  the  Israelites 
should  be  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  into  the  desert  in  order 
to  sacrifice  there  to  their  God.  They  could  not  sacrifice  in  the 
correct  way  in  Egypt,  because  their  worship  involved  the  slaughter 
of  animals  which  were  held  sacred  by  the  native  race.  The  result 
might  have  been  to  infuriate  the  mob.  In  the  same  way  riots 
are  continually  breaking  out  in  India,  because  some  Moslems  have 
killed  a  cow  in  front  of  a  Hindu  temple.  The  Hindus,  who  rever- 
ence  the  cow,  at  once  become  maddened  by  the  insult  to  their 
rehgion.  But  the  Pharaoh,  suspecting  that  if  the  people  once 
reached  the  wilderness  they  would  never  return,  refused  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  these  profitable  slaves.  Since  he  saw  that  Moses' 
propaganda  was  likely  to  stir  a  temper  of  discontent  among  the 
people,  he  discouraged  the  agitation  by  severe  measures  of  repres- 
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sion.     The  natural  result  was  to  make  many  of  the  Hebrews  less 
inclined  to  listen  to  Moses  than  ever. 

2.  The  Plagues. — About  this  period,  however,  there  fell  on 
Egypt  a  number  of  heavy  calamities  which  are  generally  called  the 
ten  plagues.  In  connection  with  these,  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  the  stories  describe  peculiarly  severe  forms  of  trouble  to 
which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  constantly  been  exposed.  Thus 
locusts  are  a  well-known  plague,  visiting  the  country  in  vast 
swarms  and  devouring  every  green  thing.  Cattle  disease  used  to 
break  out  and  run  like  fire  in  straw  through  the  herds  of  men  who 
knew  very  httle  about  the  means  to  prevent  or  check  such  out- 
breaks. It  is  said  that  heavy  dust-storms  from  the  desert  produce 
the  effect  of  darkness.  It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  several 
such  calamities,  more  severe  and  wide-spread  than  usual,  followed 
one  another  in  succession  on  Egypt  at  this  period. 

But  even  if  we  account  for  the  actual  plagues  along  the  line 
which  has  been  suggested,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  thess 
alone  would  never  have  produced  the  Exodus.  What  produced 
the  Exodus  was  that  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Hebrews 
beheved  that  the  plagues  were  mere  natural  calamities.  The 
Pharaoh  connected  the  troubles  which  befell  his  people  with  the 
demand  of  Moses  that  he  should  let  the  Hebrews  go.  He  and 
his  court  apparently  believed  that  these  were  due  to  the  anger  of 
the  Hebrew  God  who  was  punishing  the  Egyptians  for  floating 
His  demands.  The  Hebrews  equally  drew  the  conclusion  that 
Moses  was  right  when  He  said  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  had 
remembered  His  nation  and  meant  to  have  mercy  on  them.  Here, 
they  concluded,  was  the  sign  that  Moses  was  really  the  messenger 
of  God.  Moses  had  not  been  a  mere  dreamer,  when  he  told  of 
the  revelation  he  had  received  in  Midian.  The  result  was  that, 
when  the  last  terrible  plague  struck  the  Egyptian  children,  both 
sides  were  prompt  to  act.  The  Egyptians  were  at  last  wilhng  to  let 
these  dreadful  slaves  go  where  they  chose :  the  Hebrews  were  equally 
eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  when  it  came  within  their  reach  and 
to  leave  their  homes  for  the  desert.     There  followed  the  Exodus. 

3.  The  Historic  Fact  of  the  Exodus. — Sudden  resolutions  of 
the  kind  described  are  often  followed  by  as  violent  a  change  of 
mind.  The  pride  of  Egypt  was  wounded  at  the  idea  of  being 
forced  to  surrender  to  a  body  of  slaves  whom  they  had  used  at  their 
pleasure  for  more  than  a  generation.  Its  selfish  interests  were 
touched  by  the  loss  of  a  useful  supply  of  cheap  labour.  So  the 
Pharaoh  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  round  up  and  bring  back 
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the  Hebrews  before  they  had  gone  too  far.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  body  of  men,  accustomed  to  slavery,  badly-organised,  badly- 
armed  and  cumbered  with  a  helpless  crowd  of  women  and  children, 
could  offer  a  very  effective  opposition.  Further,  as  the  Egyptians 
had  easily  changed  their  minds  after  their  first  terror,  so  the 
Hebrews  readily  lost  heart  after  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  prospect  of  winning  their  liberty  had  died  down.  The  people 
had  all  been  reared  in  Egypt  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  nomadic 
hfe  of  their  forefathers.  The  desert  rather  terrified  them.  Also 
they  had  not  been  long  enough  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  to 
have  learned  entire  confidence  in  him,  or  in  themselves  under  his 
guidance.  The  glow  of  their  first  resolution  for  liberty  had  cooled. 
So,  when  the  news  of  the  Egyptian  pursuit  reached  them,  they 
fell  into  a  panic.  They  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  leader 
and  their  new  hopes  and  to  go  back  to  slavery.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  their  national  existence,  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
were  hanging  in  the  balance. 

What  turned  the  scale  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  people 
was  the  wholly  unexpected  destruction  of  the  pursuing  Egyptians. 
As  to  what  brought  this  about,  we  have  no  knowledge  except 
that  which  is  supphed  from  the  Hebrew  records.  The  people 
naturally  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it,  since  it  was  the  event  to 
which  they  looked  back  as  having  been  the  foundation  of  all  their 
national  history.  They  sang  about  it  in  their  hymns,  both  in  the 
hymn  which  Miriam  is  said  to  have  chanted  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  in  several  of  their  later  psalms.  They  also  wrote 
about  it  in  their  historical  records,  and  the  prophets  referred  to 
it  in  their  sermons.  In  one  point  all  these  accounts  are  in  agree- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  escape  from  Egypt  was  due  to  no  act  of  their 
own.  They  were  at  the  end  of  their  resources  when  rehef  came 
and  could  do  nothing  to  help  themselves.  God  had  intervened  to 
dehver  them.  Sometimes,  especially  in  their  hymns,  they  were 
content  to  say  no  more  than  that  God  wrought  this  wonderful 
act  of  deliverance.  But  at  other  times,  especially  in  their  historical 
books,  they  entered  into  more  detail  and  described  the  means  which 
their  God  used  for  this  end.  The  Egyptians  were  drowned  in  a 
sea  which  the  Hebrews  had  already  crossed.  This  sea,  which  the 
fugitives  had  been  able  to  cross,  returned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  its 
return  was  made  greater  and  swifter  by  the  rise  of  a  wind  which 
drove  it  on. 

Out  of  this  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  scene  and  to  recognise 
in  part  what  happened.     The  place  may  have  been  a  point  on  the 
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Bitter  Lakes,  through  which  the  present  Suez  Canal  has  been 
driven.  It  marked  the  hne  of  separation  between  the  Egyptian 
Delta  and  the  desert  beyond.  Before  the  canal  was  dug  the 
water  was  comparatively  shallow.  At  a  period  when  the  tide  was 
out,  the  fleeing  Israelites  reached  the  spot  and  were  able  to  obey 
Moses'  command  and  cross  to  the  other  side.  There  they  were 
in  the  open  desert  and  stood  on  dry  ground.  When,  however, 
the  pursuing  Egyptians  came  up  to  the  place,  the  tide  had  turned 
and  was  being  driven  on  by  a  rising  wind.  In  their  eagerness  the 
pursuers  saw  nothing  except  the  men  who  had  escaped  them 
huddled  in  confusion  on  the  other  side.  But,  when  they  attempted 
to  cross,  everything  was  against  them.  Their  heavy  armaments 
and  their  chariots,  which  were  to  have  smashed  any  feeble  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  embarrassed  them  in  the  loose 
sand  of  their  route.  With  every  yard  of  their  advance  the  w^ater 
grew  deeper  and  added  to  their  difficulties.  Their  old  panic  fear 
of  the  might  of  the  mysterious  God  who  had  sent  the  plagues 
revived  with  redoubled  power  and  brought  confusion  into  their 
ranks.  How  complete  their  ruin  was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For 
it  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  IsraeUtes,  exulting  in  their  un- 
expected escape  and  in  their  triumph  over  their  hated  enemies, 
may  have  made  it  greater  than  it  actually  was.  But  at  least  it  was 
great  enough  to  make  the  Pharaoh  surrender  any  further  effort  at 
pursuit.     Israel  was  freed  from  Egypt  from  that  hour. 

4.  What  the  Exodus  did  for  Israel. — When  we  piece  together 
the  information  which  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  account,  it  is 
possible  to  conclude  that  this  represents  broadly  the  events  which 
attended  the  Exodus.  But  it  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on  that  this  does  not  represent  the  way  in  which  the  Hebrews 
themselves  thought  about  their  escape  and  what  they  set  in  the 
front  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  they  spoke 
about  the  sea  returning  to  its  bed,  and  about  the  strong  wind 
which  drove  it  on,  and  about  the  panic  which  broke  out  among 
the  charioteers.  If  they  had  not  written  about  these  things,  we 
should  not  have  known  about  them.  But,  when  they  spoke  about 
these  things,  it  was  to  say  that  their  God  sent  all  three,  tide  and 
wind  and  panic  ahke.  To  them  it  had  been  no  fortunate  accident 
that  these  combined  at  this  happy  hour  to  defeat  the  Egyptians. 
They  were  the  means  which  God  used  to  fulfil  His  ends  in  His 
world.  The  God  of  their  fathers  had  intervened  to  dehver  them 
and  had  proved  Himself  able  to  do  this,  for  He  had  controlled  tide 
and  wind  and  men's  minds  to  do  His  will.     Moses  had  come  from 
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Midian,  declaring  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  God. 
He  said  their  God  had  heard  their  cry  and  seen  their  misery  and 
come  down  to  save  them.  What  Moses  said  about  God  was  true. 
God  Himself  had  shown  its  truth  :  He  cared  for  them  and  for 
their  condition. 

It  is  important  to  recognise  this,  because  it  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  future  of  the  people.  From  that  time  they  began 
their  new  life  with  a  new  confidence  in  Moses  and  the  God  in 
whose  name  Moses  had  spoken  and  acted.  They  were  ready  to 
trust  Moses  and  especially  to  listen  to  what  he  might  have  to  say 
about  the  will  of  his  God  for  them.  This  served  to  unite  them  so 
that,  instead  of  being  a  leaderless  gang  which  broke  up  and  went 
their  several  ways  in  their  new  freedom,  they  remained  united ; 
and  what  united  them  was  their  rehgion,  their  faith  in  God  and 
in  him  who  was  God's  messenger  to  them.  The  men  did  not 
disperse  across  the  desert,  so  that  the  wilderness  swallowed  them  up. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  known  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
nomadic  tribes  in  the  desert  to  drift  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile, 
when,  Hke  the  Hebrews,  they  were  threatened  with  starvation 
through  drought  in  the  districts  where  they  found  their  hving. 
Also,  when  conditions  changed  and  it  became  safe  to  return,  or 
when  their  Egyptian  hosts  tried  to  bring  these  visitors  under  some 
control,  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  go  back  to  the  desert  and 
the  hfe  there  which  they  preferred.  But,  when  these  men  went 
back  to  the  wilderness,  the  wilderness  took  them  back  to  itself. 
They  disappeared  among  the  wandering  tribes  from  among  which 
they  came,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  about  them.  There  was 
nothing  to  mark  them  off  from  the  restless  peoples  which  have 
haunted  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  its  neighbourhood  for  centuries. 

The  Hebrews  did  not  disappear  in  the  desert,  because  they  went 
there  under  a  quite  different  kind  of  leader  and  seeking  a  quite 
different  end.  They  went  to  find  Hberty,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done.  But  the  liberty  which  they  were  seeking  was  not 
exactly  the  same.  Liberty,  no  doubt,  is  a  glorious  feast.  But  its 
value  in  the  end  depends  on  what  men  do  with  it  or  what  they  seek 
to  gain  by  it.  If  all  a  man  sees  in  it  is  the  hberty  to  do  whatever 
he  likes,  he  is  apt  to  gain  very  Httle,  and  if  a  body  of  men  who 
have  hitherto  been  slaves  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  same  chance  to 
do  whatever  they  hke,  they  will  soon  fall  to  pieces.  Every  man 
will  seek  his  own  selfish  ends,  and  there  will  be  no  leader  and  there 
can  be  no  unity.     Israel  went  out,  seeking  liberty  to  serve  the  God 
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who  had  given  it  its  liberty'.  Accordingly  it  found  a  leader  in  the 
man  who  had  been  the  messenger  of  this  God  and  who  could  tell 
what  His  will  for  the  nation  was.  The  religion  of  the  people  was 
the  bond  which  kept  them  together  and  which  also  made  them 
diiferent  from  all  other  peoples.  The  people  never  forgot  this 
meaning  of  the  Exodus.  Its  religion  had  made  the  nation,  for 
without  it  the  people  would  have  remained  slaves  in  Egypt.  Its 
rehgion,  too,  gave  it  unity  after  it  had  won  freedom,  for  without 
it  Israel  would  have  dissolved  in  the  desert.  Thus  rehgion  meant 
to  them  obedience,  and  not  mere  hberty.  When  men  see  their 
freedom  to  be  a  means  for  doing  God's  will,  it  can  mould  a  horde 
of  slaves  into  the  servants  of  God.  Israel  went  into  the  desert 
with  the  behef  that  God  had  freed  them  in  order  to  make  them 
better  fit  to  do  His  will.  So  the  desert  did  not  master  them. 
They  mastered  it  and  through  its  disciphne  became  better  fit  to 
teach  true  rehgion  to  the  world. 

5.  What  the  Exodus  meant  to  Israel,  or  how  Israel  thought  of 
the  Exodus. — The  Exodus  remained  all  through  its  history  the 
cardinal  event  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  people  continually 
went  back  to  recall  the  fact  itself  or  some  incident  connected  with 
it.  The  historical  books  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  :  the 
prophets  remind  the  people  of  what  took  place  then  ;  the  theme 
crops  up  in  many  of  the  psalms,  which  the  people  chanted  as  we 
sing  our  hymns  in  connection  with  their  public  worship. 

(a)  //  was  the  act  of  God. — In  a  way  this  is  not  surprising, 
because  every  nation  loves  to  recall  the  heroic  events  in  its  past  and 
especially  to  tell  what  brought  it  into  existence.  What  is  remark- 
able is  the  way  in  which  the  Hebrews  recalled  their  beginning  and 
the  matters  on  which  they  insisted  there.  Thus,  as  has  been  said, 
they  constantly  insisted  that  their  deliverance  had  been  due  to  no 
act  of  their  own  ;  they  ascribed  the  whole  to  God.  One  cannot 
help  contrasting  the  way  in  which  our  own  people  dehght  to  tell 
of  the  prowess  of  Wallace  or  of  the  patient  courage  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  that  the  Hebrews  took  the  same  dehght  in  hearing 
about  their  national  heroes  is  seen  in  the  tales  they  told  about 
Samson  and  Jephthah  and  Gideon.  It  was  different  when  they 
told  about  the  origin  of  the  nation.  There  they  not  only  referred 
everything  to  God,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  rather  kept  out  of 
sight  the  means  God  used  to  dehver  Israel  in  the  glad  memory 
that  He  and  no  other  had  saved  the  nation. 

(b)  //  was  the  revelation  of  His  nature. — But  this  was  not  all, 
for  they  said  that  the  one  reason  which  prompted  God's  act  was 
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His  mere  grace.  They  say  in  different  ways  that  there  was  nothing 
special  about  the  nation  which  could  have  led  God  to  free  it. 
Israel  was  not  so  important  a  people  as  to  deserve  such  an  act  for 
its  own  sake.  It  was  a  very  small  people,  it  was  even  the  least  of 
the  peoples,  so  that  it  would  not  have  mattered  very  much  though 
it  had  disappeared  from  the  world.  Nor  could  they  claim  to  have 
been  dehvered  because  of  their  goodness,  for  they  confess  that  they 
had  been  rebellious  against  God  from  the  beginning.  One  cannot 
help  noting  how  constantly  the  people  say  that  they  were  slaves  in 
Egypt.  No  proud  nation,  such  as  the  Hebrews  were,  willingly 
recalls  such  a  fact  about  its  past.  The  reason  for  all  this  on  which 
Israel  dwelt  so  constantly  was  that  by  it  they  insisted  on  the  great- 
ness of  their  God,  and  above  all  they  marked  what  was  funda- 
mental in  their  religion  and  in  their  relation  to  God.  He  had  had 
mercy  on  men  who  had  no  help  or  hope  except  in  Him.  They 
owed  everything  which  they  were  and  which  they  had  to  the  un- 
merited grace  of  God  who  out  of  His  mercy  had  redeemed  them. 
St  Paul  marked  this  fundamental  truth  in  the  religion  of  all  his 
past  when  he  said  that  in  old  Israel  grace  came  before  law. 

Because  the  mercy  God  showed  them  did  not  com^e  on  account 
of  any  goodness  in  them,  it  was  unchangeable.  It  came  from  the 
very  nature  of  God  Himself,  and  He  could  not  change.  He 
would  not  go  back  on  what  He  had  done,  when  He  saved  Israel 
and  gave  it  its  liberty.  They  could  depend  on  Him  remaining 
the  same.  So  the  people  made  the  memory  of  the  Exodus  the 
constant  thing  in  their  faith.  They  dated  from  it :  this  month 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  months  to  them.  At  the  command  of 
Moses  they  took  an  old  festival  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  celebrating  every  year,  and  they  turned  it  into  a  memorial  of 
the  dehverance  from  Egypt.  Every  household  in  Israel  was  to 
celebrate  the  passover  on  that  first  night  of  their  year,  and  what 
they  did  then  was  in  all  its  details  to  remind  them  of  how  God 
came  to  save  them  then. 

In  the  same  way  the  Church  acted  in  connection  with  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  took  an  old  festival  and  changed  it  into  a 
memorial  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem.  It  celebrated  the  festival  at 
the  turn  of  the  year  and  called  it  Christmas.  We  date  from  that 
great  event  in  our  history.  We  call  everything  before  it  B.C., 
before  Christ,  and  everything  after  it  a.d.,  the  year  of  the  Lord. 
This  day  is  the  beginning  of  days  to  us,  because  the  event  which 
it  calls  to  mind  means  that  God  came  down  in  His  grace  to  redeem 
men  and  to  bring  them  light  and  new  hope. 
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The  reason  why  the  Jew  first  and  the  Christian  afterwards  have 
thought  and  acted  in  the  same  way  about  the  Exodus  and  the 
Incarnation  is  that  these  show  the  truth  which  is  fundamental  to 
their  faith.  God  i#now^ed  His  grace,  said  the  Jew,  when  He  re- 
deemed a  horde  of  slaves  from  Egypt.  God  showed  His  grace,  says 
the  Christian,  when  He  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  sinners.  God 
cares  for  the  souls  of  men.  He  showed  it  when  He  intervened 
thus  in  order  to  redeem,  and  He  will  never  be  less  than  He  has 
shown  Himself  to  be.  He  can  never  be  less  to  us,  says  the  Jew, 
than  our  fathers  saw  Him  in  Egypt.  He  can  never  be  less  to  us, 
says  the  Christian,  than  He  showed  Himself  to  be  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)  It  meant  that  Israel  was  the  people  of  God. — From  that  time 
Israel  began  to  think  of  itseJf  as  the  people  of  God.  They  were 
different  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  what  made  them 
different  was  their  reHgion.  They  were  the  only  people  to  whom 
God  through  Moses  had  revealed  these  truths  about  Himself. 
They  worshipped  a  different  God  from  that  of  other  peoples,  and 
because  they  thought  about  Him  in  a  different  way  they  lived  a 
different  life.  That  is  often  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  the 
divine  election  of  Israel,  and  it  is  often  represented  as  though  it 
meant  some  kind  of  divine  favouritism.  Now  of  course  it  can, 
like  hberty,  be  easily  thought  of  in  a  wrong  way.  It  can  be  turned 
into  a  reason  for  arrogance,  which  acts  as  though  a  man  or  a  nation 
could  be  sure  that  God  would  support  His  favourites,  whatever 
they  might  do.  It  might  also  be  made  the  reason  for  a  very 
beautiful  humility.  For  the  men  might  reverently  recognise  the 
wonder  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  to  them  because  of  no 
merit  of  theirs,  and  they  might  realise  that  whatever  was  given 
to  them  in  this  generous  way  was  given  to  be  shared  with  other 
men.  The  idea  of  election  is  like  the  idea  of  liberty  ;  a  great  deal 
depends  on  what  men  do  with  it  and  how  they  think  about  it. 

Meantime  the  fact  remains  that  Israel  through  God's  grace  to 
it  did  know  more  about  Him  than  any  other  nation.  Whatever 
it  did  with  that  knowledge,  it  remained  true  that  its  God  was  quite 
different  from  the  gods  of  other  men.  Therefore  Israel  could  not 
be  like  the  other  nations.  It  must  live  alone.  It  must  have  the 
courage  to  be  different  and  to  refuse  to  pretend  that  there  was  no 
distinction.  To  do  otherwise  was  simply  to  be  false  to  the  truth 
which  it  had  received. 

So  Israel  went  out  into  the  desert,  knowing  itself  separated,  and 
separated  by  its  religion.  Its  God  was  not  as  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.     And  it  must  learn  now  where  the  difference  lay. 


LESSON  V 
AT  SINAI  AND  KADESH 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — Exodus  xxiv.  At  Mount  Sinai. 

Tues. — Deuteronomy  V.  1-2  i,l  ^,     ^      ^ 

or  Exodus  XX.  1-2 1  /  ^^^  ^^'^  Commandments. 

Wed.  — Deuteronomy  v.  22-33  Moses'  authority  to  teach  more. 

Thur. — Exodus  xxi.  28-36  Other  Laws  about  Conduct. 

Fri.    — Exodus  XX.  22-26;!  ^1       t  1         ttt      ,  . 

xxiii    1 4.- 1 7  /  Other  Laws  about  Worship. 

Sat.    — Exodus  xviii.  13-26  Rulers  and  judges  appointed. 

Sun.   — St  Matthew  V.  1 7-20I       r^.     ^^       ^ 

St  Mark  X.  17-21      j       The  New  Law. 

Israel  marched  to  Sinai,  where,  camped  before  the  mountain,  it 
received  its  law  in  the  form  of  the  ten  commandments.  It  then 
moved  on  to  Kadesh-Barnea  in  the  steppes  which  lie  on  the  south 
of  Judah.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  people  camped  at 
Kadesh  during  the  years  that  they  remained  there.  There  is  no 
place  in  all  that  district  with  a  sufficient  water-supply  to  have 
supported  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  so  large  a  body  as  that  which 
Israel  had  now  become.  The  likehhood  is  that  the  clans  went 
back  to  the  nomadic  hfe  of  their  fathers  and  scattered,  feeding 
their  flocks  wherever  they  found  pasture.  But  they  made  Kadesh 
their  centre  to  which  they  gathered  at  certain  times. 

1.  How  the  Decalogue  was  given. — It  is  said  about  the  ten 
commandments  that  they  were  spoken  directly  by  God  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  whole  nation,  while  other  laws  were  delivered  to  it  by 
Moses.  It  is  also  said  that  they  were  written  down  by  God  Him- 
self on  two  stone  tablets  and  handed  by  Him  to  Moses.  We  are 
not  to  take  these  things  to  be  literally  true,  as  though  God  wrote 
the  laws  with  His  finger  on  two  smoothed  stones.  What  the 
Hebrews  meant  by  this  way  of  putting  the  matter  was  that  the 
Decalogue  was  fundamental.  Every  man  in  the  nation  must 
know  these  laws.     There  might  be  other  laws,  hke  those  about 
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the  correct  way  of  offering  sacrifice  at  the  festivals  or  for  men's 
sins,  which  only  the  priests  needed  to  know.  But  every  Israelite 
must  know  the  ten  commandments,  and  these  laws  governed 
everyone,  priests,  rulers  and  people  ahke.  To  say,  too,  that  these 
had  been  written  by  God  on  stone  tablets  was  a  vivid  way  of 
saying  that  they  were  unchangeable.  Other  laws  might  and  would 
need  to  be  changed.  So  long  as  the  men  were  living  by  their 
flocks  in  the  desert,  the  offerings  they  brought  to  God  consisted 
of  their  sheep.  But  when  they  grew  crops  in  Palestine,  they 
needed  to  be  told  about  the  tithes  and  first-fruits  of  those  crops. 
The  law  needed  to  be  interpreted  in  order  to  suit  the  new  con- 
ditions. But  no  one  had  the  right  to  alter  the  ten  commandments. 
The  Decalogue  was  set  apart  from  every  other  law  which  governed 
the  hfe  of  the  nation.  It  was  final,  absolute,  immutable.  Any- 
one who  ignored  it  ceased  to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

2.  The  Decalogue :  its  Purpose  as  a  Revelation  of  God's  Nature. 
— It  has  been  said  that  Israel  believed  it  had  been  set  free  by  its 
God,  and  that  it  was  set  free,  not  to  do  whatever  it  liked,  but  to 
serve  Him.  The  men  needed  to  know  what  was  the  nature  and 
the  character  of  Him  who  had  thus  delivered  them.  They  also 
needed  to  know  what  His  will  was  and  so  how  they  were  to  serve 
Him.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  questions  run  into  one  another. 
For  what  God  asked  man  to  do  in  order  to  please  Him  showed 
what  manner  of  God  He  was.  He  asked  or  commanded  certain 
things,  because  these  were  what  He  cared  for.  Now  in  the 
Decalogue  they  learned  that  He  cared  a  great  deal  about  the  way 
they  behaved  to  one  another.  Most  of  the  laws  had  to  do  with 
the  divine  desire  that  they  should  not  do  any  wrong  to  their 
brother-Israehtes.  So  these  laws  showed  the  inner  nature  of 
Jehovah.  What  angered  Him  most  so  that  He  would  surely 
punish  it  was  wrong-doing.  In  His  nature  He  was  a  moral  God, 
not  a  God  of  nature. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Israehtes  must  use  no  image  which  was 
to  represent  their  God.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  means  that  the  people  thought  of  God  as  pure  spirit  without 
any  bodily  form.  As  we  have  seen,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  God  coming  to  talk  to  Adam  in  the  garden.  But  they  were 
forbidden  to  use  any  such  form  in  their  worship.  The  reason  was 
partly  that  the  use  of  such  an  image  would  have  helped  to  make 
Him  hke  the  other  gods.  Egypt,  e.g.  worshipped  its  gods  under 
the  form  of  beasts.  Partly,  also,  Israel  was  to  remember  that  its 
God  was  too  great  to  be  represented  under  the  form  of  any  creature. 
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He  had  made  all  things,  and  even  the  greatest  could  not  be  a 
figure  of  Him.  To  think  of  Him  in  such  a  form  was  to  risk 
thinking  of  Him  as  part  of  nature. 

So  Jehovah  revealed  Himself  as  greater  than  nature  and  as 
caring  first  and  last  for  right  conduct.  In  these  two  respects  the 
God  of  Israel  was  different  from  all  other  gods.  That  is  why  the 
Decalogue  begins  by  saying  that  the  people  must  have  no  other 
god  or  acknowledge  no  other  god  than  their  own.  If  they  did, 
they  simply  showed  that  they  did  not  reahse  how  different  He  was 
from  all  other  gods.  If  an  Indian  convert  were  to  try  to  worship 
the  god  Siva  as  well  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  would  show  his  ignorance  of  the  total  difference  between 
Jesus  and  Siva. 

3.  The  Laws  about  Worship. — In  a  sense  the  laws  about  owning 
no  other  God  and  using  no  image  are  laws  about  worship.  I 
have  set  them  by  themselves  because  they  also  bring  out  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Decalogue,  viz.,  to  reveal  the  nature  of  God  Him- 
self. But  there  is  another  law  on  worship  which  forbade  the  people 
to  do  any  severe  manual  work  on  the  Sabbath.  This  command 
was  intended  to  be  part  of  their  worship  of  God,  it  was  not  meant 
to  provide  a  day  of  rest  for  the  tired  bodies  and  minds  of  men. 
The  practice,  of  course,  has  had  that  result,  and  can  be  com- 
mended, even  on  that  ground,  to  people  who  do  not  practise  any 
religion.  Even  irreligious  men  can  see  the  relief  of  having  one 
rest  day  in  seven.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Israelites  were  ordered 
to  be  careful  to  let  their  households  rest  as  well  as  themselves. 
But  that  was  to  prevent  men,  who  grudged  seeing  a  whole  day 
every  week  given  up  to  doing  no  work,  from  overworking  their 
servants  or  their  animals,  while  they  themselves  kept  the  law.  The 
purpose  of  the  Sabbath  law  was  definitely  religious.  Men  were 
to  have  an  outward  evidence  of  their  devotion  to  their  God.  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  beautiful  thoughts  about  their  God.  The 
men  must  make  definite  room  in  their  hves  for  a  time  in  which 
they  recalled  what  they  owed  Him.  Love  is  of  little  use,  if  it  is 
always  silent.  And,  if  it  meant  some  sacrifice  in  preventing  them 
from  making  so  much  money,  it  would  only  be  a  better  evidence 
of  their  devotion.  Men  serve  their  God  best  when  they  serve 
Him  with  what  costs  them  something. 

4.  The  Limitation  of  these  Laws. — Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  about  these  laws  is  that  they  did  not  tell  the  people 
how  they  were  to  worship  their  God.  All  that  was  told  them 
was  how  they  were  not  to  do  it.     To  be  ordered  never  to  worship 
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any  other  god  v^as  very  important,  but  it  did  not  tell  them  what 
kind  of  worship  their  ov/n  God  desired.  Yet  it  is  not  the  worship 
we  refuse  to  false  gods,  but  the  worship  we  offer  to  the  true 
God,  which  helps  us  to  be  reverent-hearted  men.  In  the  same 
way  the  use  of  images  in  divine  worship  would  have  given  them 
a  poor  thought  of  what  God  was.  But  it  is  not  by  refusing  to 
think  wrong  things  about  our  God,  it  is  by  thinking  high  and 
worthy  things  about  Him  that  men  learn  to  reverence  Him. 
Even  the  Sabbath  law  was  incomplete.  It  told  the  men  what 
they  were  not  to  do  on  this  day  in  the  week,  but  did  not  tell  how 
they  were  to  fill  its  empty  hours.  Yet  again,  it  is  the  things  we 
do  for  the  sake  of  helping  us  to  remember  God  which  matter  most. 

What  the  laws  of  worship  in  the  Decalogue  were  intended  to 
do  was  to  insist  to  Israel  that  its  faith  was  different  from  every 
other  faith.  The  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  God 
was  different.  When  men  worship,  they  do  what  they  believe 
to  be  that  which  their  God  desires  from  them  and  what  will  help 
them  to  remember  w^hat  He  is  and  so  to  become  more  like  Him, 
The  people  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  heathen  practices  in 
worship,  because  these  would  teach  them  false  ideas  about  God. 

But  it  is  evident  that  these  laws  needed  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  laws  which  told  Israel  how  it  was  to  offer  its  own  worship. 
These  would  give  the  true  thoughts  about  God  and  would  form 
right  habits  through  which  they  would  reverently  hft  up  their 
hearts  to  Him.  So  they  were  bidden  listen  to  and  obey  Moses, 
when  he  taught  them  the  higher  and  better  way.  As  we  have 
seen,  Moses  had  already  taught  them  the  true  way  of  practising 
the  passover.  This  old  family  festival  had  been  made  a  means  of 
recalhng  the  grace  of  God  who  saved  them  from  Egypt.  Every 
act  which  they  did  on  that  night  was  turned  into  a  reminder  of 
what  they  owed  to  Him  and  of  His  mercy  to  them  and  of  their 
debt  to  Him.  Now,  when  they  went  to  Kadesh,  an  altar  was  set 
up  for  their  worship  where  they  were  to  offer  their  sacrifices  and 
to  which  they  were  to  bring  all  their  gifts.  The  men  who 
officiated  there  were  their  own  priests  who  had  learned  and  could 
teach  the  right  ways  of  worship  to  their  God.  Festivals  were 
instituted  every  year  and  every  male  Israehte  was  required  to 
come  to  these.  They  might  be  scattered  over  the  country,  feed- 
ing their  sheep  on  the  open  steppes.  But  when  the  sacred  seasons 
came  round,  they  must  come  together  to  the  sanctuary  and  join 
in  the  services  which  were  there  offered  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
The  practice  helped  to  keep  them  together  as  a  people.     But, 
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since  they  came  together  for  the  rites  of  their  common  religion, 
these  served  also  to  remind  them  that  their  common  bond  was 
their  rehgion,  and  they  helped  the  men  to  keep  in  mind  con- 
tinually the  claim  of  God  on  them  and  that  the  great  end  of  life 
was  to  know  and  obey  and  worship  God.  In  much  the  same 
way  our  Presbyterian  worship  requires  every  member  at  certain 
times  to  attend  the  rite  of  the  Holy  Communion.  For  then  we 
remind  ourselves  of  our  debt  to  God  who  through  Jesus  Christ 
has  redeemed  sinful  men,  and  together  we  recall  again  how  the 
greatest  thing  for  us  is  to  be  and  to  remain  His  loyal  servants. 

5.  The  Moral  Laws. — The  laws  in  the  Decalogue  which  for- 
bade murder  and  theft,  false  witness  and  greed,  had  a  double 
purpose.  They  were  a  revelation  of  the  will,  and  so  of  the  nature, 
of  Israel's  God.  No  one  who  was  content  to  hve  for  Himself 
and  with  no  thought  of  his  neighbour  could  be  His  true  servant, 
for  He  hated  such  selfishness.  The  other  gods  might  be  content 
if  only  their  worshippers  gave  them  sacrifices  and  the  reverence 
they  required.  But  Jehovah  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  except 
just  and  honourable  dealing. 

The  laws  also  reminded  the  men  that,  unless  they  recognised 
one  another's  rights  and  respected  them,  there  could  be  no  nation, 
indeed  no  human  society.  The  cement  which  holds  society 
together,  so  that  every  man  has  not  his  hand  at  his  neighbour's 
throat,  is  that  each  does  not  take  everything  which  he  can  grab, 
and  the  place  where  we  all  learn  that  first  is  the  home.  That  is 
why  these  laws  begin  with  the  command  to  children  to  obey  their 
parents.  The  home  is  just  a  little  world,  and  there  we  learn  at 
the  beginning  that  we  cannot  have  everything  our  own  way.  If 
there  was  a  scramble  for  every  child  to  get  what  it  wanted  and  to 
do  nothing  except  what  it  Hked,  the  home  would  not  be  a  home 
at  all,  but  a  wild  beast's  den.  To  prevent  it  from  becoming  that, 
there  must  be  someone  there  in  control.  The  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  who  are  the  older  and  the  wiser  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  good  order  unless  they  are  finally  obeyed. 

6.  Limits  of  these  Laws. — But  again,  while  the  Decalogue  lays 
down  these  great  principles  quite  clearly,  they  need  more.  For 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  is  murder.  A  man  may  kill 
another  in  self-defence,  or  he  may  kill  him  by  accident.  Nor  is 
it  as  easy  as  it  seems  to  decide  what  theft  may  be.  If  two  men  go 
into  partnership  in  working  a  farm  or  in  herding  a  flock  of  sheep, 
it  may  become  a  real  question  to  whom  some  part  of  the  crop  or 
some  of  the  lambs  belong.     It  is  very  difficult  too  to  decide  when 
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a  man  is  greedy  or  covetous.  Everyone  knows  that  greed  is  bad, 
but  everyone  also  can  see  that  the  line  betw^een  claiming  one's 
rights  and  claiming  too  much  is  very  hard  to  draw.  Besides,  there 
must  be  someone  to  enforce  these  moral  laws  and  to  punish  those 
who  broke  them.  Without  that  they  would  become  dead  letters, 
chiselled  nicely  on  the  stone-tablets,  but  having  no  influence. 
Inside  the  home  the  parents  had  the  duty  to  carry  out  the  laws  of 
the  home,  and  there  was  need  for  someone  to  do  the  same  in  the 
new  nation. 

Both  the  moral  laws  and  the  laws  about  worship  in  the  De- 
calogue needed  to  be  supplemented.  Hence  we  find  that  this  was 
done  after  the  people  settled  at  Kadesh. 

7.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant. — The  place  was  called  Kadesh, 
or  holy,  because  the  chief  sanctuary  was  there.  That  means  that 
there  was  an  altar  where  sacrifices  were  offered.  Priests  were 
needed  in  order  to  offer  these  sacrifices  in  the  right  way.  To  this 
altar  the  scattered  clans  gathered  to  the  festivals.  But  the  place  was 
also  called  the  well,  or  source  of  judgment,  because  disputes  were 
brought  for  settlement  at  the  sanctuary.  Quarrels  could  easily 
rise  between  the  separate  clans,  e.g.  over  their  right  to  certain 
pastures,  like  those  which  broke  out  between  Abraham's  shepherds 
and  those  of  Lot.  Other  difficulties  might  rise  inside  a  clan 
between  two  men  over  property.  Some  of  these  could  be  settled 
by  the  local  sheikhs,  but  some  of  them  were  new  questions  which 
the  old  rules  did  not  cover.  The  men  or  the  clans  brought  these 
matters  to  the  sanctuary  to  be  determined  by  God,  who  was 
recognised  by  everyone  to  be  the  supreme  guide  in  all  such  ques- 
tions. They  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  priests.  Natur- 
ally the  priests  preserved  the  decisions  which  had  been  reached  in 
connection  with  particular  cases,  and  used  them  so  as  to  determine 
similar  cases  which  might  arrive.  In  this  way  a  httle  collection 
of  laws  sprang  up  which  served  to  guide  the  simple  hfe  of  the 
people  during  their  stay  at  Kadesh. 

Several  of  these  laws  are  still  in  existence,  for  they  have  been 
preserved  in  what  is  generally  called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Exodus  xx-xxii.  If  these  are  examined  in  connection  with  the 
Decalogue,  the  difference  will  be  noted  at  once.  The  ten  com- 
mandments lay  down  broad  general  principles  which  are  to  govern 
all  the  nation's  hfe  and  the  hfe  of  individuals.  The  laws  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
special  cases.  Thus  Exodus  xxi.  1 1  ff.  determines  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  dehberate  murder  and  homicide,  and  decides 
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what  is  to  be  done  in  the  two  cases.  Or,  again,  we  find  the  case  of 
an  ox  which  hurts  or  kills  a  man,  and  the  distinction  is  made 
between  an  ox  which  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  such  a  thing  and 
one  which  was  not.  Obviously  the  owner  of  a  beast  which  was 
notoriously  savage  was  more  responsible  for  the  damage  the  brute 
did,  since  he  ought  to  have  kept  it  under  better  restraint.  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant  attempts  to  apply  to  particular  cases  and 
to  develop  in  order  to  fit  new  needs  the  great  principles  laid  down 
in  the  fundamental  Decalogue. 

8.  The  Authorities  or  Rulers  who  administered  these  laws. — 
But  as  soon  as  men  lay  down  laws  which  are  to  guide  their 
behaviour  to  one  another,  there  must  be  some  person  or  persons 
who  pronounce  these  and  who  enforce  them.  Laws  which  are 
not  enforced  are  simply  waste  paper.  If  Israel  was  to  hold 
together  in  the  wilderness  and  not  to  scatter,  every  clan  and  tribe 
seeking  only  its  own  interests,  it  must  find  and  follow  its  leaders. 
In  this  way  it  should  obey  the  God  of  all  good  order. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  people  were  settled  at  Kadesh,  we 
find  the  story  of  how  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  bade  him 
recognise  this  fact.  He  is  said  to  have  found  his  son-in-law 
kilhng  himself  with  overwork.  He  was  trying  to  control  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  nation  and  to  administer  all  its  business.  Not 
only  was  one  man  unfit  to  do  the  work,  but,  since  Moses  was 
mortal,  everything  was  sure  to  fall  into  confusion  after  his  death. 
So  fresh  arrangements  were  made,  and  a  set  of  officials  appointed  to 
do  the  work  which  was  too  great  for  one  man.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  arrangement  falls  along  the  fine  of  what  we  have 
already  noticed.  These  new  officials  were  not  in  power  so  that 
they  could  do  anything  which  they  chose.  They  were  there  to 
carry  out  laws  which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  alter  when  they 
would.  These  laws  governed  both  the  officials  and  the  people, 
and  they  were  the  outcome  of  the  great  principles  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  Decalogue.  By  them  men  in  Israel  were  trying 
to  make  it  sure  that  all  should  have  justice  and  that  none  should  be 
able  to  ill-treat  his  fellows.  They  were  giving  power  to  certain  men 
because  without  such  leaders  the  laws  would  have  no  effect,  and 
Israel  should  become  a  lawless  mob  instead  of  a  people.  They  were 
also  setting  up  arrangements  about  worship  to  their  God,  in  order 
through  these  to  keep  men  loyal  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  and 
to  teach  them  reverent  and  worthy  ways  of  thinking  about  Him. 

Thus  the  arrangements  at  Kadesh  were  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
principles  of  the  ten  commandments  into  a  real  influence  on  the 
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life  of  their  nation.  In  the  ten  commandments  the  people 
learned  what  was  the  nature  and  the  will  of  their  own  God. 
Jehovah  was  different  from  the  other  gods.  Therefore  Israel, 
which  obeyed  His  will,  was  different  from  the  other  nations.  It 
was  different  in  the  way  in  which  it  worshipped  its  God  and  in 
the  life  it  lived  in  obedience  to  Him.  This  new  life  of  worship  and 
of  obedience  was  the  bond  which  kept  it  together  and  which  kept 
it  from  melting  away  in  the  desert.  It  owed  everything  it  was  to 
its  religion. 


LESSON  VI 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  PALESTINE 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — Joshua  i.  Joshua  opposite  Jericho. 

Tues. — Joshua  ix.  3-21  How  some   Canaanites  were 

treated. 

Wed.  — Judges  iv.  Deborah  and  Barak. 

Thur. — Judges  vii.  19-viii.  3  Gideon  and  the  Midianites. 

Fri.    — Judges  xvi.  23-31  How  Samson  died  for  IsraeL 

Sat.    — Judges  ii.  6-23  Lest  we  forget. 

Sun.  — Deuteronomy  vi.  The  Danger  of  Victory. 

There  are  two  things  which  need  to  be  said  about  the  conquest  in 
generah 
1.  The  Conquest  was  more  gradual  than  is  generally  recognised. 

— The  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  give  the  impression 
that  the  country  was  carried  by  united  Israel  in  one  sweeping  rush 
under  a  single  leader,  and  was  then  divided  up  among  the  tribes. 
But  that  account  was  written  late,  when  the  later  writers  were 
not  interested  in  giving  all  the  details  about  Israel's  victory.  They 
were  giving  a  short  summary,  and  so  they  telescoped  the  account. 
If  a  man  to-day  were  to  tell  the  story  of  Scotland's  wars  of  independ- 
ence, not  by  itself  but  rather  as  part  of  the  longer  history  of  the 
country,  he  might  be  content  to  describe  the  rise  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  and  then  to  concentrate  on  the  victory  at  Bannockburn. 
He  might  not  find  space  or  time  to  tell  about  the  deeds  of  Wallace, 
and  might  say  nothing  about  Bruce's  early  failures.  So  the  later 
writer  has  told  in  full  how  Joshua  broke  in  by  Jericho  and  captured 
the  backbone  of  the  country  by  taking  Benjamin  from  Jordan  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  how  this  victory  decided  the  matter 
because  it  made  Israel  finally  master  of  Palestine. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  two  reasons  given  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  for  God  not  having  driven  out  all  the  nations 
before  Israel.  In  one  place  it  is  said  that  these  were  left  in  order 
that  the  later  generation  might  learn  war  (iii.  i,  2);  in  the  other, 
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that  God  meant  by  these  enemies  to  test  the  people's  loyalty  to 
Him  (ii.  21,  22).  Now  men  do  not  give  two  reasons  for  one 
thing,  unless  the  thing  itself  is  a  fact.  The  fact  which  asked  for 
explanation  was  that  Israel's  victory  was  gradual.  It  was  also 
carried  out  by  clans  or  combinations  of  clans  acting  at  different 
places.  We  hear  of  Judah  and  Simeon  carrying  the  south  country 
and  of  Caleb's  conquest  there  of  Hebron  (Judges  i.  1-15).  East 
Jordan  was  conquered  and  settled  by  Reuben  and  Gad  before 
Jordan  was  crossed  (Deut.  iii.  12-17).  There  is  an  account  of 
Ephraim  having  crossed  Jordan  opposite  Mount  Ebal,  and  having 
founded  their  first  sanctuary  near  Shechem  (Deut.  xxvii.  1-8).  The 
victory  of  Joshua  at  Jericho  was  the  final  success  which  put  the 
seal  on  the  rest,  as  Bannockburn  confirmed  all  Scotland's  earlier 
struggles. 

2.  The  Result  of  the  Conquest  being  gradual. — This  means  that 
the  Canaanites  were  not  butchered  by  the  invaders.  For,  just  as 
the  conquest  was  gradual,  so  the  success  of  the  separate  tribes  was 
unequal.  Some  strong  tribes  were  able  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  their  territory,  hke  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim. 
Weaker  tribes  had  to  be  content  to  win  a  place  in  the  land,  but  are 
said  to  have  been  definitely  inferior  to  the  Canaanites.  In 
Judges  i.  27-36  appears  a  hst  of  tribes  about  which  it  is  said  that 
they  were  unable  to  expel  the  native  Canaanites,  so  that  these 
continued  to  live  alongside  the  invaders.  Apparently  Dan  was 
driven  back  into  the  hills,  and  could  not  hold  its  own  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  that  list  it  will  be  noticed  how 
often  we  hear  of  the  Israelites  being  unable  to  capture  the  walled 
towns.  They  did  not  possess  the  weapons  or  the  skill  needed  to 
besiege  these.  There  was  a  belt  of  such  towns  stretching  across 
the  vale  of  Esdraelon  and  separating  Ephraim  from  what  came 
to  be  called  Galilee,  which  they  were  unable  to  capture,  and 
Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites  until  the  time 
of  David. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  tribes,  Israehtes  and  Canaanites 
lived  alongside  each  other.  The  powerful  tribe  of  Benjamin 
under  Joshua's  leadership  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Gibeonites  who  inhabited  part  of  the  territory  (Joshua  ix.  3-15). 
Though  Ephraim  overran  its  new  land,  there  were  Canaanites  in 
Shechem  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  and  that  leader  married  a  woman 
of  the  conquered  race  (Judges  viii.  31  ;  ix.  1-5).  It  is  said  about 
the  new  masters  of  some  districts  that  when  they  were  strong  they 
put  the  conquered  under  tribute,  or  taskwork,  as  the  Egyptians  had 
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done  to  Israel,  e.g.  Judges  i.  28.  We  have  to  think  of  the  new- 
comers gradually  dispossessing  their  predecessors  of  the  land, 
which  was  the  basis  of  every  old  civilisation.  The  dispossessed 
Canaanites  became  dependent  on  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
these  formed  the  "  strangers  within  thy  gates "  or  about  thy 
homestead,  who  appear  so  often  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Because  they  were  thus  dependent  and,  as  aliens,  had  no  legal 
rights,  they  are  there  commended  to  the  charity  of  their  masters. 
There  is  even  provision  for  their  being  admitted  to  share  in  some 
parts  of  the  rehgious  worship  of  the  nation. 

3.  Dangers  from  this  Situation. — ^There  were  certain  grave 
dangers  which  resulted  from  the  way  in  which  the  conquest  was 
carried  out. 

{a)  Because  the  country  was  won  by  the  separate  clans,  or  by 
combinations  of  the  clans,  e.g.  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  federation 
which  had  begun  at  Kadesh  was  weakened.  Men  who  had 
conquered  as  Ephraimites  or  Judeans  or  Benjamites  naturally  came 
to  forget  the  larger  unity  of  Israel  to  which  they  belonged.  For  a 
considerable  time  each  of  these  tribes  was  so  busy  settling  its  new 
territory,  looking  after  its  own  affairs,  and  sometimes  defending  its 
land  from  invaders,  that  they  had  little  opportunity  to  think  about 
more  than  their  local  interests.  One  finds  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
how  much  each  tribe  or  clan  needed  to  rely  on  its  own  efforts. 
When  Eglon  of  Moab  tried  to  follow  Joshua  across  the  Jordan 
fords  and  possessed  himself  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  it  was 
Ehud  of  Benjamin  who,  with  some  help  from  Ephraim,  drove 
him  back  (judges  iii.  12-30).  When  the  Midianites  crossed 
higher  up  Jordan  and  ravaged  the  district  of  Ephraim,  it  was 
Gideon,  with  his  clan  of  Abiezer,  who  expelled  them  (Judges  vi. 
11-16).  Jephthah  had  no  help  outside  his  own  tribe  when  he 
repelled  the  attack  of  Ammon  on  Gilead  (Judges  xi.  4-1 1).  Only 
when  a  large  force  of  Canaanites  came  down  under  Sisera  from  the 
north  do  we  hear  of  anything  like  a  combination  of  all  Israel 
against  the  invader  (Judges  iv.  v.).  And  even  there  Deborah 
bitterly  rebuked  several  of  the  tribes  for  having  been  indifferent 
to  the  national  danger.  What  is  still  more  significant  is  that  she 
did  not  even  rebuke  Judah  for  its  absence.  Evidently  that  strong 
tribe  was  never  expected  to  come  to  the  help  of  its  threatened 
brethren  in  the  North.  Though  it  had  wished  to  come,  it  might 
not  have  been  able.  For  between  it  and  Benjamin  lay  Jerusalem, 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  and  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites. 
How  far  the  spirit  of  tribal  selfishness  could  go  and  how  grave 
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was  the  risk  which  it  could  bring  is  seen  in  the  story  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Gideon  and  his  fellow-Ephraimites.  The  members 
of  the  tribe  resented  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  one  of  its  clans 
should  have  dared  to  take  action  in  order  to  deliver  Israel  without 
consulting  them  first  (Judges  viii.  1-3).  Evidently  they  were 
afraid  that  the  clan  under  his  leadership  should  win  too  great 
influence  and  power. 

The  danger  was  very  great  that  the  federation  which  Moses 
had  founded  should  break  up  into  its  separate  tribes  again.  The 
result  would  have  been  that,  instead  of  a  number  of  small  States 
occupying  the  country,  which  called  themselves  Canaanites,  and 
which  were  full  of  jealousy  of  one  another,  there  should  come  to 
be  a  group  of  tribes  which  called  themselves  Israelites,  but  which 
were  equally  unable  to  combine  into  a  common  nation.  Along 
with  this  danger  to  the  nation  went  also  a  grave  danger  to  its 
religion.  For  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Mosaic  revival  of 
rehgion  was  very  closely  connected  with  the  new  federation. 
Jehovah  was  the  God  of  united  Israel.  If  the  union  of  Israel  gave 
way,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  recognition  of  His  character  and 
power  would  be  also  lost. 

(Jf)  What  helped  the  danger  of  this  situation  was  the  character 
of  the  new  country,  and  the  existence  of  some  unconquered 
districts.  Thus  the  deep  trough  of  the  Jordan  valley  forms  a 
natural  separation  between  East  and  West  Palestine,  and  made  it 
difficult  for  the  tribes  on  the  two  sides  to  maintain  close  relation. 
The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  again,  separates  the  hills  of  GaUlee  from 
those  of  Ephraim,  as  the  valley  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling  used  to 
divide  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands.  So  long  as  this  valley 
was  firmly  held  by  the  Canaanites  in  their  belt  of  fortified  towns, 
it  served  to  isolate  the  settlements  in  Naphtali,  Issachar,  etc.  And 
finally,  so  long  as  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Jebusite,  it  formed  a  barrier  which  hampered  free  inter- 
course between  Benjamin  and  Judah.  We  in  Scotland  can  recog- 
nise better  than  any  other  nation  how  the  natural  barriers  of 
sea-loch  and  mountain-range  helped  to  maintain  a  clan  system  of 
government  and  made  it  difficult  for  our  people  to  develop  a  central 
government  or  even  a  common  language.  The  nature  of  the 
new  country  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  sporadic  character  of 
the  settlement  to  make  it  easier  for  Israel  to  lose  what  it  had  gained 
at  Kadesh.  A  tribe,  or  combination  of  tribes,  which  had  won 
its  district  by  its  own  efforts,  and  which  needed  to  maintain  it  by 
its  own  courage,  found  itself  shut  off  from  its  neighbours  by  these 
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physical  barriers.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  people  ran  the 
risk  of  breaking  up  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  might  have 
gone  its  own  way  and  developed  its  own  type  of  Hfe  without  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  larger  whole. 

(c)  The  worst  effect  of  the  situation  which  has  been  described 
was  the  danger  to  Israel's  distinctive  rehgion.  The  sanctuary  at 
Kadesh  had  been  the  centre  of  the  people's  religion.  Since  it  had 
been  instituted  by  Moses,  its  ritual  was  comparatively  pure,  and 
the  worship  practised  there  represented  the  higher  faith  which 
he  had  taught.  The  festivals  at  the  central  shrine  had  helped  to 
bring  the  whole  people  into  contact  with  this  purer  form  of  religion. 
In  Palestine  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  sanctuary.  Men 
in  Asher,  in  Judah,  and  in  Gilead  could  not  gather  to  a  common 
centre,  even  when  a  sanctuary  was  instituted  at  Shiloh.  If  these 
men  were  to  worship  their  God  at  alJ,  they  must  have  their  own 
shrines.  Accordingly,  we  hear  about  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  setting  up  an  altar  in  Gilead  (Joshua  xxii.  I'^ff)  ;  we  read 
of  a  temple  being  built  at  Shiloh  in  Benjamin,  and  of  the  ark  being 
brought  into  it  (i  Sam.  i.  3;  iii.  3);  there  is  another  shrine  at 
Mount  Ebal  in  Ephraim  (Deut.  xxvii.  4,  5)  ;  and,  when  the 
tribe  of  Dan  makes  a  new  settlement  near  the  head-waters  of 
Jordan,  they  set  up  a  sanctuary  for  themselves  (Judges  xviii.  30). 
Again,  the  danger  was  very  real  that  these  tribes,  as  they  went  their 
own  way  in  political  and  social  matters,  might  also  go  their  own 
way  in  their  rehgious  customs.  The  unity  of  their  religion  might 
be  in  as  much  danger  as  their  national  unity. 

Now,  when  men  in  the  local  tribes  made  their  arrangements 
for  continuing  worship,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  set  up  a  sanctuary. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  priests  for  their  new  shrines  who  knew 
the  purer  type  of  worship  at  Kadesh.  The  priests  who  had 
served  at  the  sanctuary  there  were  scattered,  and  they  were  prob- 
ably few  in  number.  There  was  no  certainty  of  men  being 
found  for  the  new  shrines  who  were  capable  of  guiding  the  worship 
there.  The  people  had  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  time.  So  we  hear  of  Micah  appointing  one  of  his  sons  to 
be  his  priest  when  he  set  up  a  shrine  in  his  hamlet  in  Ephraim 
(Judges  xvii.  5).  The  lad  was  not  likely  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  right  way  to  worship  God.  Thus  we  hear  of  an  image 
of  God  having  been  used  in  the  worship  of  this  particular  place. 
When  a  levite  came  to  the  hamlet,  Micah  at  once  seized  upon 
him  and  appointed  him  in  place  of  his  son,  and  expressed  himself 
confident  of  the  blessing  of  God  because  he  had  now  someone 
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who  could  offer  the  right  worship  (Judges  xvii.  7-13.)  When 
the  Danites,  on  their  way  to  their  new  settlement,  found 
the  levite  with  Micah,  they  at  once  persuaded  him  to  go  with 
them  and  made  him  priest  of  the  tribe  (Judges  xviii.  19).  But 
in  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  sanctuary  set  up  by  Gideon  at 
Ophrah,  there  was  no  regular  priest.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  abuses  were  liable  to  creep  in.  Such  a 
thing  would  happen  the  more  readily  because  the  old  forms  of 
worship  in  the  separate  tribes,  which  had  been  superseded  by  the 
better  worship  at  Kadesh,  came  back;  and  when  these  came 
back  they  obscured  what  was  the  peculiar  teaching  which  Moses 
had  given,  viz.,  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  different  from 
all  other  gods.  When  men  revived  forms  of  worship  which  were 
not  very  different  from  the  way  in  which  the  Canaanites  worshipped 
their  gods,  they  were  liable  to  forget  that  there  w^as  any  real  differ- 
ence between  Jehovah  and  Baal.  All  the  work  which  had  been 
done  by  Moses  during  the  time  in  Kadesh  was  threatened  by  the 
new  conditions  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  federation 
which  had  kept  Israel  from  becoming  mere  wandering  nomads 
was  giving  place  to  a  number  of  jealous  and  separate  tribes.  The 
religion  which  had  made  the  cement  of  that  federation,  and  made 
it  know  itself  a  people  apart,  was  giving  way  to  the  idea  of 
Jehovah  as  one  among  the  other  gods,  and  not  very  unlike 
them. 

4.  The  Book  of  Judges. — It  is  only  when  we  realise  the  con- 
fused and  difficult  time  through  which  the  people  were  passing 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  fair  to  the  hfe  which  appears  in  the  Book 
of  Judges.  The  period  was  one  of  constant  war,  war  to  win  the 
new  settlements  from  the  Canaanites,  war  to  defend  these,  after 
they  had  been  won,  from  the  desert  tribes  which  tried  to  follow 
Israel's  example  and  take  Palestine  for  themselves.  Now  a  time 
of  war  is  not  one  when  men  make  any  great  advance  either  in 
morals  or  in  reHgion.  As  we  have  learned  in  the  Great  War,  it 
is  much  if  men  do  not  go  back  on  what  they  have  already  won. 

(a)  The  Religion  of  the  Book. — ^The  religious  teachers  of  the 
time  needed  to  be  content  to  hold  fast  and  impress  on  the  minds 
of  their  people  the  first  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  that  they 
must  acknowledge  no  other  God  than  their  own.  One  means 
which  they  used  was  that  they  collected  a  number  of  stories  which 
told  how  one  champion  here,  and  another  there,  had  risen  to  dehver 
Israel  from  invaders  into  its  territory.  About  these  men  they 
said  that  they  had  all  been  devoted  followers  of  Jehovah.     In  His 
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name  and  at  His  bidding  they  had  done  what  they  did.  Deborah, 
who  roused  the  people  against  the  Canaanites,  was  a  prophetess  : 
Samson,  who  made  head  against  the  Philistines,  was  a  Nazirite  : 
Gideon,  who  drove  out  Midian,  began  by  throwing  down  the 
altar  of  Baal  in  his  father's  clan.  What  they  were  able  to  do  they 
did  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  the  God  of  all  Israel. 

The  same  religious  teachers  put  all  these  tales  also  into  a  frame- 
work, which  summed  up  what  they  thought  men  might  learn  from 
that  time.  They  said  that,  whenever  Israel  weakened  in  its 
devotion  to  its  own  God  and  began  to  worship  the  Baalim,  the 
people  forgot  that  they  were  Israel  and  began  to  grow  like  the 
heathen  round  about  them. 

Naturally  they  then  forgot  that  they  were  bound  together  by 
the  common  tie  of  their  religion  and  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  Instead  of  helping  one  another  against  a  common 
danger,  they  thought  only  of  their  own  interests.  The  inevitable 
result  was  that  their  power  to  resist  heathenism  was  weakened. 
The  fibre  of  their  national  character  was  relaxed  and  they  became 
an  easy  prey  to  heathen  customs  and  so  to  the  power  of  the  heathen. 
Whenever  Israel  lost  the  sense  of  its  religion,  it  lost  its  sense  of 
being  different  from  the  rest  of  its  world,  and  it  lost  its  unity.  It 
went  to  pieces. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  was  no  time  when  it  was  possible  to 
teach  any  larger  and  richer  truths  about  the  true  nature  and  will 
of  Jehovah.  There  is  a  time  for  everything,  said  the  wise,  sad, 
old  man  who  wrote  Ecclesiastes. 

Teaching  of  that  kind  must  wait  for  a  better  time.  Meantime 
it  was  necessary  to  be  content  to  insist  that  Jehovah  was  different, 
and  that  Israel  must  acknowledge  no  other  god.  For,  if  that 
corner-stone  had  given  way,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Moses 
would  have  gone  down  in  rubbish  heaps.  Israel  would  have 
become  a  nation  like  any  of  the  other  nations,  and  Jehovah  have 
become  a  Baal  Hke  the  other  Baals. 

(b)  The  Morality  of  the  Book. — A  time  of  war  calls  for  certain 
virtues,  and,  in  a  nation  which  has  not  lost  its  soul,  it  usually  gets 
them.  But  it  does  not  call  for  some  others,  and,  since  it  does  not 
demand  these,  it  does  not  get  them.  War  asks  for  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  men  are  fighting,  and  honours  those  who  sacrifice 
themselves  for  this  cause.  So  men  in  Dan  were  heartened,  in  the 
hard  years  when  the  Phihstines  were  pressing  them  back  into  the 
hills,  by  telling  the  stories  of  how  Samson  fought  all  his  life  for 
their  liberty  and  their  faith  and  died  for  them  both.      Men  in 
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Ephraim,  after  the  Canaanite  danger  was  past,  remembered  that 
Jael  had  even  forgotten  the  great  virtue  of  the  Bedouin,  the  law 
of  hospitahty  in  the  houses  of  hair,  that  she  might  strike  down 
Sisera,  the  man  who  had  been  the  gravest  danger  to  the  people.  Men 
blessed  in  the  name  of  God  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  their  nation's 
danger,  "  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death  on  the  high  places 
of  the  field."  These  are  the  virtues  which  war  claims,  courage 
and  self-forgetting  devotion  and  wilHngness  to  help  one's  fellows, 
and  when  it  finds  them,  it  does  them  honour. 

But  there  are  other  virtues,  and  these  are  often  the  higher,  which 
sufi^er  an  echpse  at  such  a  time.  Men  are  not  apt  then  to  ask  about 
their  heroes  whether  they  have  been  capable  of  self-control  in 
their  relations  to  others,  although  greater  is  he  who  masters  his 
own  spirit  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.  So  they  were  not  fretted 
by  the  way  in  which  Samson  showed  himself  unable  to  live  cleanly 
toward  women.  The  stories  of  the  Great  War  have  the  same 
inclination.  Men,  too,  can  exult  in  the  memory  of  some  deed 
which  served  to  give  help  to  the  cause  in  a  dark  hour,  and  can 
forget  to  look  too  closely  into  the  way  in  which  the  help  was  given. 
So  Israel  rejoiced  in  Jael's  story  and  ignored  that  it  had  involved 
an  act  of  base  treachery.  Treachery,  when  it  is  shown  to  an 
enemy,  has  often  been  condoned  as  though  it  were  no  more  than 
legitimate  in  such  a  case.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  vices  which 
are  condoned  in  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  tales  in  Judges  are 
never  condoned  where  they  were  employed  by  the  men  for 
their  own  selfish  advantage,  but  only  where  they  helped  to  fulfil 
the  great  purpose  of  dehvering  Israel.  Wherever  this  great 
cause  is  in  question  almost  anything  is  regarded  as  lawful,  and 
men  were  able  to  say  that  God's  blessing  rested  on  those  who  had 
done  such  deeds  as  these.  But,  wherever  this  consideration  does 
not  twist  the  judgment  of  men,  the  stories  are  full  of  a  robust  and 
wholesome  vigour,  of  loyalty  to  one's  plighted  word,  of  a  manly 
sense  of  honour.  What  specially  characterises  them  all  is  the  way 
in  which  they  ^ke  courage  for  granted.  It  may  seem  an  awkward 
way  to  express  the  matter,  but  it  is  the  only  fair  way.  The  story- 
tellers do  not  praise  courage  or  loyalty.  When  men  praise  these 
things,  one  often  has  an  uneasy  feehng  that  the  quahties  are  rather 
rare.  But  in  the  Book  of  Judges  the  tales  take  for  granted  that 
every  Israelite  vv'ill  show  courage  and  loyalty  to  his  people  and  is 
capable  of  devotion  to  a  cause.  Now  where  these  qualities  are 
present,  the  heart  of  a  people  is  sound.  It  will  slough  oiF  weak- 
nesses and  vices  which  have  gathered  about  it  through  the  difficult 
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conditions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  at  some  particular  time, 
and  will  go  forward  to  still  higher  advance. 

It  only  confuses  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to  call  some  of 
the  deeds  which  are  not  blamed,  but  are  even  commended  in  the 
Book,  anything  except  bad.  We  hurt  our  conscience  when  we 
fail  to  recognise  that  Jael's  act  in  stabbing  a  sleeping  man,  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  her  tent,  was  treachery.  But  we  are  equally 
unjust  to  Jael  and  to  the  men  who  praised  her  act  when  we  fail  to 
notice  that  she  did  not  do  this  thing  for  her  own  sake.  She  did 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  of  her  nation.  War  is  a  very  dreadful 
thing.  It  destroys  so  much,  smihng  fields  on  which  men  have 
worked,  and  the  homes  where  they  have  lived,  and  the  living  men 
themselves.  But  the  worst  thing  it  does  is  to  pervert  men's  sense 
of  truth  and  honour,  and  to  make  vile  things  hke  treachery  appear 
good.  ' 

It  is  rather  a  notable  thing  that,  when  Israel  described  the  time 
of  war  when  it  won  its  new  home  in  Palestine,  it  did  not  hide 
its  ugliness.  It  never  pretended  that  all  the  gain  it  made  then 
was  pure  gain.  It  has  set  down  very  plainly  what  the  losses  were, 
losses  in  religion  and  in  pure  morals.  But  it  has  also  set  down 
that  the  nation  did  not  lose  its  soul,  its  devotion  to  its  own  God. 
To  maintain  its  entire  allegiance  to  Him  meant  that  the  losses 
could  be  made  good. 
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Lectionary 

Mon.  — 

I  Samue 

ix.  1-14 

Saul  meets  Samuel. 

Tues.— 

ix.  I  5-x.  9 

His  Call. 

Wed.- 

„ 

xi. 

He  proves  himself. 

Thur.- 

„ 

xiv.  1-16,  47-52 

The  Philistine  Wars. 

Fri.    - 

jj 

xiii.  5-14 

The  Ouarrel  with  Samuel 

Sat.    — 

^, 

xxxi. 

Saul'slDeath  at  Gilboa. 

Sun.  — 

-2  Samue 

li.  17-27 

David's  Lament. 

1.  The  Weakness  in  the  Work  of  the  "  Judges." — During  the 
period  w^hich  has  been  discussed  Israel  had  never  wanted  for 
leaders  who,  when  the  need  arose,  were  prepared  to  come  to  the 
help  of  their  people.  Nor  did  the  people,  on  the  whole,  fail  to 
support  and  honour  those  who  displayed  the  necessary  powers  of 
leadership.  But  there  were  two  fatal  weaknesses  in  the  situation 
of  the  period. 

{a)  There  was  no  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  successive  men. 
A  man  was  usually  found  to  meet  a  pressing  danger.  But  when 
he  died,  everything  was  apt  to  lapse  back  into  the  old  condition. 
The  next  danger  which  threatened  found  the  people  unprepared 
to  meet  it,  unless  a  new  leader  came  forward,  and  when  he  did, 
he  had  to  start  all  over  again.  What  was  needed  was  something 
which  outhved  one  man's  life,  which  gathered  the  nation's  loyalty 
round  it,  and  to  which  it  would  at  once  and  instinctively  rally. 
Thoughtful  men  began  to  reahse  that  they  needed  more  than  a 
judge  who  died  and  left  his  work  to  be  built  up  from  the  beginning. 
They  needed  a  kingdom  which  would  take  up  and  continue  what 
each  king  had  been  able  to  do. 

(<^)  Further,  most  of  the  leaders  in  this  early  time  were  local. 
Midian  attacked  Ephraim,  and  Gideon  drove  them  back  ;  Eglon 
overran  Benjamin,  and  Ehud  expelled  him  ;  Ammon  threatened 
Gilead,  and  Jephthah  deHvered  his  native  district.  Each  of  these 
successes  claimed  the  effort  of  httle  more  than  one  tribe,  and  each 
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of  the  successes  tended  to  increase  the  danger  which  the  conquest 
had  brought  about.  Each  tribe,  as  it  had  made  good  its  own 
footing  in  the  land,  was  tempted  to  think  it  could  and  must  main- 
tain what  it  had  won.  There  was  nothing  in  these  local  victories 
to  make  the  tribes  realise  their  unity  as  parts  of  a  greater  whole, 
Israel,  with  its  common  interests,  its  common  past,  its  common 
destiny,  its  common  faith. 

2.  Deborah  and  Barak. — Yet  that  the  people  could  unite  when 
it  was  necessary  appears  in  connection  with  the  great  struggle 
under  Deborah.  There  the  danger  threatened  more  than  one 
tribe  and  demanded  more  than  a  local  effort.  If  the  Canaanites 
under  Sisera  had  succeeded,  all  North  Israel  and  Gilead  would 
have  been  overrun.  Israel  then  would  have  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  heathen,  and  the  faith  and  distinctive  life  of  the 
people  might  have  disappeared.  The  gravity  of  the  danger 
brought  a  larger  response.  The  manhood  of  the  people  ralhed 
at  the  summons  of  a  religious  leader.  Both  were  needed.  Barak 
told  Deborah  that  he  would  not  go  without  her.  For  he  knew 
that  the  fatal  jealousies  between  tribe  and  tribe  might  revive,  if  it 
were  known  that  a  man  of  Issachar  was  the  commander-in-chief. 
Only  the  larger  cause  of  their  threatened  rehgion  could  unite  the 
tribes.  They  must  be  summoned  to  fight  for  their  altars  as  well 
as  their  homes. 

The  effort  succeeded,  but  in  its  very  success  it  showed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  situation.  Not  only  did  it  pass  without  throwing  up 
any  institution  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  future.  But  it 
revealed  the  need  of  some  such  institution  in  another  way.  For  some 
of  the  tribes  failed  to  respond  to  the  summons  to  defend  their  faith 
and  their  hearths.  Deborah's  song  mocks  at  the  men  of  Reuben, 
because  they  talked  a  great  deal  and  did  nothing.  It  throws  scorn 
on  Asher  for  counting  gain  more  than  honour.  It  bitterly  curses 
Meroz  for  some  peculiarly  dastardly  conduct  on  its  part.  These 
men  were  content  to  profit  from  the  courage  and  self-denial  of  their 
neighbours  without  risking  anything.  No  doubt  men  were  thrilled 
when  they  chanted  Deborah's  war-song  with  its  record  of  the 
prowess  of  the  men  who  "  jeoparded  their  lives  "  for  Israel.  But 
it  was  not  just  that  what  was  the  duty  of  all  Israel  should  be  left 
to  the  volunteers,  and  it  was  not  wholesome  that  the  laggards 
should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  proving  their  manhood  and 
gaining  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  answering  a  great  claim. 
Men  grow  to  their  manhood  by  taking  risks,  not  by  singing  about 
the  courage  of  those  who  took  risks  for  them. 
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So  even  the  defeat  of  the  greater  danger  from  Sisera  brought  no 
great  change.  Only  it  could  prove  again  to  thoughtful  men  the 
need  for  an  institution  like  the  kingdom. 

There  was  need  for  a  central  authority  which  should  stand  for 
all  Israel,  and  which  could  speak  in  the  name  of  all  Israel.  It  would 
not  suffer  the  laggards  to  hang  back  and  profit  from  the  devotion 
of  better  men.  As  the  Book  of  Judges  puts  it,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  nation,  there  must  be  the  royal  law  which 
reminded  men  that  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  first  in  every  man's 
eyes  was  the  good  of  his  fellows  and  of  his  people. 

3.  The  Coming  of  the  Philistines. — The  local  danger  was  for- 
gotten when  the  local  enemy  was  defeated.  Even  the  risk  of  the 
larger  Canaanite  attack  passed  from  men's  minds  when  Sisera's 
power  was  broken,  never  to  rise  again.  But  a  new  threat  to  Israel's 
life  arose  which  was  permanent  and  which  was  directed  against 
the  whole  country.  It  could  not  be  averted  by  a  single  effort 
which  claimed  only  the  rising  of  one  tribe.  About  this  time  the 
Phihstines  settled  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine  along  the  great 
trunk-road  which  led  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  valley.  The 
newcomers  were  Westerners  who  had  some  of  that  capacity  for 
organisation,  the  want  of  which  had  helped  to  ruin  the  Canaanites 
and  was  weakening  the  loose  Israelite  confederation.  They  were 
linked  together  under  five  princes  who  formed  a  close  union  for 
any  plans  of  defence  or  of  attack.  They  were  also  settled  in 
strongly  fortified  towns  which  occupied  a  strip  of  territory  along  the 
coast.  The  result  was  that  they  could  not  be  smashed  by  such  a 
victory  as  that  which  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  had  ruined  Sisera's 
plans.  Even  after  a  defeat  in  the  open  field  they  retired  behind 
their  walls  which  defied  attack.  For,  as  has  been  seen  in  con- 
nection with  the  fortresses  along  Esdraelon,  the  IsraeHtes  were 
not  yet  able  to  besiege  or  attack  such  defences.  Finally,  they  were 
better  armed  than  their  neighbours,  for  they  possessed  iron 
weapons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period  of  the  Israehte 
conquest  was  that  of  the  later  bronze  age.  The  possession  of 
iron  weapons  must  have  meant  an  advantage  in  war  almost  as 
great  as  the  possession  of  gunpowder  did  at  a  much  later  date. 

How  great  was  the  danger  which  arose  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Phihstines  was  very  soon  proved.  For,  in  spite  of  the  exploits 
of  Samson,  the  invaders  pressed  the  Danites  back  from  the  lower 
hills  which  slope  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  compelled 
part  of  the  tribe  to  seek  new  seats  in  the  far  North  under  Lebanon. 
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Their  presence  meant  a  constant  danger,  and  a  constant  danger 
needed  more  than  a  casual  rising  to  repel  it.  It  demanded  a 
united  effort  and  a  continued  effort.  Israel  must  find  some 
institution,  such  as  the  kingdom,  if  this  threat  to  its  distinctive  faith 
and  life  was  to  be  overcome. 

4.  Saul  and  Samuel. — Fortunately  for  Israel,  and  fDr  much  more 
than  Israel,  events  had  been  taking  place  in  Benjamin  which  w^ere 
to  meet  the  situation.  Israel  was  being  prepared  for  the  coming 
shock  through  the  meeting  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  stood  for 
the  young  manhood  of  the  nation,  the  other  for  its  religion.  Both 
the  independence  and  the  faith  of  the  people  w^ere  threatened, 
and,  as  with  Deborah  and  Barak,  so  with  Samuel  and  Saul,  it  was 
the  combination  of  patriotism  and  rehgion  which  was  needed  and 
was  found.  Saul,  the  son  of  a  Benjamite  farmer,  had  been  sent 
by  his  father  to  seek  for  some  strayed  asses.  In  his  search  he  turned 
for  help  to  Samuel  because  he  learned  from  his  servant  that  this 
"  seer  "  was  possessed  of  powers  of  divination  which  might  help 
them  in  their  difficulty.  As  soon,  however,  as  Saul  came  to  Samuel, 
the  prophet  bade  him  put  all  worry  about  the  asses  out  of  his  mind. 
They  were  already  found.  But  there  was  a  larger  question  than 
asses,  which  the  man  ought  to  be  pondering — even  the  condition 
of  his  people.  Men  had  the  right  to  look  to  such  as  he  for  help 
in  graver  things.  It  might  be  his  business  to  deliver  Israel :  it 
certainly  was  his  business  to  think  about  that  needed  deliverance. 
The  two  men  talked  together  late  into  the  night.  In  the  morning 
Samuel  convoyed  his  visitor  part  of  his  way  home.  On  parting, 
he  suddenly  anointed  him  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  bade  him  go  to  the  prophets  for  needed  inspiration  in  his 
new  task,  and  finally  directed  him  to  go  home. 

What  Saul  needed  first  was  a  summons  to  act.  That  he 
received  when  Samuel  anointed  him  and  so  showed  the  trust  a 
man  he  respected  had  in  him.  After  that  he  must  realise  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  his  thought  about  Israel.  There  were  all  the 
prophets,  like-minded  to  Samuel  in  their  devotion  to  their  nation. 
Behind  them  was  God,  who  had  inspired  them  and  could 
inspire  him.  When  he  had  learned  these  things,  he  must  go 
quietly  home.  When  a  man  is  ready  for  his  work,  his  work  is 
never  long  in  finding  him.  His  opportunity  would  come.  All 
he  would  then  need  would  be  courage  to  take  occasion  by  the 
hand — let  him  do  as  his  hand  findeth. 

5.  Saul  becomes  King. — He  had  not  long  to  wait.  For  the 
Ammonites  had  overrun  Gilead,  and  were  able  to  besiege  and 
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reduce  to  extremity  Jabesh-Gilead.  So  confident  was  their  king 
of  success  that  he  allowed  the  defenders  of  the  town  to  send  out 
an  S.O.S.,  a  summons  for  help  through  the  rest  of  Israel,  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  the  help  did  not  come,  he  should  put  out  the 
right  eye  of  his  opponents.  The  permission  marked  the  contempt 
Nahash  had  for  Israel  because  of  the  weakness  into  which  it  had 
sunk.  The  news  came  over  Jordan  to  the  township  of  Kish,  and 
it  stirred  the  people  to  bitter  tears  of  impotent  sympathy.  It 
stirred  Saul,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prompt  and  decisive  action. 
Sending  out  a  species  of  fiery  cross  through  the  country,  he 
gathered  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  crossed  Jordan  and  drove 
the  Ammonites  headlong  out  of  Gilead.  Again  the  local  and 
temporal  danger  had  found  the  leader  needed  to  avert  it.  But 
already  it  had  been  found  natural  for  Jabesh-Gilead  to  appeal  to  its 
brethren  in  the  West  for  help.  This  time  Israel,  when  it  found 
its  leader,  resolved  to  keep  him.  The  people  met  and  anointed 
Saul  king  over  them. 

So  soon  as  the  Philistines  heard  of  the  event,  they  recognised 
that  a  new  spirit  was  stirring  in  Benjamin  which  might  endanger 
their  quiet  possession  of  the  territory  they  had  won.  They 
advanced  into  the  country.  Their  coming  was  apparently  in  such 
force  as  to  surprise  or  to  overawe  Saul's  raw,  undisciplined  force. 
The  new  King's  field-army  melted  away  without  venturing  on  a 
battle,  and  he  w^as  left  with  a  small  band  of  men  who  were  mostly 
recruited  from  his  own  clan.  He  could  not  keep  the  field,  but  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  PhiHstines  to  master  Benjamin.  The 
invaders  not  only  overran  the  country,  but  took  measures  to  hold 
it  down  by  planting  a  strong  garrison  there.  This  they  posted 
at  the  pass  of  Michmash,  selecting  the  site  because  it  commanded 
the  road  between  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  The  possession  of  the 
strong  post  enabled  them  to  cut  off  Saul  from  seeking  support  in 
the  North,  and  threw  him  back  on  his  own  tribe.  But  the  heroic 
act  of  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  who  attacked  an  outpost  when  most  of 
the  garrison  were  foraging  outside,  led  to  the  complete  detachment 
being  defeated.  For  Saul  flung  his  little  army  in  support  of  his 
son,  and  the  two  drove  the  Phihstines  in  wild  defeat  down  the 
Western  pass  to  the  plain.  The  victory  did  not  imply  any  more 
than  a  severe  check  to  the  enemy,  for  they  were  no  more  than  a 
garrison,  and  their  broken  force  was  able  to  retire  on  their  fortified 
towns,  which  could  defy  such  a  force  as  that  which  Saul  led.  But 
it  served  two  great  purposes.  It  gave  a  breathing  time  and  a 
new  confidence  to  Israel.       It  also  confirmed  their  confidence  in 
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their  newly  found  leader,  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  step  they 
had  taken  in  setting  up  a  king.  But  there  was  no  peace  on  the 
Western  frontier  all  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  and  in  the  end  it  was  the 
Philistines  who  broke  his  power  at  Mount  Gilboa. 

6.  The  Quarrel  between  Samuel  and  Saul. — It  is  not  possible 
to  enter  here  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a 
breach  between  the  King  and  the  man  who  had  elected  and  anointed 
him.  The  quarrel  is  unhke  some  later  quarrels  between  prophets 
and  kings  in  this,  that  it  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  policy  or 
pubhc  life  of  the  nation.  It  certainly  has  to  do  with  the  tragedy 
of  Saul's  private  hfe,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  weakened  his 
hold  on  the  people.  Evidently  the  quarrel  with  Samuel  with  the 
idea  that  God  had  rejected  him  served  to  upset  the  King.  It  threw 
him  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  of  which  the  suspicion  he 
showed  to  David  was  a  symptom.  Yet  one  must  recognise  that 
the  fact  of  Saul  having  taken  the  matter  so  much  to  heart  is  rather 
in  his  favour.  If  he  had  been  a  hard-mouthed  creature,  hke  the 
Jehoiakim  who  slit  up  Jeremiah's  roll,  he  would  have  gone 
stubbornly  on  his  way.  His  very  reverence  for  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled  broke  him  down. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
candid  reader  of  the  story  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  can  be  said  for 
Saul.  In  one  case  Samuel  ordered  the  King  to  wait  seven  days 
till  the  prophet  came  and  offered  sacrifice  for  the  army,  and  con- 
demned him  for  venturing  to  sacrifice  himself  when  Samuel  failed 
to  appear  within  the  appointed  time  (i  Sam.  xiii.  8-14).  We 
should  be  compelled  to  say  there  that  the  prophet  was  to  blame. 
In  the  other  case,  Saul  was  condemned  for  not  having  carried  out 
the  ban  on  Agag,  the  prisoner  of  war  (i  Sam.  xv.),  which  ban 
Samuel  himself  performed.  Again  our  instinct  revolts  against 
such  treatment  of  a  prisoner.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  fault 
was  all  on  one  side,  and  fortunately  we  are  not  bound  to  beheve 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  prophet  to  make  mistakes.  What  we 
have  to  recognise  is  that  there  were  now  two  authorities  in  Israel, 
the  prophetic  and  the  royal.  They  were  both  quite  new  to  their 
work,  and  they  had  to  find  out  what  were  their  respective  spheres 
and  duties.  In  theory  it  has  always  been  easy  to  say  that  the  one 
had  to  look  after  the  spiritual  affairs,  the  other  to  conduct  the 
secular  business  of  the  nation.  If  each  of  them  had  confined  itself 
to  its  own  affairs,  they  need  never  have  clashed.  But  so  long  as 
men  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  so  long  as  these  closely 
influence  one  another,  it  will  never  be  easy  to  decide  where  the 
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secular  ""ends  and  the  spiritual  begins.  We  Scotsmen  should  be 
the  last  people  to  say  that,  even  with  the  best  will  on  both  sides  to 
find  an  agreement,  it  has  always  been  easy  to  decide  the  relative 
duties  and  spheres  of  Church  and  State. 

But  another  general  remark  deserves  to  be  made  on  the  subject. 
Samuel  had  chosen  the  new  King  and  had  anointed  him.  He 
had  given  the  support  of  religion  to  the  royal  authority.  He  had 
done  all  this,  because  the  kingdom  was  necessary  to  the  future  of 
Israel's  religion  as  well  as  of  Israel's  independence  and  nationhood. 
Yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  support  a  kingdom  in  all  circum- 
stances. Nor  would  he  maintain  even  a  king  whom  he  had 
chosen,  whatever  this  king  might  afterwards  become  or  do.  For 
the  prophet  stood,  first  and  last,  for  the  faith  of  the  nation.  If  then 
he  saw  the  King  doing  anything  which,  however  it  might  seem 
to  help  the  outward  success  of  Israel,  was  sure  to  lower  its  morality 
or  lead  it  away  from  Jehovah,  its  supreme  King,  he  must  at  all 
costs  oppose  him.  It  was  not  a  kingdom  on  any  terms  which 
Samuel  had  done  his  best  to  set  up.  It  was  a  kingdom  which  was 
after  the  mind  of  Israel's  God,  and  which  helped  to  make  that 
mind  real  in  the  nation.  The  King  of  Israel  must  deserve  to  be 
called  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  the  anointed  of  the  Lord 
must  be  one  who  governed  in  the  spirit  of  that  God  who  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to 
see  how  that  governed  the  relation  between  the  true  prophet  and 
his  King  during  the  whole  of  Israel's  history.  It  is  worth  while 
to  note  that  the  difference  appears  in  the  very  beginning. 

7.  The  Work  of  Saul. — The  debt  which  Israel  owed  to  its  first 
King  was  very  great.  The  attack  of  Ammon  on  the  east  and  of  the 
Phihstines  on  the  west  had  been  almost  too  much  for  its  endurance. 
Saul  rallied  it  and,  by  his  two  swift  blows  against  these  enemies, 
gave  the  people  back  their  confidence.  He  succeeded,  too,  in 
making  his  tall  figure  the  centre  of  the  hope  of  the  nation.  It 
was  essential  to  the  situation,  for  without  unity  Israel  was  undone. 
It  may  have  been  fear  of  the  rise  of  two  parties,  with  the  weakening 
which  would  result  from  it,  which  roused  his  jealousy  of  David 
and  finally  caused  him  to  drive  the  young  popular  chieftain  into 
exile.  The  rise  of  David  was  the  more  suspicious,  because  he 
belonged  to  Judah,  and  might  appeal  to  the  local  feehng  of  his 
tribe. 

In  spite  of  his  quarrel  with  David  and  his  breach  with  Samuel, 
Saul  never  lost  the  support  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  brought 
freedom  and  self-confidence.     He  was  more  than  the  leader  of 
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Benjamin,  his  native  tribe.  Through  his  victory  over  Nahash  of 
Ammon  he  w^on  Gilead.  So  strongly  did  he  gain  the  loyal  support 
of  the  men  of  East  Jordan  that  his  son,  when  he  could  not  maintain 
himself  in  Benjamin,  set  up  his  short-hved  kingdom  in  that 
district.  Evidently  also  he  had  Ephraim  behind  him,  for  that  tribe 
was  part  of  the  army  he  led  in  his  final  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
and  the  battle  itself  took  place  on  the  territory  of  the  central 
tribe. 

The  most  remarkable  act  of  his  reign,  however,  was  that  he 
brought  Judah  out  of  its  isolation  and  made  it  sharer  in  the  fortunes 
of  Israel.  This  is  shown  in  more  than  the  fact  that  David  the 
Judean  was  one  of  his  captains.  For  in  one  of  Saul's  wars  against 
the  Phihstines,  David's  brothers  appear,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  Israehte  army  (i  Sam.  xvii.  17).  No  doubt  Judah's  adher- 
ence to  the  larger  cause  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  strong 
Philistine  power  on  its  western  flank  directly  threatened  the  tribe. 
Evidently,  however,  Saul  won  the  unhesitating  allegiance  of  Judah, 
for,  even  when  he  broke  with  David,  he  was  able  to  hunt  the 
fugitive  out  of  his  native  hills,  and  to  compel  him  to  seek  and  find 
refuge  among  the  Phihstines.  From  that  time  Judah  ceased  to  be 
isolated  from  its  brethren  and  began  to  make  its  own  contribution 
to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  explanation  of  the  place  of  Saul's 
defeat  is  to  be  found  in  his  effort  to  link  up  GaHlee  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  The  defeat  took  place  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
though  all  the  other  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines 
had  their  scene  on  the  passes  leading  down  to  the  coast  where  the 
Philistine  towns  lay.  It  seems  Hkely  that  Saul  was  attempting  to 
cross  Esdraelon  and  to  join  up  Central  Palestine  with  the  tribes  of 
the  North.  If  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  cut  the  great  road 
between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  so  endangered  one 
source  of  the  Phihstine  power,  for  they  drew  revenues  from  the 
caravans  which  travelled  along  this  route.  They  dared  not  permit 
such  a  thing,  and  marched  north  to  Mount  Gilboa  in  order  to 
avert  his  attack. 

Thus,  even  though  Saul  fell,  he  had  done  his  work.  The  death 
of  one  of  the  earher  judges  left  nothing  except  a  heroic  and  quicken- 
ing memory.  When  Saul  died,  he  left  an  Israel  which  had  come  to 
a  sense  of  its  unity  through  him,  and  which  had  learned  from  him 
the  value,  even  the  necessity,  of  maintaining  this  unity.  He  also 
left  behind  an  institution  round  which  that  unity  conld  rally. 
The  kingdom  remained  with  the  deeds  which  had  justified  it,  even 
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though  the  first  king  had  been  defeated.  He  left  the  inspiration 
and  the  means  for  repairing  the  first  defeat. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  first  kingdom,  also,  the  rehgious 
leaders  of  the  nation  had  found  the  means  to  consolidate  their 
work  and  to  widen  their  influence.  We  can  see  the  rise  of  Shiloh 
and  Nob  as  centres  for  rehgious  worship  in  Benjamin,  and  may 
conclude  that  the  security  of  the  time  made  it  possible  to  confirm 
such  a  centre  in  Ephraim.  The  prophetic  order,  too,  was  able  to 
organise  itself  and  to  do  its  part  for  the  rehgious  life  of  the  nation. 
For  we  hear  of  bands  of  these  prophets  here  and  there  in  the 
country. 

From  the  time  of  Saul  the  future  of  Israel  was  no  longer  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstance,  nor  to  depend  on  whether  a  man 
arose  who  counted  it  his  duty  to  meet  these  dangers  which  circum- 
stances brought  to  the  people.  There  were  now  the  institutions 
in  the  national  and  religious  life  which  were  to  consolidate  and 
continue  the  work  of  the  individual. 
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Lectionary 

David  and  Goliath. 
David  and  Jonathan. 
The  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Bringing  up  of  the  Ark. 
David  and  Saul's  Kindred. 
The  King's  Justice. 

Fair  and  Foul  Weather  Friends. 

1.  David  and  Ishbosheth. — Saul's  jealousy  of  his  popular  young 
army  captain  had  compelled  David  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Phihstines.  His  new  masters  settled  him  in  Ziklag,  a  village  south- 
east of  their  territory  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  (i  Sam.  xxvii.  6). 
It  thus  covered  the  trunk-road  where  this,  after  leaving  Gaza, 
was  exposed  to  attacks  from  marauding  Bedouin.  David's  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  in  check  these  robbers  and  protect  the  caravans. 
The  situation,  however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
relations  with  his  native  tribe  (xxx.  26).  When  the  campaign 
which  resulted  in  Saul's  defeat  was  in  preparation,  he  could  not 
avoid  offering  his  assistance  to  his  over-lords.  Fortunately  for 
his  credit  and  for  his  future  fortunes,  most  of  the  Phihstine  princes 
did  not  trust  him,  so  that  he  escaped  the  dishonour  of  taking  part 
in  the  battle  which  broke  his  countrymen  (i  Sam.  xxix.). 

For  the  defeat  at  Gilboa,  combined  with  the  death  of  Saul, 
laid  all  Western  Palestine  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Ish- 
bosheth, Saul's  son,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Benjamin. 
He  retired  to  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan,  and  there,  with  the 
help  of  some  loyal  supporters,  founded  a  little  kingdom  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8).  The  Philistines  could  afford  to  ignore  a  petty  State  which 
was  too  distant  and  too  weak  to  trouble  them.  About  the  same 
time,  however,  David  appears  in  Hebron,  where  he  was  accepted 
by  his  own  kindred  and  even  acknowledged  as  King  (2  Sam.  ii. 
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1-4).  The  probability  is  that  this  was  done  by  permission  of 
the  Phihstines.  These  could  afford  to  allow  the  man  to  whom 
they  had  entrusted  Ziklag  and  whom  they  beHeved  to  have  been 
loyal  to  their  interests  there,  to  advance  a  little  farther  into  the 
country  and  found  a  little  principality,  dependent  on  their  own, 
among  the  hills. 

The  two  petty  kingdoms,  however,  were  not  content  with  their 
narrow  limits.  Ishbosheth  naturally  tried  to  advance  across 
Jordan  and  assert  some  authority  in  his  father's  native  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  David  could  not  well  afford  to  see  this  new  power 
grow  on  his  borders,  especially  since  it  could  appeal  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  little  states  came  into  conflict  on 
the  uplands  which  lay  between  them  (ii.  12-32).  The  Philistines 
did  not  interfere,  for  it  was  clearly  to  their  interest  that  Israel 
should  weaken  itself  by  such  civil  war.  The  kind  of  border 
warfare  which  went  on  is  brought  vividly  to  us  by  the  story  which 
tells  of  the  battle  between  two  sets  of  champions  who  fought  at 
the  pool  of  Gibeon.  Probably  the  incident  was  only  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  continued  for  some  time  (iii.  i). 
The  reason  for  giving  this  particular  story  in  detail  was  that  it  led 
to  a  blood-feud  between  the  captains  on  both  sides,  a  blood-feud 
which  resulted  in  Joab's  murder  of  Abner  (iii.  17-30). 

The  issue  of  such  a  border-war  at  that  period  depended  finally 
on  the  capacity  of  the  two  leaders,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  incapacity  of  Ishbosheth  became  clear  even  to  his  strongest 
supporters.  So  Abner,  his  uncle  and  commander-in-chief,  made 
overtures  to  David  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  hopeless  and 
ruinous  struggle  to  an  end  (iii.  17-21).  But  events  were  pre- 
cipitated by  Joab's  murder  of  Abner  and  by  the  action  of  two 
assassins  who  murdered  the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth  when  he  was 
taking  his  siesta  (iv.  5-12).  The  murder  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and 
decided  the  gravest  difficulty.  For  now  David  could  claim  the 
vacant  throne  without  any  disloyalty  to  the  house  of  Saul.  He 
hastened  to  disclaim  any  part  in  the  deed  by  executing  the 
murderers.  Also  the  new  situation  enabled  Ishbosheth's  supporters 
to  go  over  to  David  without  forfeiting  their  self-respect.  Ish- 
bosheth's death  made  it  clear  that,  if  Israel  was  to  be  saved,  they 
must  find  a  new  leader,  and  there  was  only  one  to  whom  they 
could  turn.  Accordingly,  the  chiefs  of  Northern  Israel  came 
down  to  Hebron  and  formally  acknowledged  David  as  king  over 
all  Israel  (v.  1-3). 

2.  David  becomes  King. — As  to  the  events  which  followed 
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David's  accession  to  the  kingdom  of  all  Israel,  we  are  very  badly 
informed.  The  accounts  v^hich  have  come  down  are  meagre 
and  are  in  great  confusion.  The  reason  may  simply  be  that 
David's  accession  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  troubles, 
especially  with  the  Phihstines,  so  that  men  had  not  the  leisure  or 
the  inclination  to  keep  records  of  what  happened.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  increased  power  of  the  new  King  alarmed  the 
Phihstines.  It  was  obviously  one  thing  to  have  two  weak  kingdoms 
among  the  hills,  one  of  which  was  beyond  Jordan,  while  the  other 
was  more  or  less  dependent  on  them,  and  both  of  which  were 
engaged  in  civil  war.  It  was  a  very  different  matter  to  see  the  rise  of 
a  kingdom  under  one  capable  leader  who  was  laying  claim  to  all 
Israel.  As  they  had  bestirred  themselves  after  Saul's  victory  at 
Jabesh-Gilead,  so  now  the  new  danger  roused  them  to  overrun 
Judah.  Probably  David  was  hunted  out  of  Hebron  and  compelled 
for  a  time  to  betake  himself  to  guerrilla  war.  For  this  is  the  only 
period  in  his  life  to  which  it  is  possible  to  assign  his  retreat  to 
Adullam  (xxiii.  13-17,  rf.  v.  17).  How  he  succeeded  in  wearing 
down  his  opponents  and  gathering  a  sufficient  force  to  make  head 
against  his  enemies  our  accounts  do  not  tell.  All  we  hear  is  that 
he  did,  and  that  in  one  or  two  battles  he  broke  the  Phihstine 
invaders  and  expelled  them  from  judah  (v.  18-25). 

3.  His  Capture  of  Jerusalem. — No  sooner  was  David  free  from 
the  Phihstine  danger  than  he  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem 
(v.  6-10).  In  certain  respects  the  capture  of  the  town  was  the 
master-stroke  of  his  life  and  proved  his  capacity  to  gauge  and  meet 
a  situation.  We  have  already  seen  that  under  Saul  Judah  had 
taken  its  place  alongside  the  other  tribes  and  become  part  of  the 
nation.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to  prove  that,  if  this  was 
to  continue,  Jerusalem  must  be  taken.  So  long  as  that  strong  site 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Jebusites  and  the  Western  Plain  held  by 
the  Philistines,  the  means  of  communication  between  Ephraim 
and  Judah  could  be  blocked  by  the  latter  whenever  they  chose. 
Western  Israel  could  never  hope  to  be  one  until  it  held  that 
fortress.  Jerusalem,  too,  commanded  the  defile  which  led  down 
to  the  fords  at  Jericho,  so  that,  until  Judah  possessed  the  place, 
it  could  not  be  sure  of  its  communications  with  the  country  east  of 
Jordan.  David  himself  was  to  profit  from  the  safety  of  that  road 
on  the  day  when  he  found  refuge  in  Gilead  from  his  rebellious 
son.  Besides,  the  possession  of  a  strongly  fortified  centre  provided 
Israel  with  that  rallying-point  after  a  defeat  in  the  field,  which  had 
been  the  strength  of  the  Phihstines  and  the  want  of  which  had 
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been  the  nation's  weakness.  David  had  learned  something  during 
the  years  he  had  spent  at  Ziklag. 

But  the  King  was  not  content  with  capturing  and  holding 
Jerusalem.  He  removed  his  court  from  Hebron  and  made  the 
captured  town  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (v.  n/-)-  This,  again, 
was  a  wise  and  politic  decision.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
David  showed  himself  conscious,  as  he  continued  to  be  all  through 
his  reign,  of  the  need  to  maintain  the  newly  found  unity  of  North 
and  South  Israel,  and  to  prevent  the  separate  tribes  from  falhng 
apart.  Had  he  continued  to  reign  from  Hebron,  the  act  would 
have  seemed  to  stamp  his  kingdom  as  Judean.  The  disappearance 
of  the  court  from  Mahanaim  would  also  have  offended  the  pride 
of  the  Northern  tribes.  If,  again,  he  had  removed  to  Shechem,  he 
might  have  gratified  Ephraim  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the  support 
of  his  own  tribe.  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never 
belonged  either  to  the  North  or  to  the  South.  Neither  Judah  nor 
Benjamin,  so  long  as  they  remained  separate,  had  been  able  to 
capture  the  towni.  It  had  defied  capture  from  anything  except 
the  united  nation.  Its  choice  to  be  the  capital  of  united 
Israel  made  it  a  symbol  to  the  people  of  the  value  of  their 
unity.  The  whole  nation  could  be  proud  to  acknowledge  it  as 
its  capital 

Again,  David  was  not  satisfied  with  making  Jerusalem  the  secular 
capital.  He  wished  to  make  it  the  leading  rehgious  centre  of  the 
nation.  Thus  he  brought  up  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom,  where  it  had  found  a  temporary  resting-place,  into  the 
city  ;  and  there  he  intended  to  build  a  temple  for  its  reception 
(vi.  11-23).  From  this  part  of  his  design,  however,  he  was  turned 
away  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  who  forbade  it  (vii.  1-6).  Yet  the 
transference  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  and  the  deep  respect  shown  it 
by  the  King  served  a  double  purpose.  Not  only  did  it  mark 
David's  interest  in  the  religion  of  his  nation,  to  which  he  seems 
during  his  hfetime  to  have  been  sincerely  devoted.  But  it  also 
served  his  other  great  aim.  For  the  ark  had  previously  been  settled 
at  Shiloh,  and  had  always  been  associated  with  the  great  Northern 
tribe.  The  formal  reception  of  the  emblem  at  the  new  capital, 
along  with  the  honour  paid  to  it  by  the  King,  served  again  to  show 
his  desire  to  unite  the  North  and  South  in  close  bonds.  These 
bonds  were  to  be  religious  as  well  as  civil.  The  whole  life  of  the 
nation  must  flow  in  the  same  channels. 

4.  The  Further  Wars. — After  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  and 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  war  did  not  come  to  an  end.     For  David 
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was  required  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his 
new  kingdom.  In  the  country  east  of  Jordan  the  disappearance 
of  Ishbosheth's  weak  kingdom  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of 
a  strong  State  which  also  controlled  Western  Palestine  had  upset 
the  balance  of  power.  All  the  little  principalities  which  surrounded 
Gilead  and  Bashan  became  uneasy  when  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  this  formidable  neighbour.  It  was  this  suspicion 
about  the  designs  of  Israel  which  led  Hanun,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Ammon,  wantonly  to  insult  the  ambassadors 
whom  David  sent  to  congratulate  the  new  king  (x.).  It  serves 
also  to  explain  why,  after  he  had  thus  deliberately  broken  with 
David,  he  found  prompt  and  unanimous  support  from  the  kings 
of  Beth-Rehob,  Zobah,  Maachah,  and  Tob.  These  petty  Syrian 
kingdoms  which  bordered  on  Gilead  and  Bashan  were  uneasy  at 
the  new  factor  which  had  changed  their  situation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  should  be  so  much  better  informed 
about  the  fighting  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  this  confederacy 
than  about  the  campaigns  which  ended  in  expelhng  the  PhiHstines 
from  Judah.  Partly  that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  during  this 
war  David  betrayed  Uriah  by  committing  adultery  with  the  wife 
of  the  man  who  was  fighting  his  battles.  The  historian  gave  details 
of  these  events  which  led  to  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  which  explained 
David's  moral  collapse  at  the  end  of  his  hfe  with  the  resultant 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  which  accounted  for  Solomon's  birth 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Partly,  however,  the  reason  may 
be  that  this  fighting  was  later.  In  the  earlier  years,  before  the 
kingdom  was  well  established,  there  was  no  peace  such  as  set  men 
free  to  write  the  account  of  the  events  of  their  time.  But  when 
a  court  of  however  simple  a  character  was  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  it 
became  possible  to  set  down  the  story  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
possible  to  find  a  confirmation  of  this  suggestion  in  the  fact  that 
David  did  net  personally  conduct  this  eastern  campaign,  but  was 
able  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Joab,  his  commander-in- 
chief.  The  little  kingdom  had  expanded  its  limits  so  as  to  include 
Ephraim  as  well  as  Judah.  There  was  much  which  needed  to 
be  done  in  the  direction  of  reorganising  the  realm,  of  drawing  its 
two  parts  into  some  system  for  their  working  together,  of  arranging 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  natural  centre  from  which 
this  was  done  was  the  new  capital.  The  King's  presence  there 
was  indispensable. 

The  issue  of  these  wars  was  that  David's  kingdom  reached  its 
natural  limits,  and  was  made  secure  on  all  sides.     It  stretched  from 
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Dan  in  the  north  at  the  roots  of  Lebanon,  to  Beersheba  on  the  edge 
of  the  southern  desert.  Its  western  boundary  was  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Philistine  towns ;  its  eastern  was  the  desert.  Evi- 
dently, though  nothing  is  said  on  the  subject,  Israel  must  by  this 
time  have  absorbed  the  Canaanite  towns  along  Esdraelon,  for 
Galilee  is  reckoned  part  of  David's  kingdom.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  larger  world  made  it  possible 
for  so  strong  a  kingdom  to  rise  in  Palestine  under  David  and  to 
continue  under  Solomon.  The  country  commanded  the  trade- 
routes  between  Egypt  and  Asia.  In  the  days  of  Egypt's  strength, 
the  empire  on  the  Nile,  if  it  did  not  make  Palestine  a  frontier- 
province,  had  at  least  counted  the  country  to  he  within  its  sphere 
of  influence.  It  had  therefore  been  always  jealously  watchful 
lest  any  strong  independent  power  should  control  it.  In  the  same 
way  Palestine  blocked  the  access  of  any  empire  on  the  Euphrates 
valley  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Egypt.  An  earlier  king  of 
Assyria  had  already  led  an  army  into  the  West,  and  showed  the 
natural  trend  of  Assyrian  trade  and  ambition  to  lie  across  Galilee. 
But  the  period  of  David's  rise  to  power  coincided  with  a  time  of 
great  weakness  in  both  the  empires  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  vexed  by  internal  troubles  in 
their  national  affairs,  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  inter- 
fere with  any  effect  in  Syria.  In  contrast  with  the  later  period, 
Israel  had  a  breathing-space  which  it  could  employ  to  consohdate 
itself  and  to  organise  its  affairs,  and  it  found  in  its  two  first  kings 
men  who  could  seize  and  use  the  opportunity. 

5.  The  Organisation  of  the  Kingdom. — Alongside  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  to  its  natural  hmits,  and  its  consohdation  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  absorption  of  the  Canaanite  towns 
along  Esdraelon,  went  the  other  task  of  organisation  of  the  nation 
under  its  new  central  authority.  About  this  part  of  David's  work 
we  are  not  so  well  informed  as  about  his  wars.  But  it  is  easy  to 
recognise  that  a  great  deal  needed  to  be  done,  and  it  is  possible 
to  piece  together  a  certain  amount  of  information  from  the  few 
hints  which  have  reached  us.  Thus  it  was  early  necessary  for  the 
King  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
to  arrange  for  the  creation  of  an  efficient  army.  The  method  of 
raising  a  force  by  sending  round  the  fiery  cross  which  Saul  had 
employed  was  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army, 
which  might  stiffen  up  the  ill-trained  levies  that  came  from  the 
villages  and  farms.     Accordingly  David  maintained  such  a  force. 
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Part  of  this,  in  all  probability  the  larger  part,  he  raised  among  his 
own  people.  We  hear  about  "  the  mighty  men  whom  David 
had  "  (xxiv.  8),  and  about  "  the  thirty  "  (xxiv.  24),  and  these 
sound  like  names  of  well-known  bodies  of  troops.  They  may  well 
represent  the  men  who  had  been  with  the  King  at  Ziklag  and  in 
the  hold  at  Adullam.  Gaps  in  their  ranks  would  be  made  good 
by  recruitment  of  picked  men  from  the  ordinary  army.  Their 
numbers  appear  to  have  varied,  since  it  was  natural  that  more 
were  needed  as  the  kingdom  grew,  and  with  it  the  demands  on 
such  a  troop.  But,  further,  David  evidently  hired  mercenary 
troops  to  act  as  his  personal  body-guard.  At  least  there  is  mention 
of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  among  the  King's  palace  attendants 
(viii.  18),  and  two  at  least  of  the  leading  warriors  of  the  period 
were  foreigners,  Uriah  was  a  Hittite,  and  Ittai,  who  accompanied 
David  in  his  temporary  exile  from  Jerusalem,  came  from  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gath.  The  command  of  these  body-guards 
and  of  the  whole  army  was  naturally  entrusted  to  men  in  whom 
the  King  could  put  entire  trust  (viii.  16,  18). 

The  payment  of  this  force,  the.  new  work  undertaken  at  Jerusalem, 
the  preparation  for  the  temple  demanded  increased  revenue,  and 
while  David  won  rich  booty  from  his  successful  wars,  that  source 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  charges  of  his  long  reign. 
It  became  necessary  to  raise  money  from  the  nation,  and  in 
order  to  determine  with  any  justice  the  assessment  of  this  taxation, 
there  needed  to  be  some  survey  of  Palestine's  resources.  The 
numbering  of  the  people,  which  David  ordered  Joab  to  carry  out, 
was  connected  with  this  necessary  task  (xxiv.  1-9).  For  these 
and  similar  purposes  a  number  of  officials  were  appointed  about 
the  King  in  Jerusalem  (xx.  23-26). 

The  largest  task,  however,  which  fell  upon  the  King  was  to 
organise  some  system  of  justice  which  might  lay  down  and 
administer  a  law  for  the  whole  land.  In  the  immemorial  Eastern 
fashion  David  himself  sat  in  the  gate  to  hear  any  complaints  from 
his  subjects  (viii.  15).  When  Absalom  put  himself  forward  in 
place  of  his  father,  he  appealed  to  the  disappointed  suitors  who  had 
found  the  old  man  no  longer  fulfiUing  this  task  (xv.  1-6),  and, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  the  demagogue,  he  urged  the  men  to  con- 
sider how  much  better  the  business  would  be  carried  out  if  he  was 
set  on  the  throne.  But,  as  the  kingdom  increased  and  included 
East  Jordan  and  Galilee,  it  became  as  impossible  for  the  King  to 
settle  all  questions  of  law  as  it  had  been  impossible  for  Moses  to 
do  the  same  at  Kadesh.     Following  the  precedent  which  had  been 
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suggested  by  Jethro,  the  King  appointed  judges  who  administered 
the  royal  law  throughout  the  land.  For  we  hear  about  judges  as 
well  as  the  old-time  elders.  His  own  seat  of  judgment  at  Jeru- 
salem could  then  form  what  we  might  call  a  court  of  final  appeal, 
which  was  open  to  all  Israelites. 

The  arrangement  was  no  doubt  rude  enough  in  its  beginnings. 
But  what  it  meant  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
country  we  can  see  from  one  example  which  has  fortunately  reached 
us.  A  widow  appealed  to  the  King  for  the  settlement  of  a  blood- 
feud  which  was  threatening  the  hfe  of  her  son,  and  so  threatening 
to  extinguish  her  house  and  race.  The  blood-feud,  like  lynch 
law,  is  a  primitive  type  of  justice  which  always  springs  up  and 
flourishes  where  there  is  no  strong  centrahsed  authority.  From 
the  existence  of  the  asylum-towns,  to  which  a  man  who  had  killed 
his  neighbour  might  flee  for  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood,  it 
is  evident  that  the  practice  was  regular  in  the  early  clan-life  of  the 
nation.  The  right  of  the  avenger  to  kill  a  murderer  was  a  coarse, 
primitive  method  of  preventing  a  condition  of  mere  force.  The 
one  thing  which  could  bring  it  to  an  end  was  to  institute  some 
central  authority  which  would  guarantee  that  justice  was  done  in 
every  such  murder  among  the  clans.  The  rehef  of  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  carried  her  case  to  the  King,  when  she  went  home 
with  the  certainty  that  she  could  rely  on  the  protection  of  the 
royal  law,  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  new  hope  of  decent  justice 
which  all  men  might  now  expect  from  their  King,  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord.  For  law  is  the  one  protection  of  the  weak  against 
mere  force  (xiv.  4-18). 

Through  the  vigour  of  its  first  two  kings  Israel  won  to  its  unity. 
Its  unity  was  based  on  its  common  race  and  its  common  faith. 
Without  it,  the  nation  could  not  hve  its  own  peculiar  life  and 
develop  its  own  contribution  to  the  world.  Therefore  its  religious 
leaders  threw  their  support  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom.  But 
its  unity  was  little,  unless  it  used  the  new  strength  which  this 
brought  for  order  and  peace  and  justice.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  kingdom  set  up  than  these  new  tasks  were  laid  upon  it. 
Already  it  was  proving  its  desire  under  David  to  bring  a  security, 
based  on  justice,  down  to  the  homes  of  common  men.  It  served 
good  order  and  it  was  serving  justice. 

It  brought,  however,  new  dangers,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
recognise  what  these,  in  the  conditions  of  the  time,  were,  and  why 
they  naturally  and  inevitably  appeared  early. 


LESSON  IX 
SOLOMON,  REHOBOAM,  AND  ABIJAH 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — I  Kings  iii.  4-1  5  The  Bright  Morning. 

Tues. —       „       V.  Solomon  and  Hiram. 

Wed. —       „       viii.  27-53  Solomon's  Temple. 

Thiir. —       „       xi.  1-13  The  Stormy  End. 

Fri.   — 2  Samuel  xii.  1-14  A  Prophet  and  a  King. 

Sat.   — I  Kings  xi.  26-40  Jeroboam's  Rise. 

Sun.  —      „       xii.  1-20  The  Breach  in  the  Nation. 

1.  Solomon's  Accession. — Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne 
was  the  result  of  a  harem  intrigue,  for  he  was  not  David's  eldest 
son,  and  could  not  make  that  claim  to  the  succession.  His  mother, 
Bathsheba,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  old,  broken  king  to  name 
him  as  his  successor,  and  won  over  several  of  the  court  and  army 
leaders  to  support  him  instead  of  Adonijah.  Thereupon  the  new 
ruler  executed  a  number  of  men,  both  of  those  who  had  stood  in 
his  way  to  the  throne,  and  of  those  who  might  afterwards  trouble 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  The  incidents  which  accompanied  the 
accession  were  all  too  common  as  the  outcome  of  polygamy  and 
disputed  succession  in  an  Eastern  kingdom  (i  Kings  i.  ii.). 

2.  His  Building  Activity. — After  this  ugly  episode,  how^ever, 
the  King  could  give  his  attention  to  the  further  organisation  of 
the  nation.  Thus  he  took  up  the  scheme  which  his  father  had 
dropped,  and  built  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (v.  vi.).  The  historian 
naturally  made  a  great  deal  of  this  side  of  Solomon's  work,  because 
he  was  peculiarly  interested  in  rehgious  matters.  But  the  King's 
plan  was  much  more  ambitious,  for  the  temple  formed  part  of  a 
group  of  buildings,  palace,  barracks,  and  hall  of  audience,  which 
served  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  capital  (vii.  1-12).  Indeed, 
the  temple  at  first  was  an  accessory  to  the  rest,  and  served  in  a 
measure  as  a  royal  chapel.  The  whole  formed  so  much  a  unity 
that  there  was  a  direct  passage  from  palace  to  temple,  and  the 
royal  body-guard  had  charge  also  of  the  sacred  building. 

68 
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Since  Israel  at  this  time  could  not  supply  men  who  were  capable 
of  planning  or  executing  buildings  of  this  character,  Solomon  was 
compelled  to  seek  help  from  abroad.  Hiram  of  Tyre  supphed 
him  with  timber  from  Lebanon,  and  also  lent  skilled  workers  who 
could  superintend  the  Israelite  labourers.  These  last  were  able  to 
act  as  quarrymen  and  woodcutters  in  preparing  the  raw  material. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  relation  between  Israel  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian towns  on  its  north-west  coast,  which  served  the  interests  of 
both  states.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  already  developed  some  sea-borne 
trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  exporting 
not  only  their  own  manufactured  articles,  but  the  products  of 
Syria.  But  since  the  towns  stood  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  the  needs  of  their  increasing  popu- 
lation began  to  outgrow  the  resources  of  their  country.  Hiram 
was  well  content  to  draw  on  the  surplus  products  of  Northern 
Israel,  its  oil,  grain,  and  fruit ;  the  Israehte  farmers,  who  were 
prospering  in  the  new  conditions  of  peace  and  security,  were 
equally  satisfied  to  find  this  market  for  their  produce. 

3.  His  Policy. — Solomon's  ambitious  schemes  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  money,  and  the  need  to  find  the  money 
drove  the  King  into  new  expedients.  Some  of  the  necessary  funds 
were  obtained  through  trade,  to  which  Egypt's  weakness  gave  an 
impetus  at  the  period.  David's  extension  of  his  kingdom  after 
his  successful  wars  had  brought  it  about  that  the  little  kingdom 
commanded  practically  all  the  trade-routes  between  Africa  and 
Asia.  Besides  controlHng  the  coast  road,  it  could  cut  Egypt's 
land-routes  to  Edom  and  Arabia.  Solomon,  accordingly,  could 
raise  revenue  by  assessing  dues  on  the  caravans  which  crossed  his 
territory.  Not  content  with  this,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  share  to 
some  extent  in  actual  commerce.  For  he  possessed  himself  of 
Ezion  Geber  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  eastern  of 
the  two  gulfs  in  the  Red  Sea  (ix.  26-28).  There,  with  the 
help  of  King  Hiram,  whose  people  were  skilled  seamen,  he 
equipped  a  few  vessels  for  traffic  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  The 
enterprise  can  never  have  been  very  important,  for  Palestine  has 
neither  timber  nor  minerals,  and  its  people  were  not  yet  capable 
of  manufacturing  more  than  supphed  their  own  simple  wants. 
The  character  of  Solomon's  trading  operations  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  he  conducted  a  traffic  in  horses  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt  (x.  28,  29).  That  implies  no  more  than  that  he  per- 
mitted the  dealers  to  pass  through  his  territory  and  raised  dues 
from  them. 
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To  supplement  his  resources  he  fell  back  on  what  is  called  the 
corvee  system  of  labour.  This  was  in  some  respects  like  the 
forced  labour  which  the  Pharaoh  had  exacted  from  the  Israehtes 
in  Egypt.  It  was  practically  a  form  of  taxation,  except  that 
Solomon's  subjects  were  required  to  give  their  time  and  their 
labour  instead  of  their  money.  Workmen  were  enrolled  through- 
out the  country  and  were  sent  in  relays  for  a  month  at  a  time  to 
the  stone  quarries  and  forests  and  to  the  building  operations. 
During  the  time  when  these  men  were  away  from  their  homes 
they  must  have  been  fed  by  their  own  people  or  by  suppHes 
levied  from  the  whole  country.  The  historian,  anxious  to  avoid 
anything  which  would  be  to  the  discredit  of  the  great  king,  seeks 
to  make  out  that  this  levy  was  exacted  only  from  the  foreigners  in 
the  country  (ix.  15-23).  But  it  is  evident  from  the  discontent 
which  the  matter  roused  in  North  Israel  that  the  native  population 
was  also  involved  {cf.  xi.  26-28).  The  enrolhng  and  marshaUing 
of  the  labour  gangs  demanded  a  body  of  officials  to  carry  it  out, 
and  some  system  by  which  the  claims  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
country  might  be  fairly  distributed.  Accordingly  we  hear  of  the 
country  being  divided  into  districts  under  the  charge  of  a  number 
of  officials. 

The  system  is  one  which  has,  even  down  to  modern  times,  been 
employed  in  the  East,  where  labour  and  food  are  more  easily 
levied  than  money.  But  it  has  always  proved  itself  to  lie  open  to 
abuse,  and  it  has  rarely  failed  to  give  rise  to  bitter  resentment. 
The  labour  gangs  had  a  suspicious  hkeness  to  slave  gangs,  which 
offended  the  freemen  in  Israel,  and,  though  the  division  of 
the  country  into  districts  served  to  make  the  work  of  the  central 
authority  easier  and  even  to  unify  the  nation,  it  ignored  the  old  tribal 
relations  and  ran  counter  to  many  of  the  older  habits  and  instincts 
of  the  people. 

4.  Effect  of  this. — (a)  For  good. — It  is  possible  and  it  is  just 
to  recognise  that  in  its  broad  results  the  work*  of  Solomon  resulted 
in  a  larger  and  richer  life  being  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
little  kingdom.  Israel  was  drawn  out  of  its  isolation  and  began 
to  be  conscious,  otherwise  than  by  war,  of  the  bigger  world  in 
which  it  hved.  Trade  means  interchange  of  something  more 
than  goods.  It  may  bring  new  ideas  and  discover  new  wants,  and 
so  may  serve  to  enrich  life.  Tyre  had  learned  some  of  the  arts, 
and  was  civilised  as  the  peasantry  of  Gahlee  were  not.  It  could 
share  what  it  had  won  with  its  new  neighbours.  Nor  was  all  the 
borrowing  on  one  side.     Israel  had  its  own  contribution  to  make 
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to  the  life  of  its  world.  It  had  won  to  an  outlook  which  was  all 
its  own  through  the  discipline  it  had  already  known  under  the 
guidance  of  its  faith.  What  it  had  thus  gained  was  not  to  be  kept 
to  itself,  and,  if  it  was  to  be  shared,  as  all  true  religion  ought  to  be 
shared,  Israel  must  bear  its  part  in  the  life  of  its  world. 

One  can  see  what  this  period  brought  to  the  people  through  one 
significant  fact.  It  is  to  this  time  that  we  can  date  the  beginning 
of  Jewish  hterature.  The  eager  and  distinctive  hfe  of  Israel  had 
already  expressed  itself  in  word  as  w^ell  as  deed.  But  what  pre- 
ceded this  time,  apart  from  laws  and  rituals,  had  been  folk-songs 
and  the  popular  stories  of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  past.  Now 
Israel  had  become  conscious  of  itself  as  Israel,  and  it  began  to 
write  the  record  of  how  it  came  to  be  and  to  be  what  it  was.  It  was 
as  though  the  nation,  through  closer  contact  with  other  peoples, 
had  come  to  reaHse  how  different  its  whole  character  was  and  how 
different  must  be  its  outlook.  Anyone  who  would  measure  how 
the  men  of  Solomon's  time  could  think  of  life  and  could  express 
what  they  thought  need  only  read  the  story  of  David's  expulsion 
from  Jerusalem  by  his  rebellious  son.  For  that  piece  of  great 
literature  was  written  by  one  who  had  seen  what  he  succeeds  in 
letting  us  still  see. 

(b)  For  Evil. — The  change  which  came  over  the  nation's  life 
was  inevitable,  and  it  might  be  wholesome.  But  it  was  also 
dangerous.  For  a  nation  which  is  conscious  of  being  behind  its 
neighbours  in  the  outward  arts  of  life  is  apt  to  borrow  wholesale 
from  the  foreigner.  It  is  also  apt  to  ignore  the  thin  moral  fibre  of 
the  Hfe,  the  outward  glitter  of  which  it  admires,  and  in  its  borrowing 
to  lose  what  is  its  own  strength  and  glory. 

The  new  exactions  which  the  kingdom  was  making  were  un- 
welcome in  many  quarters,  but  especially  in  North  Israel,  which 
resented  the  loss  of  its  identity  and  local  pride.  Troubles  broke 
out  even  in  Solomon's  reign,  but  he  was  strong  enough  to  over- 
come them,  and  to  drive  the  leader,  Jeroboam,  into  exile  in  Egypt 
(xi.  26-40).  When,  however,  Rehoboam  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne,  the  discontent  burst  into  a  flame.  The  new  king  went 
to  Shechem  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  Northern  subjects,  and 
was  promptly  met  by  a  request  for  remission  of  their  grievances. 
When  the  petitioners  were  cavalierly  dealt  with,  all  North  Israel 
broke  away.  The  Ephraimites  recalled  Jeroboam  from  Egypt, 
and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam  (xii.  1-20). 

5.  Causes  of  the  Rebellion. — As  in  every  such  case,  many 
elements  united  to  bring  about  the  breach,  and  those  who  set  up 
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Jeroboam  were  moved  by  various  motives.  Men  always  resent  an 
increase  in  taxation,  and  are  not  always  reconciled  to  it  by  being 
told  that  the  money  is  being  spent  on  the  embellishment  of  a  distant 
capital.  The  corvee  system,  too,  by  which  the  taxation  was  raised, 
lends  itself  to  abuse.  Men  objected  to  being  compelled  to  leave 
their  farms  at  sowing-time  or  harvest  in  order  to  hew  timber  on 
Lebanon.  The  new  officials  were  strangers,  since  they  would 
largely  be  chosen  from  the  men  about  the  court  and  capital,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been,  like  many  such,  rather  insolent  in  office. 
The  authority  of  the  "  elders  "  in  the  villages  was  ignored  by  them. 
The  local  pride,  local  prejudices,  local  interests  were  rudely  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  new  centrahsed  authority. 

These  influences  must  have  helped  to  make  the  breach.  But 
they  do  not  greatly  concern  us  here.  What  is  of  much  more 
significance  for  our  purpose  is  to  notice  that  a  prophet,  Abijah, 
supported  Jeroboam  even  before  he  succeeded  (xi.  26-39).  ^'^^ 
this  implies  that  other  reasons  than  those  general  and  human  in- 
stincts already  mentioned  were  at  work.  Some  of  Israel's  religious 
leaders  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  take  the  extreme  step  of  supporting  a  breach  in  the 
unity  of  Israel.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  the  early 
prophets  had  done  to  set  up  the  kingdom,  and  through  it  to  unite 
the  nation,  it  is  important  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  change  in  the 
attitude  of  their  successors. 

6.  Reasons  for  the  Prophets'  Discontent. — The  need  of  the  time 
had  demanded  a  strong,  central  executive.  Recognising  that  need, 
all  the  responsible  men  in  Israel  had  combined  to  set  up  this  in  the 
person  of  a  king.  The  result  was  to  entrust  almost  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  King.  Israel  needed  a  standing  army,  how- 
ever small,  to  defend  its  territory  and  to  bring  security  and  peace  to 
its  homes.  This  army  was  controlled  and  paid  by  the  royal 
authority.  The  King  chose  the  men,  appointed  their  officers, 
and  he  alone  could  employ  the  troops  for  any  end  he  chose. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  mercenary  and  foreign  troops 
whom  David  employed.  As  the  case  of  Ittai  proved,  these  men 
could  be  finely  loyal  to  their  salt.  But  their  loyalty  was  naturally 
given  to  the  man  who  employed  them,  not  to  the  nation  to  which 
they  did  not  even  belong. 

The  new  administration  demanded  a  number  of  new  officials 
charged  to  carry  out  the  civil  business  of  the  kingdom.  There 
were  judges  sent  out  to  settle  questions  of  law.  These  men 
took  the  place  of  the  "  elders  sitting  in  the  gate,"  at  least  in  greater 
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matters.  Again,  such  a  body  of  men  were  needed  if  justice  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  villages,  and  if  such  an  abuse  as  the  blood- 
feud  was  to  be  stamped  out.  But  these  judges  also  were  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  were  subject  only  to  his  personal  authority.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  heads  of  Solomon's  corvee  system.  If 
these  men  abused  their  power  to  oppress  the  poor  and  take  bribes 
from  the  rich,  there  was  Httle  hope  of  redress.  It  may  have  been 
possible  to  carry  a  complaint  to  the  King  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
capital  was  far  away,  and  humble  men  had  little  power  to  make  their 
wrongs  heard  there.  Even  the  priesthood  was  not  beyond  the 
personal  control  of  the  King.  For  Solomon  dismissed,  for  purely 
pohtical  reasons,  one  holder  of  the  office  in  his  new  sanctuary, 
and  appointed  a  man  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  (ii.  26,  27). 
The  traders  whom  the  King  employed  brought  a  new  element 
into  the  nation.  But  they  left  the  villages  and  began  to  group 
themselves  in  the  towns.  There  they  were  not  sensitive  to  the 
pubhc  opinion  of  their  clansmen.  They  had  a  monopoly  which 
gave  them  the  chance  to  make  money  for  themselves.  The  only 
authority  over  them  was  that  of  the  King.  If  they  could  help  his 
craving  revenue,  they  might  be  left  to  do  what  they  would. 

For  Israel  to  become  a  united  kingdom  it  was  necessary  to 
create  a  strong  executive.  But  the  constant  danger  of  this  situation 
is  that  the  leader  gathers  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  forgets 
that  he  holds  it  for  the  good  of  his  nation.  No  man  is  worthy  to 
be  entrusted  with  irresponsible  power.  Yet  Israel  was  placing 
irresponsible  power  in  the  hands  of  its  king,  and  the  danger  was 
grave  that  the  king  should  count  himself  free  to  do  just  what  he 
chose.  If  that  had  happened,  the  kingdom  which  owed  its 
origin  so  greatly  to  the  rehgious  leaders  of  the  people  would  have 
become  nothing  better  than  one  more  of  those  dreary  despotisms 
of  which  the  East  has  always  produced  so  large  a  crop.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  prophets  who  had  helped  to  set  the  king  on 
his  throne  to  tell  him  that  he  was  responsible  to  Jehovah  for  the 
way  he  used  his  power.  Only  thus  did  he  deserve  to  be  called 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  Israel's  king  must  be  different  from 
those  of  the  other  nations,  as  all  its  hfe  was  different. 

7.  Nathan  and  David. — The  situation  showed  itself  under 
David.  After  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  he  tried  to  escape  the 
consequences  by  having  her  husband  murdered  in  the  trenches 
before  Rabbath  Ammon.  Instantly  there  came  a  protest  from 
the  prophet  Nathan,  who  denounced  the  divine  anger  against  the 
foul  deed.     There  it  deserves  notice  that  what  roused  the  prophet's 
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indignation  was  not  the  sexual  immorality  of  David.  After  all 
such  vice  in  a  king  was  no  worse  than  in  a  common  man.  As 
Nathan's  parable  shows,  he  protested  against  the  King's  abuse  of 
his  royal  authority.  David  had  used  the  power  with  which  God 
entrusted  him  for  the  defence  of  his  people  to  steal  Uriah's  wife, 
and  to  murder  his  loyal  servant  in  order  to  cover  up  his  sin.  His 
act  had  been  one  of  lawless  power.  Now  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
did  not  stand  for  lawless  power.  Its  king  was  responsible  to  its 
God  for  the  use  he  made  of  the  power  God  gave  him..  Because 
David  was  genuinely  rehgious,  he  had  only  respect  for  the  man  who 
had  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  he  made  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  vile  thing  which  he  had  done. 

But  there  was  another  strain  in  the  King  which  had  helped  his 
piety  and  kept  him  from  outraging  the  feelings  of  his  people.  He 
had  been  born  and  reared  among  the  farmers  of  Judah,  and  he 
knew  how  strongly  the  men  loved  freedom  and  the  old  customs  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  in  his  bones  to  recognise  how  far  he  might 
go  in  any  changes  which  he  made.  Matters  became  worse  under 
Solomon  and  Rehoboam.  They  had  been  born  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  purple — and  all  history  proves  that  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
place  in  which  to  be  born.  It  is  so  easy  for  men  who  have  not 
won  the  respect  of  men  through  their  services  to  their  own  genera- 
tion to  take  such  respect  to  be  their  natural  right  which  is  due  to 
them,  without  any  regard  to  whether  they  have  done  anything  to 
deserve  it.  Such  men  come  to  count  their  own  wish  to  be  their 
sufficient  law.  So,  when  they  have  power  to  enforce  this  their 
wanton  will,  they  become  a  pubhc  nuisance  and  a  public  danger. 

8.  The  Prophets'  Stand  for  Mosaic  Principles. — It  is  possible 
to  link  up  the  attitude  taken  to  the  kings  by  the  prophets  in  the 
name  of  religion  with  the  action  taken  by  Moses  immediately  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt.  Then  the  people  had  gained  the  power 
to  live  at  liberty.  They  were  free.  If  their  freedom  had  meant 
nothing  higher  than  power  to  do  whatever  they  liked,  they  would 
have  gone  back  to  the  nomadic  life  and  become  lost  in  the  desert. 
Moses  led  them  straight  to  Mount  Horeb,  where  religion  taught 
them  that  the  use  of  freedom  is  to  find  and  follow  the  higher  law. 
The  people  have  now  united  to  set  up  a  king  vv^ho  shall  be  their 
ruler  and  their  leader.  They  give  him  power,  and  he  has  freedom, 
such  as  no  other  has,  to  take  his  own  way.  If  he  had  been  left  at 
liberty  to  use  this  power  which  was  thus  entrusted  to  him  merely 
to  serve  his  own  ends  and  to  satisfy  his  own  appetites,  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  would  have  gone  the  usual  way  of  other  Oriental  tyrannies. 
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But  again  the  national  religion  intervened  in  the  person  of  its 
prophets.  They  had  it  in  charge  to  say  that  all  power  was  ordained 
of  God,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  Him.  There  was  to  be  no 
wanton  lawlessness  in  Israel,  for  over  every  one,  high  or  low  in  the 
nation,  was  the  law  of  God. 

9.  The  Prophets  and  Solomon. — In  another  point  Solomon 
outraged  the  convictions  of  the  prophets  in  a  way  in  which  his 
father  could  never  have  blundered.  David  was  too  devout  a 
man,  according  to  the  religious  outlook  of  his  own  time,  ever  to 
render  homage  to  another  god  than  Jehovah.  When  it  is  said 
that  he  was  "  perfect,"  the  sense  is  not  that  he  was  morally  perfect, 
but  that  he  was  wholehearted  in  his  allegiance  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
Now  Solomon,  in  the  interests  of  his  public  policy,  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  peoples  round  about  him.  After  the  fashion  of 
the  period,  such  an  alliance  between  the  nations  was  cemented  by 
a  marriage  alHance  between  the  princes.  Solomon  maintained, 
therefore,  a  pretty  numerous  harem,  though  the  number  of  his 
wives  has  been  probably  exaggerated  in  order  to  glorify  the  King's 
influence  in  the  world.  He  also  judged  it  expedient  to  permit 
these  foreign  wives  to  practise  their  own  rites  in  recognition  of 
their  own  gods.  The  idea,  however,  of  another  god  than  Jehovah 
receiving  homage  at  the  Jerusalem  court  was  abhorrent  to  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  nation.  In  their  view  it  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  national  apostacy  from  Jehovah.  Their  attitude 
in  the  matter  recalls  to  every  Scotsman  the  vehement  protest  of 
John  Knox  when  he  heard  that  Queen  Mary  had  been  allowed 
to  set  up  her  private  Mass  at  Holyrood. 

In  many  ways  Solomon  served  his  nation  well.  He  brought 
Israel  out  of  its  isolation  into  a  wider  world,  where  it  could  learn 
from  and  give  something  to  the  other  nations.  He  enriched  its 
outlook  and  protected  its  interests.  He  made  Jerusalem  a  capital 
with  temple  and  palace.  There  was  a  court  in  the  Httle  kingdom 
where  literature  and  art  began  to  appear.  In  later  years  men  loved 
to  look  back  on  the  short-lived  glory  of  those  years  when  Israel 
was  still  one,  and  when  it  held  its  head  high  before  the  world. 
They  told  tales  which  illustrated  his  sagacity  and  his  wide  influence. 
Especially  they  dwelt  with  fond  interest  on  his  services  in  the 
foundation  of  the  first  temple.  The  country  was  secure,  and  on 
the  whole  at  peace.  It  was  better  controlled,  when  the  rivalries 
between  tribe  and  tribe  had  come  to  an  end.  It  was  accordingly 
much  more  prosperous,  so  that  outwardly  it  seemed  to  have 
entered   on  a  new  era.     But  the"'  darker    shadows   were    there. 
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and  the  well-being  of  the  people  had  been  gained  at  a  price  which 
might  wreck  the  future.  In  all  this  outward  glitter  Israel  was 
running  the  risk  of  losing  its  soul.  It  had  handed  itself  over  to  the 
control  of  one  man,  who  might  mould  and  lead  its  life  where  he 
pleased.  But  since  the  prophets  of  the  Mosaic  tradition  had  the 
souls  of  their  people  in  charge,  they  bestirred  themselves  at  once. 
So  long  as  a  protest  was  enough,  because  David  listened,  they 
confined  themselves  to  warnings.  But  when  the  later  kings  went 
on  in  disregard  of  mere  words,  they  were  driven  to  go  further  and 
to  take  action.  Rehoboam  set  his  face  like  a  flint,  and  Abijah 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  outraged  men  of  Ephraim.  When  he 
did  this  he  turned  away  from  the  line  of  action  of  his  predecessors. 
For  he  helped  to  break  the  unity  of  Israel  for  which  they  had  done 
so  much. 

The  end  is  always  greater  than  the  means.  The  end  for  the 
prophets  was  an  Israel  in  which  God's  rule  was  beheved  in  and 
obeyed.  If  the  means  by  which  men  had  tried  to  reach  that  end 
failed  to  effect  it,  their  followers  must  seek  it  by  new  means. 


LESSON  X 

AHAB  AND  ELIJAH 

Lectionary 

Mon. 

—  I  Kings  xvi.  23-33       Ahab  becomes  King. 

Tues.- 

—      „        xxi.  1-16         Naboth's  Vineyard. 

Wed. 

—      „        xxi.  17-29       A  Prophet  and  a  King, 

Thur.- 

—      „        xviii.  17-46     The  Scene  at  Carmel. 

Fri. 

—      „        xix.  1-18          Elijah  at  Horeb. 

Sat. 

—      „        xxii.  29-40      The  Death  of  Ahab. 

Sun. 

— Psalm  xcvii.                    The  True  King. 

1.  The  Separate  Kingdoms. — (a)  Judah. — After  the  breach 
Rehoboam,  and  at  least  one  of  his  successors,  did  not  at  once  accept 
the  situation,  but  attempted  to  make  good  their  claim  over  the 
north  (xii.  21-24;  xv.  16-22).  Since,  however,  their  efforts  proved 
abortive,  Judah  settled  down  into  a  sulky  acquiescence,  and  the 
two  kingdoms  went  their  separate  ways.  Of  the  two  Judah  had 
the  easier  task.  That  kingdom,  which  was  about  the  size  of 
Aberdeen,  practically  corresponded  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
so  was  homogeneous  in  its  character,  and  readily  accepted  a  king 
of  its  own  stock.  The  dynasty,  which  also  enjoyed  the  prestige 
David  had  given  it,  never  had  any  rivals.  The  kingdom,  too,  was 
isolated,  and  was  not  compelled  to  enter  into  troublesome  relations 
to  its  neighbours.  Its  chief  ambition  was  to  dominate  Edom, 
and  so  command  the  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  which  Solomon 
had  used. 

(b)  Israel. — Matters  were  very  different  in  Israel.  A  kingdom 
which  has  begun  in  revolution  is  apt  to  find  that  men's  minds 
do  not  quiet  down  all  at  once.  Besides,  Israel  had  broken'  with 
Judah  because  it  resented  the  way  in  which  the  central  authority 
interfered  with  local  and  tribal  rights.  Yet  the  first  task  the  rulers 
had  to  do  was  to  strengthen  their  royal  authority  in  a  country 
which,  unlike  Judah,  consisted  of  several  tribes.  As  soon  as  the 
King  tightened  the  reins  of  control,  he  was  liable  to  offend  the 
local  feeling  in  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of  his  kingdom,  Gilead, 
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Ephraim  or  Galilee.  Accordingly  conditions  in  the  north  were 
for  some  time  confused.  Two  separate  dynasties,  those  of  Jero- 
boam and  Baasha,  followed  one  another.  Apparently  each  of 
these  owed  its  rise  to  the  abihty  of  its  founder,  for  in  neither 
case  was  the  son  able  to  maintain  himself  in  power  (xiv.  20 ;  xv. 
25-28;  xvi.  8,  9).  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  troubles 
between  these  rivals  for  power  had  much  influence  on  the  actual 
life  of  the  nation.  Life  would  go  on  its  ordinary  course  in  the 
northern  farms,  though  men  about  the  courts  were  cutting  each 
other's  throats.  PoHticians  of  that  type  are  always  of  less  import- 
ance than  they  are  apt  to  suppose. 

2.  The  Rise  of  Damascus. — One  reason  why  Israel  needed  a 
strong  ruler  was  that  it  was  living  in  contact  with  the  outside 
world  in  a  way  in  which  isolated  Judah  did  not.  And  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  serving  to  make  that  contact  more 
close  and  difficult.  For  a  dangerous  rival  had  risen  to  power  in 
the  north-east.  When  David  conquered  Zobah,  one  of  the  minor 
Syrian  states  (2  Sam.  viii.  3  ^.),  an  arm.y  captain,  Rezon  ben 
Eljada,  escaped,  and  in  Solomon's  time  founded  a  kingdom  in 
Damascus  (i  Kings  xi.  23).  This  grew  to  power,  for  the  Jewish 
kings  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  and  too  much  engaged 
in  attacking  each  other  to  interfere.  The  position  of  the  city, 
which  was  a  direct  stage  on  the  route  to  the  Euphrates  valley, 
made  its  growth  inevitable.  Through  it  the  trade  from  East  to 
West  naturally  passed.  For  that  reason  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  the  world.  But,  because  its  strength  lay  in  its 
trade  facihties,  the  kingdom  began  early  to  turn  longing  eyes  to 
the  west  in  order  to  secure  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
have  a  share  in  the  lucrative  monopoly  which  Tyre  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  To  do  this  it  must  make  a  way  across  the  territory  of 
Israel.  Accordingly  we  hear  of  Damascus  in  the  time  of  Baasha 
capturing  several  towns  in  the  land  of  Naphtah  (i  Kings  xv.  20). 
It  was  aiming  at  Akko  or  Acre,  which  might  serve  for  its  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean.    " 

3.  The  House  of  Omri. — The  threat  of  the  Syrian  advance 
through  Gahlee  drove  the  army  to  take  sharp  action.  One  of  its 
leaders,  Zimri,  deposed  the  incompetent  Elah.  But  he  was  a 
mere  seven-days'  king,  for  Omri,  another  army  captain,  had  more 
support  from  the  people  and  seized  the  reins  of  power  (xvi.  8-20). 
No  sooner  was  he  in  the  saddle  than  he  showed  his  capacity. 
Recognising  that  the  first  necessity  was  to  make  head  against  the 
Syrian  advance,  the  new  King  secured  the  nation  by  entering  into 
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two  alliances.  Thus  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Tyre. 
This  league  was  different  in  character  from  that  which  Solomon 
had  made  with  the  Phoenicians,  but  was  equally  based  on  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  contracting  parties.  If  Damascus 
succeeded  in  making  its  way  to  Akko  it  would  cut  off  the  half  of 
Galilee  from  Israel,  but  it  would  also  divert  a  great  part  of  the 
eastern  trade  from  Tyre  to  its  new  port.  Further,  Omri  put  an 
end  to  the  futile  jealousy  between  Judah  and  Israel,  which  had 
merely  served  to  weaken  both  without  bringing  any  advantage 
to  either.  The  two  alliances  were  confirmed  by  inter-marriage 
between  the  royal  famihes.  Omri  married  in  his  hfetime  his 
son  Ahab  to  Jezebel,  a  Syrian  princess ;  and  at  a  later  date 
Athahah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  King 
of Judah. 

Omri  also  made  Samaria  or  Nablous  his  capital.  Recent  excava- 
tions have  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  his  palace  there,  and  shown 
that  it  was  fortified.  The  choice  was  that  of  an  army  captain,  for 
the  town  lay  on  a  strong  position  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  from 
which  the  chief  roads  diverged,  so  that  the  King  could  instantly 
reach  any  threatened  point.  These  measures  helped  to  check 
the  advance  of  Damascus,  with  the  result  that  Israel  enjoyed  more 
settled  conditions.  The  security  which  Omri  gave  Israel  was 
more  enduring,  because  he  handed  on  his  power  to  a  capable 
successor,  his  son  Ahab.  For  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  recognise 
that  Ahab,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  he  brought  upon  his  people 
through  his  attitude  in  rehgious  questions,  was  an  able  ruler  in 
everything  which  concerned  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  a  capable  prince,  who  died  the  death  of  a  hero  in  defence 
of  his  people 

4.  The  Appearance  of  Assyria. — It  has  been  said  that  Omri's 
alliances  with  Judah  and  Tyre  helped  to  check  the  advance  of 
Damascus.  There  was,  however,  another  factor  which  con- 
tributed at  least  as  large  a  share  to  the  success  of  the  King.  The 
Assyrian  Empire  had  recovered  from  the  period  of  weakness 
which  had  given  David  and  Solomon  their  opportunity  to  estabhsh 
their  pow^er.  Free  from  troubles  in  the  east  of  their  country,  its 
kings  turned  to  attack  their  neighbours  in  the  west  and  north. 
After  smashing  the  Hittite  kingdoms  about  the  head- waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  they  had  advanced  across  the  river  by  way  of  Car- 
chemish,  and  were  making  their  power  felt  in  Northern  Syria.  One 
of  the  great  conquering  kings  led  a  campaign  into  the  west,  and 
has  recorded  that  he  received  tribute  from  Tyre  and  several  other 
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states.  There  is  no  mention  of  Damascus  or  Israel,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  his  route  ran  further  north,  and  that  he  came  down 
on  Phoenicia  from  that  quarter.  But  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
colossus  was  within  striking  distance  of  both  Palestine  and  Damascus 
made  it  clearly  unwise  for  the  latter  power  to  pursue  its  ambitious 
advance  on  Akko.  This  was  no  time  for  a  kingdom  which  lay  so 
near  the  Assyrian  to  weaken  itself  by  carrying  on  war  with  a  neigh- 
bour. It  was  rather  a  time  when  it  behoved  the  little  powers  of 
the  West  to  join  together  for  their  mutual  defence.  Accordingly 
in  a  later  campaign  in  which  Assyria  pushed  further  south,  there 
is  another  record  of  a  battle  at  Qarqar,  in  which  Damascus  and 
Israel  appear  as  alHes  against  their  common  enemy.  It  was  the 
pressure  of  the  Assyrian  which  induced  Damascus  to  stay  its  hand. 
Whenever  this  pressure  was  relaxed,  the  Syrians  turned  on  their 
neighbour  state.  It  was  in  his  attempt  to  retake  Ramoth-Gilead, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Damascus,  that  Ahab  met  his 
death.  The  town  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  was  naturally 
exposed  to  an  attack  from  that  quarter.  Although  the  influence 
of  Assyria  on  Israel  was  thus  indirect  at  this  period,  it  was  to  prove 
itself  more  potent  in  later  years. 

5.  Ahab's  Internal  Policy. — Though  Ahab  deserved  well  of  his 
nation  through  his  defence  of  its  interests  abroad,  he  followed  a 
line  of  pohcy  at  home  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
prophetic  party.  Unfortunately  the  Hebrew  historians  did  not 
trouble  to  date  their  records,  or  even  to  relate  events  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  breach  took  place,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
happened  in  the  early  period  of  the  reign.  Elijah  disappears  from 
the  court  in  Ahab's  later  years.  The  prophet  who  took  up  the 
role  of  opponent  of  the  royal  policy  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
Ramoth-Gilead  was  Micaiah  ben  Imlah. 

(a)  The  Recognition  oj  Baal. — The  first  oiFence  which  Ahab 
gave  to  the  religious  convictions  of  his  people  rose  directly  out  of 
his  marriage.  His  queen,  a  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king,  was 
a  worshipper  of  Baal,  and  brought  this  worship  with  her  to  her 
new  home.  The  King  permitted  her  to  build  a  temple  to  her 
deity,  and  to  bring  over  priests  who  could  offer  the  customary  sacri- 
fices at  the  shrine.  The  hberty  thus  given  did  not  imply  that  Ahab 
himself  took  any  part  in  the  alien  worship.  He  evidently  re- 
mained a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  son  and  daughter 
bore  names  which  were  compounded  of  the  name  Jehovah.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  a  foreign  god  was  worshipped  on  the  soil  of 
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Israel  and  recognised  by  the  court  was  abhorrent  to  devout  men 
in  the  nation. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  the  prophets  took  prompt 
offence  at  Ahab's  act,  though  they  had  offered  no  objection  when 
Jeroboam  set  up  his  calves  at  the  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and  Dan. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  these  calves  were  intended  to  be  emblems 
of  Jehovah.  The  use  of  them  in  worship,  therefore,  did  not  con- 
flict with  the  fundamental  principle  that  Israel  must  confine  its 
entire  allegiance  to  its  own  God.  It  certainly  conflicted  with 
our  interpretation  of  the  second  commandment  in  the  Decalogue, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  prophets  would  protest 
against  a  breach  of  that  Mosaic  law. 

The  question  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  and 
opinions  differ  widely  over  the  answer.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss it  here,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  set  down  one  answer  as 
though  it  had  any  claim  to  certainty.  Meantime,  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  underhne  the  broad  distinction  that 
Jeroboam  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  alone,  though  under 
a  lower  form,  while  Ahab  permitted  the  worship  of  another  god. 

When  Ahab  did  this,  and  especially  when  he  permitted  his 
queen  to  practise  it,  his  act  was  of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
Solomon  when  he  allowed  the  foreign  women  in  his  harem  to 
maintain  their  native  religious  practices.  No  one  appears  to  have 
made  public  protest  against  Solomon's  act :  certain  of  the  northern 
prophets,  of  whom  Elijah  was  the  spokesman,  refused  to  condone 
the  act  of  their  King.  To  them  it  appeared  to  be  an  act  of 
national  apostacy.  We  may  conclude  that  Ehjah  was  not  alone 
in  his  protest,  because  we  hear  of  other  prophets  having  been 
hidden  in  a  time  of  persecution  by  one  of  the  King's  courtiers 
(xviii.  4).  We  may  conclude  that  they  had  offended  in  the  same 
way. 

(b)  Naboth's  Vineyard. — Ahab's  offence  was  not  confined  to 
his  religious  attitude.  When  he  was  improving  his  house  in  the 
Esdraelon  district  he  wanted  to  round  off  his  policies  by  including 
the  vineyard  of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Naboth  refused  to  part 
with  his  land.  It  belonged,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  family.  For  a 
man  at  that  time  to  be  landless  was  to  be  thrust  out  into  the  world. 
He  and  his  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  having  no  position  in 
the  social  order.  The  King,  who  knew  his  people  and  recognised 
their  tenacity  in  such  a  matter,  who  may  even  have  recognised  that 
Naboth  had  right  on  his  side,  was  bitterly  annoyed,  but  did  not 
propose  to  take  any  further  action.     But  Jezebel  intervened,  and 
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said  that  if  he  could  not  get  a  vineyard  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  king  (xxi.  7).  Without 
hesitation  she  swept  the  opposition  out  of  the  way.  For  she  set 
on  foot  a  process  with  bribed  witnesses  and  cowed  judges,  which 
condemned  the  troublesome  farmer  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Naboth 
lost  both  his  vineyard  and  his  hfe. 

The  incident  may  seem  to  show  nothing  more  than  the  differ- 
ence between  a  woman  who,  knowing  what  she  wants,  takes  the 
surest  way  to  get  it,  and  a  man  who  weakens  on  the  road  of  his 
desire.  Probably  the  contrast  between  the  two  has  produced  the 
common  impression  that  Ahab  was  a  weakling.  In  reality  it 
brings  into  sharp  relief  the  differing  conceptions  of  the  kingdom 
which  prevailed  in  Tyre  and  in  Israel.  Jezebel  had  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  which  she  had  learned  in  her  father's  court.  A  king 
was  no  king  unless  he  could  use  his  power  to  gratify  every  appetite 
which  he  chose  to  cherish.  To  her  a  king  was  subject  to  no  law 
which  controlled  him  in  his  attitude  toward  the  weak.  There 
were  no  limits  set  to  his  hungry  desires,  except  those  of  a  stronger 
force  than  his  own.  Now  to  Ehjah,  as  to  Nathan  before  him 
in  the  similar  murder  of  Uriah,  the  King  of  Israel  reigned  as  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  He,  as  much  as  the  weakest  of  his  subjects, 
was  subject  to  the  divine  law.  An  act  of  lawless  power  brought 
down  on  the  King  the  judgment  of  the  God  in  whose  name  he 
reigned.  So  the  prophet  went  down  to  Jezreel  to  meet  Ahab, 
and  at  the  meeting  he  bade  the  King  realise  that  the  blood  of  the 
man  he  had  murdered  was  crying  aloud  for  vengeance,  and, 
because  God  was  the  God  of  justice,  it  should  not  cry  in  vain. 
Ahab  himself  should  die,  as  his  victim  had  died  by  his  deed.  The 
two  sides  of  the  prophet's  protest  were  fundamentally  connected. 
To  worship  any  other  god  than  Jehovah  meant  to  acknowledge  a 
power  which  permitted  such  lawless  injustice. 

6.  Mount  Carmel. — The  question  came  to  an  issue  in  the  great 
scene  of  Mount  Carmel.  There  it  would  appear  that  Elijah  used 
the  opportunity  of  a  famine  under  which  the  kingdom  was  suffering, 
and  made  this  the  test  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  and  Baal.  Those 
who  agreed  with  the  prophet  believed  that  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
the  drought  was  broken,  and  that  thus  Jehovah  was  proved  to  be 
God,  while  Baal's  impotence  was  made  clear.  No  doubt  Jezebel's 
priests  had  a  different  explanation  to  give,  and  were  able  to  satisfy 
their  mistress  that  Baal  had  vindicated  himself.  Argument  along 
those  lines  has  generally  resulted  in  both  sides  remaining  con- 
vinced of  their  own  position. 
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What  is  of  greater,  because  permanent,  interest  is  to  note  that 
Elijah  set  the  issue  plainly  before  King  and  people.  They  had 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  roads,  for  they  had  to  decide  whom 
they  meant  to  set  upon  the  throne  of  heaven.  The  whole  future 
of  the  nation  hung  on  that  decision.  For  the  question  was  not 
as  to  the  name  they  gave  the  God  to  whom  they  built  their  altars 
and  offered  their  sacrifices — whether  He  was  to  be  called  Jehovah 
or  Baal.  For  Israel  to  acknowledge  Baal  was  to  enthrone  force, 
and  when  men  reverenced  force  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  to  make  their  king,  the  divine  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  exercise  lawless  force.  To  acknowledge 
Jehovah  was  to  worship  One  who  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity. 
His  representative  on  earth,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  would 
govern  after  the  will  of  Him  in  whose  name  he  ruled.  The 
question  in  debate  was  not  about  the  name  men  gave  their  God. 
It  was  concerned  with  the  nature  of  Him  whom  they  reverenced. 
Now  the  nature  of  Him  whom  Israel  reverenced  would  in  the 
end  determine  the  hfe  which  was  hved  in  every  hamlet  of  the 
kingdom. 

7.  Elijah's  Teaching. — During  the  period  of  the  settlement  the 
religious  leaders  of  Israel  had  needed  to  be  content  to  drive  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  Jehovah  their  God  was  different 
from  all  other  gods.  They  had  also  claimed  that  the  men  must 
jealously  reserve  their  allegiance  to  their  own  God.  They  must 
have  their  own  shrines,  their  own  priests,  their  own  rites,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other.  But  now  the  prophets  were  going 
further.  Elijah  was  insisting  not  only  that  Jehovah  was  different, 
but  why  and  how  He  was  different.  Jehovah  cannot  tolerate 
injustice,  while  the  other  gods  can.  The  result  is  that  His 
worshippers  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  He  hates.  The 
nation  which  serves  Him  must  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity. 

It  is  clear  at  once  that  this  was  bound  to  raise  the  question 
whether  Jehovah  was  not  the  only  God  who  could  be  called  a  God 
at  all.  It  is  not  so  clear  whether  EHjah  drew  that  conclusion. 
The  way  in  which  he  put  the  question  before  the  people — if  Baal 
be  God,  follow  him — logically  seems  to  imply  that  he  admitted 
that  there  was  a  Baal  to  follow.  Against  that  must  be  put  the  way 
in  which  he  speaks  about  Baal.  When  he  suggests  that  the  god 
may  be  asleep  or  may  be  away  on  a  journey,  he  seems  to  laugh 
the  idea  of  his  having  any  power  out  of  account.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  question  of  whether  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  all  the  earth  was  not  before  him.     He  had  one 
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thing  to  do  and  he  did  it,  one  thing  to  say  and  he  said  it.  He  was 
not  lecturing  on  theology,  but  trying  to  keep  Israel  from  apostacy. 
Only  it  must  be  added  that  the  great  truth  on  which  he  insisted 
led  out  inevitably  to  the  conviction  that  Jehovah  was  the  only 
God.  So  long  as  men  thought  of  Baal,  god  of  Tyre  and  Chemosh, 
god  of  Moab  and  Milcom,  god  of  Amnion,  they  could  think 
of  these  gods  reigning  together.  In  order  to  settle  their  rival 
claims,  it  was  only  necessary  to  see  that  each  received  from  his 
own  people  the  sacrifices  and  worship  which  he  claimed.  But, 
as  soon  as  Ehjah  thought  and  spoke  of  One  whose  very  nature 
was  righteousness,  he  was  out  beyond  thoughts  on  this  level. 
For  in  the  end  there  may  be  many  nations,  but  there  is  only  one 
righteousness,  and  righteousness  is  the  concern,  not  of  Ammon 
or  Moab  or  Tyre,  but  of  the  whole  world.  When  the  prophets  of 
Israel  began  to  call  Jehovah  the  God  whose  nature  was  righteous- 
ness, they  were  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  a  universal 
religion. 

8.  Mount  Horeb. — The  great  scene  on  Mount  Carmel  leaves 
the  reader  with  the  impression  that  it  ended  in  Ehjah's  complete 
victory.  That  is  a  mistake.  As  has  been  said,  the  Baal  priests 
probably  were  able  to  give  a  very  different  story  to  their  mistress. 
At  least  outwardly  Jezebel  won.  So  complete  was  her  triumph 
that  she  was  able  not  only  to  drive  away  Ehjah  from  the  court, 
but  to  hunt  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  next  see  him, 
he  was  fleeing  for  his  life,  and  complaining  to  God  that  he  was 
utterly  alone  and  that  men  w^ere  seeking  to  kill  him.  Also  after 
the  scene  on  Carmel  we  catch  ghmpses  of  him  in  Gilead  or  in 
Phoenicia,  never  in  Israel.  Jezebel  held  Israel.  The  fir-^t  place  to 
which  Ehjah  fled  was  Mount  Horeb.  The  reason  for  his  going 
thither  was  that  Horeb  was  the  place  where  Jehovah  had  revealed 
Himself  to  Israel  and  had  declared  Israel  His  people  and  Himself 
Israel's  God,  on  condition  that  the  nation  reserved  its  allegiance 
to  Him.  Elijah  beheved  that  the  nation  through  its  King  had 
broken  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  he  said  to  the  angel  in  the 
desert,  he  was  the  only  loyal  worshipper  left.  He  came  to  Horeb 
in  order  to  learn  what  God  would  do  with  His  people  in  these 
changed  conditions. 

To  him,  hidden  in  a  cave,  came  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
power.  A  furious  wind  swept  over  the  mountain,  accompanied 
by  hghtning  flashes  and  an  earthquake.  God  was  not  in  any  of 
these,  but  He  sent  them.  They  imphed  the  hghting  down  of  His 
power,  and  of  His  power  in  anger.     In  the  stillness  which  followed 
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the  storm  Elijah  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  things  which  he  had  witnessed.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  stillness  was  itself  the  message  which  came  to 
the  prophet,  and  that  it  implied  a  condemnation  of  Elijah's  action 
on  Mount  Carmel,  when  he  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Then  the 
sense  would  be  that  he  must  take  gentler  methods  than  those  he 
once  used.  In  reality  the  stillness  was  not  the  revelation,  it  was 
the  calm  after  the  storm,  in  which  Ehjah  could  listen  to  the  divine 
interpretation  of  the  wind,  hghtning  and  earthquake.  God  had 
put  forth  His  power,  and  His  prophet  was  to  hear  what  that 
power  was  to  do  and  against  what  it  was  to  be  directed.  Other- 
wise he  would  merely  have  known  that  God  had  sent  the  storm, 
he  would  not  have  known  the  reason  for  its  being  sent  and  the 
purpose  of  its  coming.  These  are  precisely  the  things  which  he 
does  hear  when  he  stands  with  muffled  head  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cave.  Jehovah  bade  him  know  that  He  was  about  to 
punish  Israel  for  the  apostacy  which  had  brought  about  the 
breach  of  His  covenant  with  the  nation.  In  three  terrific  blows, 
which  correspond  with  the  hurricane,  the  lightning  and  the  earth- 
quake. He  was  about  to  visit  its  sin  upon  Israel.  He  could  not 
ignore  the  thing  which  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  done.  To  ignore 
its  apostacy  would  have  meant  to  leave  Israel  to  go  on  along  the 
ruinous  road  which  it  had  chosen,  and  to  undo  the  purpose  He 
had  for  it  and  with  it  when  He  brought  it  out  of  Egypt.  Elijah 
had  gone  down  to  meet  Ahab  after  his  apparent  success  in  his 
murder  of  Naboth,  and  had  told  him  that  God  would  not  fail  to 
avenge  the  innocent  blood  which  he  had  shed.  His  apparent 
success  would  bring  his  ruin,  because  God  reigned.  The  prophet 
had  next  challenged  King  and  nation  to  choose  between  God  and 
Baal  at  Carmel.  Ahab  had  replied  to  one  warning  by  going  on  his 
way  after  the  murder,  and  to  the  other  by  driving  the  man  who 
delivered  it  out  of  his  country.  When  the  prophet,  full  of  the 
sense  of  his  defeat,  weary  and  lonely,  went  down  to  Mount  Horeb, 
he  heard  the  justification  of  the  thing  which  he  had  done.  His 
work  was  not  to  be  in  vain,  for  Ahab  and  Israel  should  not  escape 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 


LESSON  XI 
JEROBOAM  II.  AND  AMOS 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — 2  Kings  ix.  14-37  Jehu's  Accession. 

Tues. —      „        X.I  5-28  and  His  Reign  and  a  Prophet's  Verdict 

Hoseai.  3-5         on  it. 

Wed. —      „        xiv.  23-29  Jeroboam  II. 

Thur. — Amos  vii.  1-9  Amos  learns  that  the  time  is  ripe. 

Fri.    —    „      vii.  10-17  He  proclaims  it. 

Sat.    —    „      iv.  4-12  The  Lord  is  at  hand. 

Sun.  —    „     viii.  1-13  His  Call  to  Repentance. 

1.  The  Dynasty  of  Jehu. — The  death  of  Ahab  threw  matters 
into  some  confusion.  Jehu,  one  of  the  captains  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom.  He  appealed  to  the  discontent  which 
Ahab's  conduct  had  roused  in  the  minds  of  religious  men,  and 
especially  allied  himself  with  the  Rechabites.  These  men  formed 
an  extreme  sect  in  North  Israel.  Their  distinctive  outward  marks 
were  a  refusal  to  use  wine  or  sow  seed  and  a  refusal  to  build  houses 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6-10).  They  were  not,  however,  teetotallers  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  Their  objection  to  the  vine  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  when  a  man  in  Palestine  had  planted  a  vineyard,  he 
had  settled  down  and  definitely  given  up  the  nomadic  life.  The 
nomad  occasionally  takes  over  a  bit  of  unoccupied  ground,  sows 
a  crop  and  waits  till  the  harvest  has  ripened.  Then  he  resumes 
his  wandering  life.  But  a  vine  needs  about  three  years  before  it 
bears  fruit,  so  that  the  man  who  cultivates  a  vineyard  has  taken 
root  himself.  The  next  change  is  that  he  gives  up  living  in  a  tent, 
builds  a  house  and  settles  down  into  a  peasant.  Accordingly  the 
Rechabites  refused  to  live  in  stone-houses. 

The  men  believed  that  they  could  only  remain  loyal  followers 
of  Jehovah,  if  they  continued  to  maintain  the  habits  of  their 
fathers,  when  they  lived  in  the  wilderness.  The  prophets,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  taken  part  in  the  settlement  in  Palestine,  and  had 
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even  encouraged  the  setting-up  of  the  kingdom.  They  believed 
that  Israel  could  maintain  its  old  faith,  though  it  accepted  civilisa- 
tion. All  for  which  they  were  anxious  was  that  their  people  should 
avoid  the  vices  of  civihsation. 

Jehu  won  the  support  of  these  men  by  abolishing  the  worship 
of  Baal  and  by  butchering  all  its  adherents.  No  doubt  others  than 
the  fanatical  Rechabites  were  content  to  see  the  nation  restored  to 
its  allegiance  to  its  God.  But  he  was  equally  careful  to  further 
his  own  interests,  for  he  rooted  out  with  cynical  ferocity  every 
representative  of  the  royal  house  of  Omri.  His  conduct  horrified 
and  disgusted  many  devout  men  who  had  welcomed  his  action 
in  bringing  the  Baal-worship  to  its  end.  For,  almost  a  century 
later,  the  memory  of  his  brutality  persisted,  and  the  prophet  Hosea 
declared  that  God  would  avenge  the  blood  shed  in  Jezreel  on  the 
house  of  Jehu  (i.  4).  Even  the  services  he  rendered  the  nation  by 
extirpating  false  worship  could  not  justify  the  means  he  took  to 
do  it  and  the  measures  which  accompanied  it.  God  was  to  be 
loyally  served,  but  not  with  such  weapons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  men,  through  their  prophets,  were 
learning  that  such  an  act  of  treachery  as  that  of  Jael  could  not 
be  justified,  even  though  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  Israel's 
freedom. 

2.  Jeroboam  II. — ^The  dynasty  Jehu  founded  occupied  the 
throne  for  nearly  100  years.  At  first  it  had  difficulty  in  main- 
taining itself  against  Damascus,  For,  after  the  battle  at  Qarqar, 
Assyria  was  unable  to  continue  its  advance  on  the  West.  This  left 
Hazael  at  liberty,  and  he  used  the  opportunity  to  attack  Israel 
(x.  32,  33;  xiii,  3-7).  There  was  a  succession  of  border  wars, 
which,  like  most  border  wars,  were  carried  on  with  savage  cruelty. 
Amos  refers  with  horror  to  certain  well-remembered  incidents 
which  accompanied  the  attacks  of  Ammon  and  Damascus  on  the 
unhappy  people  of  Gilead  during  those  years  (i,  3,  13).  What 
relieved  the  situation  was  a  renewal  of  Assyria's  westward  advance, 
Damascus  was  forced  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  East,  with  the 
result  that  Jeroboam  II.  was  able  to  restore  and  even  to  extend  his 
kingdom.  During  the  forty-one  years  of  his  reign  Israel  enjoyed 
peace.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  this  century  Assyria  did  not 
appear  to  the  people  in  the  light  of  an  oppressor,  but  of  a  deliverer. 

Unfortunately  the  historian  who  wrote  the  account  of  the 
kingdom  has  given  the  meagrest  report  of  this  reign  (xiv.  23-29). 
He  does  not  mention  Amos,  and  so  throws  no  light  on  the  time 
when  the  prophet  began  his  work.     It  seems  probable,  however, 
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that  the  appearance  at  the  Bethel  sanctuary  was  early  in  the  reign. 
The  memory  of  the  horrors  of  war  in  Gilead  was  evidently  fresh 
in  men's  minds,  and  the  evident  nervousness  of  the  priest  at  the 
royal  sanctuary,  when  the  prophet  appeared  there  with  his  de- 
nunciation of  divine  vengeance  on  the  dynasty,  is  best  understood 
if  the  incident  took  place  before  Jeroboam  was  securely  settled  on 
his  throne  (Amos  vii.  10-13).  Amaziah  instantly  hurried  away 
a  messenger  to  the  court  to  warn  the  King  of  what  had  happened, 
and  to  hint  that  in  his  opinion  treasonable  talk  of  this  kind  could  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity.  A  dynasty  which  had  come  to 
the  throne  through  a  revolt  supported  by  the  Rechabites  had  good 
reason  to  recognise  that  a  similar  movement  led  by  a  prophet 
might  end  in  topphng  it  down  again.  It  is  evident  also  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  unrest  abroad  to  which  a  prophet  might 
appeal.  All  through  Amos'  oracles  there  sounds  the  ground-note 
of  disquiet.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  hectic  gaiety  of  the 
well-to-do  who  are  feasting  high  and  drinking  deep  and  making 
all  the  money  they  can.  On  the  other,  there  is  the  rumble  of  the 
sense  of  oppression  among  the  poor,  the  debtors  who  have  been 
compelled  to  part  with  their  land  and  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  their 
employers.  All  this  suits  best  with  the  period  after  the  Syrian 
wars,  when  the  peasant-farmers  must  have  suffered  heavily,  while 
their  rulers  might  have  prospered. 

3.  Amos  and  his  Early  Life. — Amos  knew  the  sorrows  of  these 
men,  because  he  came  from  them.  He  called  himself  a  dresser 
of  sycamore  trees  (vii.  14).  The  tree  bears  an  inferior  fruit, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  poor  and  which  needs  attention  at  the  time 
when  it  is  ripening.  But  it  only  grows  in  two  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  low  hills  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  cannot  grow  on  the  hills.  Amos,  accordingly,  was  a 
native  of  the  district  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  But, 
since  the  trees  only  need  attention  during  the  period  of  the  ripen- 
ing fruit,  he  combined  with  his  care  of  them  the  work  of  a  shepherd 
on  the  uplands  south  of  Jerusalem.  This  again  was  a  seasonal 
occupation,  for  the  flocks  found  no  pasture  there  in  the  height  of 
summer,  the  time  when  the  sycamore  fig  needed  attention.  Thus 
the  place  where  the  prophet  lived  was  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  so  that  he  found  it  natural  to  turn  south  for  his  shepherd- 
ing in  Judah,  and  to  turn  north  on  his  prophetic  mission  at  Bethel. 
But  this  also  made  it  natural  for  him  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole 
nation,  not  merely  of  Israel  or  of  Judah.  He  spoke  of  having  a 
message  to  the  whole  family  which  God  had  brought  up  out  of 
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Egypt  (iii.  i),  for  he  saw  them  to  be  one  in  a  common  destiny, 
and  now  one  in  a  common  judgment.  He  thought  more  widely 
than  his  im-mediate  predecessors.  Besides,  the  place  of  his  birth 
made  him  acquainted  with  a  larger  world  than  Palestine.  He 
lived  alongside  the  Phihstines,  and  the  great  trade-route  passed 
north  not  far  from  his  door.  Tyre  and  Damascus,  to  which  it 
led,  along  with  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  which  he  could  see 
from  the  high  pastures  near  Jerusalem,  constituted  his  world 
(i.  i-ii.  3).  But  of  the  more  distant  Egypt  and  Assyria  he  takes 
no  notice.  It  is  a  larger  world  than  that  of  which  any  earlier 
prophet  showed  himself  conscious.  One  feels  again  how  the 
kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon  has  served  to  widen  men's 
horizons.  The  minds  of  men  are  realising  that  they  are  part  of  a 
bigger  world.  It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  begin  to  think 
more  largely  about  their  God.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  content 
to  think  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel  and  of  His  claim  on  His 
own  people.  Now  the  prophets  begin  to  think  whether  Jehovah  has 
not  something  to  say  to  and  something  to  claim  from  the  world. 

4.  The  Prophet's  Call. — It  was  when  he  was  herding  his  sheep 
at  Tekoa  that  Amos  received  his  call.  That  sends  the  mind  back 
to  the  time  when  Moses,  busy  with  the  same  work,  saw  a  bush 
"  aflame  with  God."  It  also  sends  the  thought  forward  to  a 
later  night,  when  certain  shepherds  keeping  their  sheep  on  a  hill- 
side farther  south  heard  great  tidings.  But  the  message  Amos 
was  commissioned  to  dehver  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
God  was  about  to  appear  in  order  to  judge  His  people.  Practi- 
cally the  new  prophet  was  to  take  up  the  message  of  Elijah  and  to 
renew  it  to  his  own  generation.  The  reasons  which  demanded  its 
repetition  could  not  be  the  same  as  those  which  governed  Elijah. 
One  part  at  least  of  the  old  sin  has  been  removed,  for  the  Baal 
worship  has  been  effectually  rooted  out  of  Israel.  Either  the  way 
in  which  that  worship  was  abolished  has  offended  God,  or  some 
new  condition  has  emerged  which  calls  for  His  intervention. 
Now  Amos,  unhke  Hosea,  had  nothing  to  say  about  Jehu's  act. 
It  must  be  some  other  pi;pvocation  which  Israel  has  offered. 

For  a  time  Amos  delayed  to  dehver  the  message  of  doom  which 
he  had  received.  He  has  related  that  twice  the  summons  came  to 
him,  and  twice  he  prayed  that  God  might  be  merciful  to  little 
Israel  (vii.  1-6).  Not  only  so,  but  he  beheved  that  in  answer  to 
his  prayer  the  judgment  was  deferred.  This  statement  of  the 
prophet  deserves  attention.  Because  the  duty  the  prophets  had 
to  fulfil  was  so  largely  one  of  condemnation,  we  are  apt  to  con- 
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elude  that  their  sole  function  was  to  denounce  the  sins  of  their 
people  and  to  announce  the  sure  fate  which  must  follow.  But 
here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  the  sternest  of  all  the 
judges  of  the  national  sin  felt  it  to  be  his  privilege,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  pray  for  his  people.  He  beheved  too  that  such  prayer 
was  heard  ;  the  Lord  repented  concerning  this,  this  shall  not  be, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  And  what  is  true  about  this  prophet  is  true 
about  them  all.  All  through  the  Old  Testament  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  prophet  is  to  intercede  for  the  guilty.  He  does 
this  because  he  is  a  man  of  God,  who  knows  better  than  other 
men  the  nature  and  mind  of  Him  to  whom  he  prays.  When  the 
men  denounce  judgment,  it  is  because  nothing  except  punishment 
can  be  of  any  profit.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  apostacy  of  Israel  at  Mount 
Horeb.  There,  at  the  very  time  when  God  was  taking  them  into 
covenant  with  Himself,  the  people  sinned  by  making  the  golden 
calf.  Even  Aaron,  their  leading  priest,  helped  to  make  the  image, 
so  that  there  was  no  one  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  their  sin.  They 
were  spared  through  the  intercessory  prayer  of  Moses,  the  prophet 
(Exodus  xxxii.). 

5.  The  Scene  at  Bethel. — At  last  Amos  received  the  conviction 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  judgment.  The  cup  was  full.  So  he 
left  his  sycamores,  and  climbing  the  steep  road  to  Bethel,  where 
a  great  festival  was  being  held,  he  strode  into  the  middle  of  the 
crowded  worshippers  to  announce  that  the  God  of  Israel  meant 
to  bring  down  in  ruin  both  Church  and  State.  The  dynasty  and 
the  altars  were  to  go  alike.  As  has  been  said,  the  leading  priest 
sent  off  a  message  to  warn  Jeroboam  of  the  treason  which  was 
being  uttered  at  the  sanctuary.  Obviously  that  was  his  duty  as 
a  loyal  citizen.  But  meantime  Amaziah  must  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion before  him.  He  warned  the  prophet  that  speeches  of  this 
kind  were  not  tolerated  there.  He  might  go  and  say  what  he 
pleased  in  Judah,  but  the  King  of  Israel  kept  better  order  at  his 
royal  sanctuary. 

The  prophet  replied  that,  if  he  had  been  speaking  what  came 
from  his  own  mind,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  silence  him.  But 
what  he  uttered  was  a  message  from  God,  and  it  was  quite  futile 
to  try  to  stifle  that.  I  was,  he  said,  no  prophet,  nor  did  I  belong 
to  any  prophetic  order,  but  God  took  me ;  and,  as  he  said  at 
another  time,  when  God  puts  a  word  into  a  man*s  mouth,  he  can 
no  more  hold  his  peace  than  he  could  keep  his  nerves  from  twitter- 
ing if  a  Hon  roared  at  his  elbow  (iii.  8).     So,  when  God  has  some- 
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thing  t#»say  to  Israel,  He  will  find  a  man  to  say  it,  and  that  man 
will  be  unable  to  remain  quiet.  Prophecy  cannot  be  stopped  by 
appealing  to  police  regulations  and  the  king's  peace.  It  may  be 
possible  to  silence  Amos,  but  that  will  not  hinder  God  from  finding 
another  mouthpiece,  and  it  cannot  change  the  message.  All 
which  the  priest  had  done  by  attempting  to  expel  the  prophet 
was  to  extract  the  assurance  that  he  himself  should  be  included 
in  the  coming  doom — thy  wife  shall  be  a  harlot  in  the  street  and 
thou  thyself  shalt  die  in  an  unclean  land.  Amos  was  simply 
reminding  his  hearers  of  what  they  all  beheved,  that  Israel  was 
the  nation  which  God  had  chosen  in  order  to  make  His  will  known 
to  it  and  through  it.  To  try  to  stop  the  divine  revelation,  because 
one  did  not  like  it,  was  to  deny  the  very  purpose  of  the  nation's 
existence. 

On  another  occasion  the  prophet  found  himself  among  a  number 
of  devout  men,  who  agreed  in  the  view  that  the  condition  of 
things  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  Israel.  The  only  hope,  in  order 
to  put  matters  right,  was  that  God  should  reveal  Himself  anew 
in  Israel.  As  they  put  the  matter,  what  was  needed  was  a  day  of 
the  Lord,  one  of  those  great  days  when  Jehovah  intervened,  as 
He  had  done  in  the  past,  to  dehver  His  people.  But,  said  the 
prophet,  have  you  reahsed  the  first  result  which  must  come  from 
the  self-manifestation  of  our  God  .''  Because  God  was  what  He 
was,  the  God  of  infinite  righteousness,  and  because  Israel  was  what 
they  all  recognised  it  to  be,  the  first  effect  of  His  coming  must 
be  "  a  certain  looking-for  of  judgment."  The  day  of  the  Lord, 
for  which  good  men  were  longing,  must  be  darkness  and  not  hght 
(v.  18-20).  Men  could  not  bear  one  who  told  them  the  truth, 
and  who  ventured  to  rebuke  their  ways  (v.  10).  They  told  the 
prophets  to  hold  their  peace  (ii.  1 2),  and  even  at  the  altars  dedicated 
to  worship  they  did  not  hesitate  to  wrong  their  fellow-men  (ii.  8). 
When  God  came  in  His  day  to  such  a  sanctuary,  it  must  be  to 
bring  it  crashing  down  on  the  worshippers  (ix.  i).  Judgment 
should  need  to  begin  at  the  elect  nation  and  at  the  very  house  of 
God.  Like  Ehjah,  Amos  is  insisting  that  men  shall  reahse,  not 
merely  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  God  in  Israel,  but  what  is  the 
character  of  this  God  whom  they  worship. 

Israel  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  be  His  people.  He  had  taken 
it  into  covenant  and  promised  it  His  companionship  and  His  pro- 
tection. But  Israel  had  also  promised  to  walk  in  His  ways.  Could 
two  long  walk  in  company,  unless  they  had  a  common  goal  (iii.  3)  .? 
And  if  the  nation  lost  the  way  of  its  beginning  and  turned  down 
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a  primrose  path  of  its  own  delight,  did  it  expect  its  God  4o  forget 
the  end  which  He  had  set  for  them  both  and  go  after  it  ? 

6.  The  Coming  Judgment. — Amos  preached  from  first  to  last 
that  Israel  was  ripe  for  judgment,  and  that  this  judgment  which 
was  to  come  from  its  God  was  at  hand.  But  he  never  entered 
into  any  explanation  as  to  how  the  judgment  was  to  arrive  or  as  to 
the  instrument  God  should  use  for  His  purpose.  It  has  some- 
times been  supposed  that  he  was  predicting  the  Assyrian  conquest. 
We  must  then  suppose  that  he  was  wiser  and  more  far-sighted 
than  the  pohticians  of  his  time.  While  they  were  feehng  them- 
selves secure,  because  Damascus  was  unable  to  attack  them,  he 
saw  rising  on  the  Eastern  horizon  the  dark,  threatening  cloud  of 
Assyria,  which  was  to  burst  in  storm  on  the  West.  In  reahty  the 
prophet  never  mentioned  Assyria  nor  any  outward  instrument 
which  God  might  use  for  the  punishment  of  His  people,  and  he 
had  a  reason  for  the  silence  he  kept  on  the  subject,  even  if  he  had 
ever  had  Assyria  in  his  mind  at  all.  The  reason  was  that,  if  he 
had  foretold  the  coming  of  Assyria  and  if  the  court  had  listened, 
men  would  have  turned  to  find  the  best  means  of  defence  against 
this  dreaded  enemy.  Jeroboam  would  have  done  what  Omri 
had  done  before  him,  sought  out  some  alliance  with  Damascus 
and  Tyre  and  Judah,  like  the  earher  one  with  Tyre  and  Judah. 
That  would  have  been  the  natural  act  of  a  statesman  to  meet  a 
political  danger.   But  it  would  not  have  interested  Amos  in  the  least. 

What  Amos  insisted  on  from  first  to  last  was  that  Israel's  judg- 
ment was  coming  from  its  God.  How  it  was  to  come  or  what 
means  God  might  use  to  bring  it  about  he  never  declared.  That 
was  not  his  concern  ;  it  was  for  God  to  choose  His  own  way  to 
work  out  His  own  ends.  But  God  was  coming  to  visit  His  people. 
Because  He  was  righteous  and  because  Israel  was  sinful,  His  coming 
could  mean  nothing  except  judgment  on  the  nation,  unless  Israel 
sought  and  found  some  defence  from  its  God.  Now  the  only 
defence  from  the  divine  judgment  was  and  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  Him  through  repentance.  Therefore  Amos  said  :  "  Seek 
the  Lord  and  ye  shall  live  "  (v.  4,  6)  ;  "  Seek  good  and  not  evil, 
that  ye  may  live  "  (v.  14)  ;  "  Hate  evil  and  love  good  and  estabhsh 
justice  in  the  gate  "  (v.  15);  "  Let  judgment  flow  down  as  waters 
and  righteousness  hke  a  perennial  stream"  (v.  24).  These  are 
the  only  defences  which  are  of  any  use  against  the  judgment  of  a 
righteous  God,  and  only  when  the  people  have  made  their  ways 
right  with  Him  can  they  welcome  their  God  when  He  comes 
to  search  all  their  ways. 
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There  is  one  passage  in  which  Amos  has  set  out  this  part  of 
his  message  with  distinctness  (iv.  6-12).  He  said  there  that 
Israel  has  already  learned  something  of  the  penalty  which  God 
meted  out  to  it  for  its  sins.  He  sent  the  people  drought  so  that 
their  harvests  failed  and  their  towns  went  in  thirsty  search  for 
water.  He  had  blasted  their  gardens  and  vineyards,  fig-trees 
and  olive-groves  so  that  food  failed.  He  had  sent  pestilence  and 
the  desolation  of  war  on  some  parts  of  their  land.  But  each  of 
these  and  all  of  these  have  not  produced  the  desired  result  of 
making  the  people  change  their  habits — yet  ye  have  not  returned 
unto  Him.  In  these  circumstances  there  was  only  one  thing  left, 
that,  instead  of  His  messengers,  God  should  come  Himself.  And 
He  is  coming.  Because  He  is  coming,  there  is  only  one  thing  which 
can  be  done — "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel."  Now  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  men  can  prepare  to  meet  a  God  whose 
very  nature  is  righteousness.  They  must  amend  their  ways  and 
make  clean  their  lives,  before  they  can  welcome  such  a  God.  If 
they  do  not.  His  coming  must  be  for  judgment. 

7.  Call  for  Repentance. — Amos  was  calhng  Israel  to  repentance. 
Therefore  he  demanded  that  they  should  think  about  God.  Let 
them  remember  who  He  was,  the  righteous  God  who  loveth 
righteousness.  Let  them  remember  what  they  were,  the  only 
people  to  whom  He  had  made  known  what  His  nature  was. 
They  knew,  as  no  others  knew.  His  love  for  justice  and  for  mercy. 
Let  them  recall  how  He  had  declared  them  His  people  and 
promised  them  His  help.  They  were  not  this,  no  matter  how 
they  lived  or  though  they  forgot  His  will.  They  were  His  in 
order  to  serve  His  ends  in  a  world  which  did  not  know  these. 

Recalling  all  this,  let  them  look  round  them  and  see  what  their 
national  life  was.  One  after  another,  Amos  sets  before  them  the 
evidence  which  he  has  seen — the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  the  heartless- 
ness  of  the  rich,  the  want  of  common  justice  in  the  villages,  the 
vile  things  which  were  practised  at  the  very  sanctuaries.  But 
especially  he  dwells  on  the  inhumanity  of  men  to  one  another, 
the  callous  selfishness  with  which  men,  who  are  servants  of  the  same 
God,  treat  each  other.  Then  he  adds,  as  a  last  ominous  sign,  the 
way  in  which  men  resent  any  rebuke  for  the  things  they  are  doing. 
Instead  of  hstening  to  any  warning  voice,  they  hate  anyone  who 
dares  reprove  them,  and  they  bid  the  prophets  hold  their  peace. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  judgment.  "  Maranatha,"  said  Amos, 
"  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 


LESSON  XII 
THE  FURTHER  TEACHING  OF  AMOS 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — Amos  i.  i-ii.  3  Amos  and  the  Nations. 

Tues. —    „     V.  1-15  The  Only  Security. 

Wed. — Deuteronom^y  xxvi.  i-ii  A  Rubric  for  Firstfruits. 

T/iur. —         „  xvi.  1-17  The  Meaning  of  the  Festivals, 

Fri.    — Psalm  xxiv.  The  True  Worshipper. 

Sai.    —    ,,      cxiv.  A  Passover  Hymn. 

0?- 

Sun.   —     „      xxvii.  True  Sacrifice. 

1.  Amos  and  the  Nations. — ^The  Book  of  Amos  has  for  its 
heading  the  message  which  Amos  received  concerning  Israel.  Yet 
anyone  w^ho  reads  the  first  chapter  will  find  that  it  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  prophet's  own  people.  Instead  we  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  other  peoples  which  were  Israel's  neighbours,  and 
it  is  not  until  ii.  6  that  we  hear  anything  about  the  nation  to  which 
he  was  sent.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  prophet  began  by 
proclaiming  that  God  was  coming  to  visit  His  own  people  and 
giving  the  reason  why,  when  He  came.  He  must  come  in  judg- 
ment. But  he  found  that  the  same  reasons  which  made  it  sure 
that  Israel  was  ripe  for  judgment  made  it  also  sure  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  not  escape.  Amos  looked  round  the  world  in 
which  he  was  living  and  he  describes  the  kind  of  thing  which  was 
common  there.  Naturally  his  world  was  small,  and  we  have  seen 
the  reason  why  he  selected  the  nations  which  he  has  described. 
But  he  means  them  to  be  typical  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
he  says  that  the  judgment  which  is  coming  on  Israel  is  coming 
on  it.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  ask  how  the  prophet  could  beheve  it 
just  that  the  God  of  Israel  should  judge  nations  which  knew 
nothing  about  Him  except  that  He  was  worshipped  by  their 
neighbours.  It  was  natural  and  right  that  He  should  condemn 
His  own  people  for  having  sinned  against  the  commands  which 
He  had  issued  to  them,  for  He  had  made  known  His  nature 
94 
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and  His  will  to  them.     But  how  could  it  be  just  that  He  should 
condemn  men  to  whom  He  had  given  no  such  revelation  ? 

2.  Why  the  Nations  were  Condemned. — Amos  applied  to  the 
other  peoples  a  different  standard  from  that  which  he  appHed  to 
Israel.  He  condemned  Israel  for  having  sinned  against  a  law 
which  God  had  made  known  to  it.  He  condemned  it  the  more 
heartily  because  it  had  tried  to  silence  the  prophets  whom  God 
sent  to  remind  it  of  His  will.  But  he  applied  a  quite  different 
standard  to  those  who  had  not  lea^aed  these  great  truths.  He 
travels  all  round  the  horizon  from  the  Phihstines  at  his  door  on 
the  south-west  to  Edom  on  the  distant  south-east,  and  he  can  see 
one  thing  which  characterises  the  conduct  of  them  all,  a  cruelty 
which  ignores  all  human  rights,  which  denies  all  pity,  and  which 
is  making  the  relations  of  the  nations  Hke  those  of  wild  beasts. 
There  is  the  savage  border  warfare  carried  on  in  Gilead  by 
Damascus  and  Ammon,  there  is  the  slave-trade  which  enriched 
Tyre  and  Gaza,  there  is  the  war  of  Edom  which  made  it  forget 
all  brotherhood,  and  the  indictment  culminates  in  the  act  of  a 
king  of  Moab,  who  tore  the  bones  of  an  enemy  from  their  grave 
and  burned  them  into  lime.  Wherever  the  prophet  looked  in 
that  little  Semitic  world,  he  saw  one  thing  absent,  man's  natural 
pity  for  his  fellow-man.  What  made  the  matter  worse  was  the 
trivial  advantage  siich  conduct  brought.  Gaza  sold  a  whole 
village  into  slavery — to  make  a  little  money.  Ammon  disem- 
bowelled pregnant  women  in  Gilead — to  win  a  little  territory. 
The  king  of  Moab  burned  those  poor  bones  into  lime  for  no  profit 
except  to  gratify  his  revenge.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  cruelty,  as  it 
grows  in  its  power  over  men,  to  become  at  last  an  end  in  itself, 
so  that  men  at  last  will  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake. 

As  Amos  saw  the  Semitic  world  in  which  he  lived,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  very  basis  of  human  society,  man's  sense  of  fellow- 
ship with  man,  had  disappeared.  Such  a  world  could  not  continue 
because  it  had  lost  the  cement  which  makes  it  a  world.  It  had  gone 
back  to  a  condition  of  moral  chaos.  When  God,  who  was  the 
God  of  all  good  order,  revealed  Himself  in  His  day,  it  must 
vanish  like  smoke  before  His  presence. 

3.  Amos  a  Monotheist. — God  was  not  to  judge  these  nations 
by  the  same  law  by  which  He  judged  Israel.  He  was  to  judge 
them  by  a  law  which  was  older  than  the  one  which  had  been 
revealed  at  Horeb.  It  was  not  confined  to  Israel,  but  belonged 
to  man  as  man  :  indeed,  it  was  this  law  which  made  man  capable 
of  living  along  with  his  fellows.     When  it  was  ignored,  men  went 
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back  to  something  lower  than  humanity.  It  not  only  preceded 
Israel's  law  in  time,  but  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Decalogue 
For  Israel  would  not  have  been  capable  of  understanding  and 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  divine  law  which 
Moses  gave  it,  if  the  people  had  not  already  known  this  original, 
human,  yet  divine,  law. 

Now  when  Amos  said  that  this  law  came  from  Jehovah,  the " 
God  of  Israel,  and  that  He  who  gave  it  was  coming  to  condemn 
the  nations  because  they  had  not  kept  it,  he  was  thinking  of  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  humanity.  There  was  no  other  god  who  mattered 
at  all.  He  who  has  made  His  will  known  to  all  men.  He  whose 
will  makes  the  basis  of  all  good  order  and  human  society.  He  who 
is  to  judge  all  men  according  as  they  have  kept  or  ignored  His 
will,  is  the  God  of  all  men.  And  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is 
this  God,  not  because  He  is  the  God  of  Israel,  but  because  He  is 
righteous  and  very  pitiful. 

Amos  has  drawn  the  conclusion  which  we  saw  to  be  latent 
in  the  position  and  teaching  of  Elijah.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
definitely  whether  Elijah  had  recognised  the  full  meaning  of 
what  he  said  when  he  set  Jehovah  and  Baal  over  against  each 
other,  and  said  that  Israel  could  not  keep  both,  but  must  serve  one 
or  other.  Their  natures  were  so  utterly  different  that  no  man 
could  worship  the  two  at  the  same  time.  He  had  also  said  that 
the  difference  lay  there  that  Jehovah  cared  for  righteousness,  while 
Baal  did  not.  His  successor  has  gone  further.  There  is  only  one 
righteousness  which  all  men  know  as  soon  as  they  see  it.  It  is  the 
cement  which  keeps  the  world  together.  It  is  also  the  very  nature 
of  God.  He  who  has  made  it  the  life  of  men  and  the  one  hope  of 
all  good  order  will  judge  men  as  to  how  they  have  recognised  and 
obeyed  it.  But  He  who  is  the  judge  of  all  men  is  also  their  only 
God,  and  He  is  Jehovah,  whom  Israel  knows. 

4.  Jehovah's  Control  of  All. — How  thoroughly  Amos  believed 
that  the  God  of  Israel  had  a  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well  as  to  His  own  people  is  clear  from  another  of  his  messages. 
They  and  he  believed  that  their  God  had  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  and  had  given  it  its  land.  But  the  prophet  said  that  God 
had  also  brought  up  the  Syrians  from  Kir  and  the  Philistines  from 
Caphtor,  and  had  settled  them  in  the  countries  which  they 
possessed  (ix.  7).  We  only  need  to  look  back  a  little  in  order  to 
see  how  here  also  Amos  is  thinking  differently  and  more  greatly 
about  his  God  than  the  men  who  went  before  Him.  For  in  the 
days  of  the  settlement  the  Ammonites  attacked  Gilead.     Jephthah 
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remonstrated  and  told  the  invaders  that  they  could  not  lay  any 
claim  to  the  country.  Israel's  God  had  overthrown  Sihon  and 
given  Gilead  to  His  own  people.  "  Shall  ye  not,"  he  went  on, 
"  possess  what  your  god  gives  you,  while  we  possess  w^hat  our  God 
has  given  us  }  "  (Judges  xi.  24).  To  Jephthah  Jehovah  seemed  to 
have  no  concern  with  the  Ammonites  :  He  has  only  care  for  the 
interests  of  His  own  people.  To  Amos  it  was  clear  that  Jehovah 
had  control  over  more  than  Israel.  His  government  stretched 
beyond  Palestine  and  guided  affairs  in  the  larger  world.  The 
world  to  him  was  becoming  one  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  ordered 
every  event  in  it.  All  through  that  world  ran  the  working  of  an 
order  which  was  the  expression  of  His  will. 

Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Amos  did  not  put  the  PhiHstines 
and  the  Syrians  on  the  same  level  with  Israel,  though  he  believed 
that  the  one  God  guides  and  controls  them  all.  For  he  also  said 
that  the  difference  betv/een  Israel  and  its  two  neighbours  was  that 
Jehovah  sent  prophets  to  His  own  people,  but  sent  none  to  the  other 
nations  (ii.  10,  11).  The  Philistines  and  Syrians  were  given 
their  lands  and  kingdoms  by  God,  but  they  did  not  know  it. 
Because  they  did  not  know  it,  they  could  not  know  why  God 
had  brought  them  thither.  They  did  not  know  His  purpose  with 
them  or  His  mind  as  Israel  knew.  For  God  through  the  succes- 
sion of  prophets  since  Moses  had  revealed  to  it  His  mind.  Israel 
knew  what  they  were  to  do  and  how  they  were  to  hve  in  the  new 
land  to  which  He  had  brought  them. 

God  controlled  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  Israel.  He  also 
revealed  Himself  to  them  all,  only  in  different  ways  and  in  a  very 
different  degree.  When  He  came,  as  He  was  coming  now,  to 
see  what  men  had  made  of  the  place  where  He  had  set  them.  He 
would  judge  the  whole  world.  But  He  should  not  judge  them 
by  the  same  standard.  He  should  judge  the  other  nations  by 
that  which  they  had  known,  Israel  by  what  it  had  received. 
As  Israel  had  received  more  than  all  the  rest,  its  judgment  must 
be  the  heavier.     Its  sin  had  been  against  the  hght. 

5.  The  Sin  of  Israel. — But  this  at  once  raises  the  question  of 
what  to  Amos  made  the  pecahar  guilt  of  the  people.  It  is  easy 
to  define  his  indictment  against  the  other  nations.  He  accused 
them  of  cruelty  and  greed  which  knew  no  pity.  They  had 
sinned  against  the  common  law  of  humanity.  When,  however,  he 
comes  to  speak  about  the  guilt  of  Israel,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sum 
up  his  accusation  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  One  broad  feature, 
however,  marks  a  difference  on  this  subject  between  him  and 
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Elijah.  Elijah  had  shown  fine  courage  in  confronting  Ahab  and 
refusing  to  condone  the  murder  of  Naboth.  He  had  also  firmly 
opposed  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  court  in  permitting  the 
Baal- worship.  In  both  these  acts  Ahab,  as  the  head  of  the  nation, 
had  made  it  break  away  from  allegiance  to  its  God.  But  the  sin 
had  been  greatly  his.  The  people  had  had  little  share  in  either 
act.  Now  Amos,  except  when  he  announced  the  coming  judg- 
ment against  the  royal  dynasty  at  Bethel,  had  little  to  say  about 
Jeroboam.  The  vices  which  he  attacks  are  those  of  the  whole 
people,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  court.  One  has  the  sense 
that,  in  connection  with  the  judicial  murder  of  Naboth,  Amos 
would  not  have  confined  himself  to  bringing  the  guilt  home  to 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  who  staged  the  mock  trial.  He  would  have 
had  something  to  say  about  the  perjured  witnesses  who  offered 
false  evidence,  and  about  the  judge  who  issued  what  he  knew  to 
be  a  false  decision.  God  does  not  ignore  the  men  who  take 
bribes  and  who  defraud  the  needy  in  the  gate  of  their  rights  ;  to 
Him  these  are  mighty  sins  (v.  12).  Oppression  is  the  same  to 
Him  wherever  it  appears,  whether  it  is  at  the  king's  court,  or 
whether  a  creditor  sells  his  debtor  to  m.ake  good  his  claims  (ii.  6). 
The  only  reason  why  it  is  more  frequently  practised  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  is  that  they  have  greater  opportunity  to 
do  it.  But  it  is  equally  hateful  to  God  and  mischievous  to  men, 
wherever  it  makes  its  appearance. 

The  prophets  had  it  in  charge  to  rebuke  their  kings  and 
to  remind  them  that  their  povv^er  was  a  trust  which  had  been 
committed  to  them  by  God  for  the  well-being  of  their  people. 
So  they  became  a  wholesome  reminder  that  Israel's  kingdom  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  the  way  of  the  other  Oriental  despotisms  of 
their  time.  But  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  men  to  keep  a  lively  con- 
science about  the  sins  of  their  rulers  and  to  admire  the  man  who 
boldly  challenges  their  vices.  It  is  equally  easy  to  go  home  with 
a  fine  glow  of  virtuous  indignation  and  act  in  the  same  fashion 
to  one's  dependents.  Amos  knew  that  the  httle  man  resents 
criticism  of  his  own  conduct  as  much  as  he  loves  to  criticise 
those  who  are  above  him.  Ye  hate,  he  said,  ye  all  hate  him  who 
reproveth  you  in  the  gate.  Ye  have  said,  all  Israel  has  said  to  the 
prophets,  '  Prophesy  not.'  God  has  to  do  with  the  nation.  It 
is  His  and  He  would  have  it  worthy  to  be  His.  But  the  nation  is 
made  up  of  men,  of  Israel's  farmers.  God  would  have  these 
worthy  to  be  His.  His  religion  has  to  do  with  the  way  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice.     But  it  has  also  to  do  with  the 
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way  in  which  a  farmer  treats  his  servants.  For  justice  is  the 
same,  whether  it  deals  with  the  way  in  which  a  master  treats 
his  slave,  or  the  way  a  slave  works  for  his  master,  or  the  way  the 
court  manages  the  nation's  affairs.  There  is  only  one  righteous- 
ness, and  its  demands  and  blessings  are  on  all  men,  and  Israel's 
God  is  coming  to  see  whether  it  is  present  among  His  people. 

6.  The  Religious  Question. — But  there  is  another  way  in  which 
the  prophet  severely  condemns  the  attitude  of  his  people.  That 
is  in  connection  with  their  rehgious  worship.  Now  this  question 
is  at  once  more  important  and  more  difficult.  The  difficulty  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  careful  and  full  statement 
of  Amos'  view. 

But  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that  on  this  matter  he  had  a  very 
different  situation  to  face  from  that  which  confronted  Ehjah. 
The  earher  prophet  had  the  simple  issue  before  him,  whether  the 
worship  of  Baal  was  to  be  permitted  in  Israel.  To  him  this  was 
nothing  else  than  apostacy  from  Jehovah.  He  would  have  been 
satisfied  if  it  had  been  suppressed.  Then  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
would  have  gone  on  in  its  old  way.  Jehu  had  suppressed  this, 
and  his  dynasty  did  not  change  the  pohcy  of  its  founder.  Accord- 
ingly Amos  has  nothing  to  say  in  blame  of  his  people  here.  He 
ignores  the  Baal-worship,  and  we  may  be  confident  that,  if  it 
had  still  been  in  existence,  he  was  the  last  man  to  have  held  his 
peace. 

With  the  suppression  of  this  apostacy  Ehjah  would  have  been 
content.  Amos  is  not  content.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  worship  of  his  people.  The  change  in  his  attitude  consists 
precisely  in  the  fact  that  he  is  very  critical,  not  of  Israel  worshipping 
other  gods,  but  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  worshipping  its  own 
God.  Once  and  again  he  returns  to  the  subject,  and  always  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  felt  keenly  about  it  and  always  in  a 
way  which  shows  him  sharply  critical.  Not  only  so,  but  from 
this  time  all  the  great  prophets  take  much  the  same  attitude. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  they  hold  exactly  the  same  opinions. 
But  they  all  agree  in  just  this  attitude  of  criticism  to  the  national 
forms  of  worship. 

7.  The  Worship  of  Israel. — Now  the  Israehte  worshipped 
Jehovah  by  sacrifices  and  offerings  which  were  presented  at  the 
sanctuary.  He  was  also  required  to  go  to  the  festivals  three  times 
in  the  year.  He  beheved  that  in  these  he  was  fulfilfing  his  refigious 
duty  and  serving  his  God,  and  devout  men  knew  that  they  were 
made  better  men  there. 
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In  much  the  same  way  we  Presbyterians  believe  that  we  serve  God 
by  going  to  church  and  by  taking  part  in  the  Holy  Communion  at 
certain  times  in  the  year.  We  believe  that  our  Lord  bade  us  show 
forth  His  death,  and  we  know  that  we  are  helped  in  our  Christian 
life  by  devoutly  doing  what  He  bade  us.  By  coming  to  the  festivals, 
the  Israelites  joined  in  remembering  what  their  God  had  done  for 
them.  So  their  rehgious  leaders  had  made  this  part  of  their 
religious  duty.  They  worshipped  together  their  own  God,  and 
reminded  themselves  that  He,  and  no  other,  was  to  be  owned  by 
them.  It  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  point  of  national  pride  and  a 
sign  of  being  a  loyal  Jew  to  take  part  in  these  services.  Hence  it 
may  well  have  come  about  that  many  men  were  inclined  to  think 
that,  when  they  had  performed  these  religious  duties,  they  had 
satisfied  their  God.  There  always  are  such  men,  who  are  very 
devout  in  all  matters  connected  with  church  attendance,  but  who 
are  also  not  very  scrupulous  in  business  and  are  difficult  at  home. 
St  James  knew  them  in  his  day,  and  most  men  have  met  them 
since.  There  was  even  more  reason  for  the  Israelites  falling 
into  that  mistake,  because  the  sacrifices  cost  them  a  good  deal, 
and  so  did  their  offerings.  Men  might  well  feel  that,  having 
given  up  these  to  God,  they  had  done  all  that  could  be 
expected. 

8.  Why  Amos  was  dissatisfied  with  it. — Just  because  Amos 
was  so  eager  about  justice  and  honour  and  mercy,  and  saw  these 
to  be  the  true  service  of  God,  he  might  be  supposed  to  find  fault 
with  his  countrymen,  because  they  were  excellent  church-goers, 
but  not  much  improved  by  all  their  prayers.  There  may  have 
been  something  of  this  about  the  attitude  he  took  to  the  people's 
public  worship.  But  it  will  hardly  account  for  the  strong  language 
he  was  able  to  use  in  connection  with  it.  When  he  tells  the  people 
to  come  to  Bethel,  the  great  national  sanctuary  and  transgress,  to 
Gilgal,  another  sanctuary,  and  multiply  transgressions,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  something  about  the  services 
there  which  was  in  his  judgment  abhorrent  to  God.  He  seems 
to  make  the  coming  to  Bethel  in  itself  an  act  which  displeased 
Jehovah. 

Because  of  this,  some  students  of  Amos  think  that  he  rejected  the 
sacrificial  worship  of  Israel  altogether,  and  would  willingly  have 
seen  the  whole  of  it,  sacrifices,  festivals,  tithes  and  offerings  swept 
away.  When  also  the  prophet  says  that,  when  God  comes.  He 
will  break  down  shrine  and  altar,  they  think  that  this  imphes  what 
they  hold.     According  to  them,  the  only  service  of  God  which 
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Amos  demanded  from  his  fellow-men  was  right  conduct  on  a 
man's  part  in  all  the  relations  of  his  life.  The  God  of  Israel  cared 
only  for  a  nation  which  presented  the  offering  of  a  just  life.  The 
explanation  is  so  simple  that  it  is  tempting  to  accept  it  and  save 
oneself  from  further  worry. 

But  Amos  has  described  some  people  of  his  day  who  wearied 
for  the  new  moon  and  Sabbath  to  be  past  in  order  that  they  might 
be  free  to  get  back  to  their  business  (viii.  4-6).  These  two  days 
were  minor  festivals  on  which  Israehtes  were  not  required  to 
sacrifice  or  to  go  to  the  sanctuary.  But  they  were  days  when  the 
people  had  the  practice  of  refraining  from  ordinary  work,  and  of 
doing  this  as  a  part  of  their  religious  duty. 

Now  the  men  about  whom  Amos  spoke  were  intensely  bored 
by  having  to  give  up  a  whole  day  each  week  merely  as  a  religious 
duty.  They  felt,  he  said,,  that  they  could  have  used  the  day  so 
much  better.  They  could  have  sold  corn  then  and  made  more 
money.  They  hated  to  give  up  so  much  time  which  could  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  what  was  the  real  business  of 
life,  viz.,  making  money.  Naturally,  said  the  prophet,  men  who 
had  that  idea  of  life,  and  who  never  kept  one  day  in  which  to 
remember  God  and  their  duty  to  Him,  were  not  very  particular 
about  the  way  in  which  they  made  their  money.  They  were  the 
kind  of  men  who  used  false  balances  to  make  as  much  as  they  could. 
But  a  man  who  could  speak  to  his  fellows  in  this  fashion  did  not 
despise  or  reject  every  means  of  worship.  He  knew  that,  if  men 
could  use  it  rightly,  they  could  and  should  find  in  it  a  means  of 
grace,  something  which  helped  them  to  be  God-fearing  men. 
If  a  man  could  drop  all  his  work  for  a  day  and  do  it  in  order  to 
remember  God,  he  should  be  more  Hkely  to  remember  God  the 
other  days  of  the  week  and  to  treat  his  fellow-men  better,  because 
they  were  servants  of  the  same  God.  Worship  could  be  a  service 
of  God  and  work  could  be  a  service  of  God,  and  worship  could 
be  a  means  of  grace  to  help  the  rest  of  the  work  and  give  it  sacredness 
and  beauty. 

In  order  to  understand  why  Amos  was  so  severely  critical  of  the 
cult  of  his  day,  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  he  saw  a  great 
deal  in  it  as  it  was  actually  practised  which  did  not  help  men  to 
remember  their  God,  and  so  did  not  help  to  make  them  better 
men.  There  were  rites  being  performed  at  Bethel,  and  things 
being  done  at  Gilgal  which  were  not  a  real  means  of  grace. 
To  recognise  how  that  could  be,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  what 
has   been   said  in   one   of  the  earlier  chapters  or  lessons.      It, 
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was  said  there  that  Moses  did  not  write  his  new  teaching  as  it 
were,  on  a  clean  sheet.  He  had  to  be  content,  as  all  great  teachers 
must  be,  to  take  the  people  as  they  were.  They  had  been  celebrat- 
ing a  Passover  before  his  time,  though  they  may  have  called  it  by 
a  different  name.  They  had  been  offering  sacrifices  and  practis- 
ing older  forms  of  worship.  The  people  were  not  destitute  of  any 
religious  worship  before  Moses  came.  But  the  forms  of  worship 
which  they  used  were  not  the  outcome  of  his  new  teaching. 
They  were  much  older,  and  thus  they  stood  for  a  lower  thought 
of  God  and  of  what  God  desired  from  His  worshippers,  and  of 
why  He  claimed  the  sacrifices  which  they  brought.  When  a  man 
sacrificed  a  lamb  to  God,  he  did  it  because  his  God  wished  it.  But 
why  did  God  wish  it .?  Did  He  need  it .''  What  effect  had  it 
on  Him  }  Did  it  change  His  mind  to  the  worshipper  .''  What 
effect  had  it  on  the  worshipper  uiirx^elf .?  Did  the  sacrifice  in  itself 
put  the  man  right  with  God  if  He  was  angry  }  Everyone  of  these 
questions  could  be  answered  in  a  different  way ;  and,  according 
to  the  way  a  man  answered  them,  it  w^ould  depend  whether  his 
sacrifice  was  or  was  not  a  real  means  of  grace,  i.e.  whether  it 
helped  him  to  a  better  thought  of  God  and  of  his  duty. 

Now  these  old  rites  had  continued  among  the  people.  During 
the  troubled  times  at  and  after  the  settlement  there  had  not  been 
much  opportunity  to  think  about  them.  Besides,  the  religious 
leaders  had  needed  to  hammer  one  truth  into  the  minds  of  the 
people — that  they  must  offer  their  sacrifices  only  to  Jehovah,  and 
must  offer  them  only  on  His  altars.  But,  as  soon  as  the  prophets 
began  to  say  what  was  the  difference  between  Him  and  the 
other  gods,  they  began  to  insist  that  He  must  be  worshipped,  not 
only  in  a  different  way,  but  in  a  way  which  helped  men  to  better  and 
true  thoughts  of  Him.  All  Israel's  worship  must  be  a  means  of 
grace  which  would  give  the  worshippers  nothing  but  worthy 
thoughts  about  Him. 

From  this  time  we  find  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people  supply-' 
ing  the  worshippers  with  prayers,  confessions,  rubrics  which  the 
men  were  to  repeat  to  themselves,  or  were  to  hear  repeated  by  the 
priests,  at  their  sacrifices  and  festivals.  As  we  Christians  read  the 
great  words  of  St  Paul  at  the  Holy  Communion,  to  say  why  we  do 
this  and  what  we  beHeve  we  can  gain  through  doing  it,  so  the 
festivals  and  sacrifices  of  Israel  were  fitted  with  rituals  which 
declared  the  meaning  of  what  was  done.  A  number  of  the  Psalms 
were  written,  as  St  Paul's  message  to  the  Corinthians  was  written, 
to  help  Israehtes  to  better  thoughts  in  their  worship. 
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Lectionary 

Mon.  — 2  Kings  xv.  8-31  Historical  Background. 

Tues.  — Hosea  ii.  2-15  Israel's  Disloyalty  and  its  Result. 

Wed. —     „      xi.  i-ii  Jehovah's  Grace  to  Israel. 

Thur. —     „       xiv.  Repentance  and  Renewal. 

Fri.    — Deuteronomy  iv.  11-24     Law  against  Images, 

Sat.    —  .,  viii.  The  Right  Wav  to  receive  God's 

Gifts. 

Sun.   —  „  vi.  5-25       He  is  a  Jew  which  is  One  In- 

wardly. 

1.  His  Period. — Hosea's  hfetime  fell  somewhat  later  than  that 
of  Amos.  The  contemporary  history  of  the  kingdom  is  summed 
up  in  the  curt  resume  of  2  Kings  xv.  8-31.  According  to  this, 
no  sooner  was  Jeroboam  dead  than  the  dynasty  died  with  him. 
After  him  kinglets  rose  and  fell  in  quick  succession,  who  are  to 
us  no  more  than  names.  But  there  is  one  factor  which  now 
emerges  with  clearness,  and  it  was  the  one  which  was  finally  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Samaria.  This  was  the  definite  appearance 
of  Assyria  as  a  conquering  power  in  the  west.  From  this  time 
Israel  must  reckon  with  the  Empire  as  its  neighbour.  Thus 
Menahem  became  tributary  to  the  Eastern  Empire  (v.  19),  and  in 
the  reign  of  Pekah  Tiglath-Pileser,  a  great  Assyrian  conqueror, 
overran  Gahlee  and  Gilead  on  the  north  and  east  of  Israel,  carry- 
ing away  captive  some  of  the  inhabitants  (v.  29). 

The  fact  that  Assyria  was  dominating  all  Northern  Syria  meant 
that  the  two  great  powers  on  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris  were  now 
face  to  face,  and  must  settle  their  accounts  some  day.  Palestine, 
through  no  act  of  its  people,  but  through  force  of  circumstances, 
had  become  a  buffer-state  between  the  two.  Each  of  them  was 
trying  to  draw  the  little  kingdom  under  its  control.  We  only 
hear  of  the  intrigues  of  Egypt  in  the  historical  records  at  a  later 
date  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  but  Hosea  refers  to  messengers  which  were 
passing  between  the  courts  of  Samaria  and  Egypt  (vii.  11).  As 
soon  now  as  this  took  place,  the  situation  became  difficult  and 
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dangerous  for  the  little  kingdom.  Whether  it  would  or  not,  it 
must  come  into  relation  to  the  two  great  empires.  The  trouble 
was  not  of  its  own  choosing,  any  more  than  the  situation  of  Belgium 
in  19 14  was  determined  by  itself.  It  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  it  must  have  been  the  cause  of  grave  anxiety 
to  every  patriotic  leader  at  the  court  of  Samaria  first  and  at  that 
of  Jerusalem  afterwards.  Since  both  Hosea  and  Isaiah  have 
something  to  say  about  the  duty  of  their  respective  rulers,  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  one  feature  in  it.  The  situation  had  been 
brought  about  by  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  Palestine  : 
it  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  change  in  the  world  in  which 
they  were  living.  David  had  been  able  to  build  up  a  strong, 
independent  kingdom,  because  in  his  time  Assyria  and  Egypt 
happened  to  be  impotent.  How  were  men  to  maintain  this 
independence,  when  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  intriguing  and  fighting 
across  the  helpless  little  country  .''  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  from 
Hosea  that  the  leaders  were  divided,  some  advising  alliance  with 
Egypt,  others  urging  submission  to  Assyria  (vii.  1 1,  ^^,  v.  1 3,  viii.  9). 

2.  Hosea's  Life. — It  was  in  these  conditions  that  Hosea  grew 
up.  Beyond  a  few  hints  given  in  his  sayings,  nothing  is  known 
of  his  life.  But  one  thing  can  be  concluded  from  these,  viz.,  that 
he  was  an  Israelite  of  the  Israelites,  steeped  in  the  hfe  of  his  nation, 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  history  and  passionately  attached 
to  its  religion.  Unlike  Amos,  he  never  refers  to  the  other  nations, 
except  in  their  relations  to  his  beloved  land.  What  they  may  be 
in  themselves  or  what  Jehovah  may  think  of  them  is  of  no  interest 
to  him.  The  only  thing  which  constrains  him  to  think  about  them 
is  what  they  may  be  or  may  do  to  Israel,  Perhaps  what  shows 
most  his  interest  in  his  own  country  is  his  habit  of  alluding  to 
incidents  in  its  history.  Other  prophets,  of  ccurse,  refer  to  events 
in  the  nation's  past.  But  the  events  these  men  mention  are 
known  even  to  us,  because  the  record  of  them  appears  in  the 
historical  books.  Hosea  refers  to  matters  about  which  we  know 
nothing  at  all.  What  kind  of  net  the  priests  spread  at  Tabor 
(v.  i),  or  why  they  murdered  on  the  way  to  Shechem  (vi.  9),  is 
quite  mysterious.  The  prophet  was  speaking  to  his  own  country- 
men, and  could  take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  understand. 
So  a  Scotsman  speaking  to  Scotsmen  might  refer  to  Bothwell 
Brig  or  Glencoe,  and  feel  sure  that  his  hearers  would  need  no 
explanation  of  the  matter  to  which  he  referred. 

3.  His  Marriage. — One  event  in  Hosea's  life,  his  marriage,  is 
related  in  some  detail.     Hosea  married  a  girl  whom  he  loved  and 
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who  loved  him  so  far  as  was  in  her  nature.  Children  were  born 
into  the  home.  But  the  wornan  proved  disloyal  to  her  husband 
and  children,  and  forsook  them  to  go  away  with  another  man. 
There  was  no  loyalty  in  her  nature,  such  as  would  have  made  that 
act  impossible  to  many  women.  There  were  no  "  bonds  "  in 
her  love,  no  sense  of  obligation  :  love  meant  to  her  the  satisfac- 
tion of  appetite.  The  natural  end  was  that  the  man  she  had  chosen 
acted  to  her  as  she  had  acted  to  her  husband.  He  tired  of  her  and 
cast  her  off.  He  felt  no  more  obligation  to  her  than  she  had 
recognised  to  her  home,  and  the  poor  creature  was  left  derelict. 

Hosea  had  been  left  with  his  motherless  children  and  deserted 
home.  But  after  a  time  he  found  that  he  was  left  with  more, 
even  his  old  affection  which  refused  to  die.  He  could  not  think 
of  or  feel  to  Gomer  as  he  might  to  another  woman.  She  was 
like  no  other  woman  to  him,  for  he  had  loved  her  and  she  was 
the  mother  of  his  children.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  of  her 
fate,  he  went  in  search  of  her.  He  could  not  bring  her  back  to 
the  old  home.  To  have  done  that  would  have  been  to  pretend 
that  what  had  happened  made  no  difference.  No  real  or  enduring 
thing  can  be  built  on  anything  except  the  truth.  What  had  made 
their  home-life,  their  affection  for  and  confidence  in  one  another, 
was  gone.  The  only  question  was  whether  it  could  be  brought 
back.  So  Hosea  provided  for  Gomer,  saw  that  she  was  not 
destitute,  and  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  recover  herself  and  her 
lost  self-respect. 

4.  Hosea's  Call. — There  is  no  account  of  Hosea's  formal  call, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  prophets.  Apparently  this  incident  in  his 
history  constituted  his  call.  As  the  man  brooded  over  the  heavy 
thoughts  of  his  experience,  he  came  to  see  that  Israel's  treatment 
of  its  God  had  been  like  Gomer's  treatment  of  him.  God  chose 
Israel  and  made  it  His  bride,  and,  as  a  man  brings  his  wife 
home,  God  brought  Israel  to  Palestine.  In  this  home  of  His 
providing  He  gave  it  all  it  needed  for  the  security  and  dignity  of 
its  new  hfe.  Its  kingdom  with  the  independence  and  unity  this 
brought,  its  priesthood  and  law  with  the  guidance  these  could  offer 
were  of  His  foundation.  The  nation  had  delighted  in  its  new 
position,  as  a  bride  might  finger  the  ornaments  which  marked  her 
condition  as  a  married  woman.  But,  when  God  looked  for  the 
response  which  He  had  the  right  to  expect.  He  did  not  find  it. 
When  love  claimed  loyalty  Israel  had  failed.  It  took  the  gifts 
of  the  new  land  and  squandered  them  on  the  Baahm  (ii.  8).  Its 
priests  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  Him,  whose  service  and 
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whose  will  they  ought  to  teach  (iv.  6).  They  did  not  even  main- 
tain an  outward  respect  for  His  law  (v.  i,  vi.  9).  The  kingdom 
was  there,  but  the  kings  could  not  be  called  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord  (viii.  4,  vii.  7).  The  life  of  the  nation  was  ignoring  God 
(iv.  I  jf.).  Notice  again  that  Hosea,  hke  Amos,  is  not  content  to 
attack  the  kings  and  show  their  failure.  He  is  much  more  severe 
on  the  priests  than  on  the  kings.  But  he  also  spoke  very  strongly 
about  the  life  of  the  whole  nation. 

5.  Judgment  on  Israel. — What  must  be  the  result  t  Hosea 
believes  that  the  end  is  near,  and  that  the  divine  penalty  will  be 
terrible.  But  his  idea  of  what  is  involved  in  this  penalty  is  different 
from  that  of  Amos.  To  Amos  it  was  clear  that,  when  the  God 
of  all  righteousness  revealed  Himself,  He  must  react  against  every- 
thing which  had  outraged  His  will.  Naturally,  therefore,  His 
penalty  fell  on  everything  which  was  ruining  His  world,  whether 
it  was  in  Israel  or  in  the  other  nations.  But  to  Hosea  the  penalty 
appeared,  not  so  much  as  the  divine  reaction  against  a  broken  law  : 
it  was  not  even  the  outcome  of  a  wounded  affection.  It  consisted 
rather  in  laying  bare  the  facts  of  the  case.  Israel  was  no  longer 
what  she  had  been,  the  bride  of  God.  She  had  left  Him  and  her 
heart's  allegiance  was  not  His.  As  such,  she  had  no  longer  any 
place  in  the  home  to  which  He  had  brought  her,  for  she  had  no 
desire  to  be  in  any  place  where  God  was.  She  heartily  desired 
all  His  gifts,  but  she  wanted  them  apart  from  Him.  Israel  must 
be  banished  from  what  was  no  longer  its  home  (ix.  1-3).  Hosea 
does  not  say,  any  more  than  Amos  before  him,  how  the  banishment 
was  to  be  brought  about ;  and  he  did  it  for  the  same  reason. 
He  too  was  insisting  that  this  was  the  inevitable  act  of  God. 

When  Gomer  became  unfaithful,  the  relation  between  her  and 
Hosea  was  ended.  It  was  not  merely  brought  to  an  end  when 
she  left  the  home.  It  was  already  ended  before  she  left.  Her 
leaving  was  only  the  pubhc  declaration  of  what  was  true  before 
it.  Israel  was  unfaithful  to  its  God.  The  banishment  was  the 
declaration  of  that  fact. 

6.  Penalty  not  the  End. — Hosea  is  as  sure  as  Amos  was  that  the 
divine  penalty  was  inevitable  and  severe.  Israel  must  be  cast  out 
of  the  Lord's  land,  because  it  had  no  right  to  be  there.  It  must 
go  back  to  the  wilderness.  But  the  prophet  had  found  that,  even 
when  his  wife  left  him,  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  on  and  forget 
her.  He  could  not  help  caring  for  her  still,  though  she  had  shown 
no  care  for  him.  That  love  of  his  must  show  itself  in  a  real 
way.     A  love,  which  was  just  words,  w^as  nothing.     He  had  to 
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do  something  which  showed  it.  God's  care  for  Israel  was  not  less 
than  the  prophet's  care  for  Gomer. 

Israel  must  go  back  into  the  wilderness,  the  place  where  its 
God  found  it  at  first  and  made  it  His  own.  But  if  it  would,  it 
could  recall  that  the  same  care  which  had  made  it  once  could 
remake  it,  and  it  could  seek  back  after  Him  who  had  been  its 
saviour.  When  God  acted  then.  He  acted  out  of  His  free  grace, 
not  prompted  by  anything  except  what  was  in  His  own  nature, 
and  He  could  not  change.  He  had  shown  His  mind  when  He 
stooped  to  help  Israel  at  the  first.  He  had  even  committed  Him- 
self, as  it  were,  in  this  deed  on  His  part,  and  He  would  not  go  back 
on  it.  Because  He  had  redeemed.  He  would  still  redeem.  If 
Israel  should  turn  to  its  God  in  the  wilderness,  it  would  find  Him 
the  same  ;  and  the  valley  of  x'\chor  or  troubling  could  become  a 
door  of  hope  (ii.  15). 

7.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. — Hosea's  personal  experience  led 
him  naturally  to  think  about  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
nation  as  that  of  husband  and  wife.  Yet  this,  tender  though  it 
was,  did  not  fully  describe  all  that  God  had  been  to  Israel.  There 
always  is  a  time  in  a  woman's  life  which  is  entirely  her  own.  The 
time  before  her  marriage  is  one  in  which  she  was  quite  independent 
of  her  husband.  To  Hosea  there  was  no  time  when  Israel  was 
independent  of  its  God.  Israel  was  not  even  a  nation  until  God 
made  it  one.  Its  whole  life  was  a  gift  from  Him.  Out  of  Egypt 
God  called  His  son  (xi.  i),  so  that  the  nation  owed  its  being  to  the 
divine  call.  But  for  this  unmerited  grace  of  God  there  would 
have  been  no  Israel :  its  very  existence  was  due  to  the  divine  grace. 

This  unmerited  grace  to  which  the  nation  owed  everything  was 
the  expression  of  the  divine  nature.  Because  it  did  not  come  as 
the  reward  of  anything  which  the  people  had  done,  because  indeed 
it  came  first  and  preceded  everything,  it  could  not  change.  It 
must  have  its  way.  Even  Israel's  sin  and  disloyalty  could  not 
defeat  it.  God  must  punish,  but  after  the  punishment  grace 
remained,  because  it  was  His  very  nature.  Ehjah  and  Amos  had 
been  largely  content  to  pronounce  doom.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  there  is  a  hint  of  something  which  goes  beyond  the  penalty. 
When  Ehjah  was  reminded  that  there  were  yet  7000  in  Israel 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  there  was  such  a  hint.  The 
divine  justice  which  was  bringing  doom  on  the  guilty  must  have 
something  other  than  doom  to  those  who  were  not  guilty.  There 
must  be  hope  and  a  future  to  these.  But  Hosea  has  gone  beyond 
this.     For  he  declared  that  there  was  hope,  not  merely  for  those 
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who  had  not  deserved  the  penalty,  but  for  those  who  had.  Even 
guihy  Israel  might  learn  the  way  of  repentance  after  the  doom 
had  fallen.  When  it  did,  it  could  return.  For  the  prophet  saw 
in  God  more  than  a  God  of  justice,  who  declared  His  will  to  His 
people.  He  has  gone  back  to  that  which  called  a  people  into  exist- 
ence before  the  law  was  given.  The  beginning  of  the  people  came 
from  the  grace  of  their  God.  What  was  at  the  beginning  must 
continue  to  the  end.     For  there  is  no  end  to  the  grace  of  God. 

According  to  Hosea  the  punishment  meted  out  to  Israel  was 
intended  to  redeem.  He  was  sure  that  the  penalty  must  come, 
because  Israel  had  been  unfaithful,  equally  sure  that  it  must  be 
terrible.  But  God's  punishment  was  not  vengeance.  It  was  not 
even  His  vindication  of  an  outraged  law.  Behind  it  was  His  desire 
after  His  people  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  He  called  them 
into  being.     Through  it  He  was  working  out  their  redemption. 

8.  The  Sin  of  Israel. — As  Hosea  has  his  own  thought,  a  very 
intimate  and  tender  thought,  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
people,  so  he  has  his  own  idea  of  that  which  constitutes  their 
sin.  He  leads  it  all  back  to  one  root,  and  finds  that  in  ingratitude 
or  disloyalty.  Where  Amos  spoke  about  three  transgressions  of 
Israel  or  four,  Hosea  thinks  continually  of  one,  the  fruitful  mother 
of  many.  Israel  had  been  disloyal  to  the  love  with  which  its 
God  had  treated  it.  It  took  the  benefits  with  which  that  love 
had  crowned  it,  and  forgot  the  Giver  (xiii.  6).  It  plotted  mischief 
against  Him  who  had  given  it  all  the  strength  it  had  (vii.  1 5).  On 
their  very  entry  into  Palestine  the  fathers  consecrated  themselves 
to  Baal,  though  God  had  brought  them  from  the  desert  to  the 
verge  of  the  new  land  (ix.  10).  Accordingly,  the  prophet  repeats 
once  and  again  that  Israel  does  not  know  its  God.  He  was  not 
claiming  any  accurate  theological  capacity  in  his  fellows.  What  he 
expected  was  what  every  IsraeHte  knew,  the  recognition  of  what 
God  had  been  to  the  people,  in  saving  them  from  Egypt,  in  leading 
them  through  the  desert,  in  bringing  them  to  Palestine.  These 
things  made  up  what  God  had  been  to  His  people.  Surely  if  men 
had  but  thought  about  them  at  all,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
give  some  worthy  response. 

The  prophet  wondered  at  the  temper  of  the  nation.  He  could 
not  understand  it,  this  dulness  of  imagination  (vii.  11),  this 
treachery  to  the  divine  care  (v.  7),  this  heartless  forgetfulness 
(viii.  14),  or,  as  he  sums  it  up,  this  whoredom  or  disloyalty  to  the 
divine  grace  (v.  3,  4 ;  viii.  9  ;  vi.  10).  To  him  it  was  a  mystery 
that  men  could  take  everything  from  affection  and  give  nothing  in 
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return.  Perhaps  it  does  remain  the  final  test  of  our  strange 
nature,  the  answer  men  make  to  the  things  they  get  for  nothing. 
Because,  however,  he  sees  the  root  of  all  Israel's  sin  to  be  one  and 
to  consist  in  its  failure  to  reahse  the  sufficient  grace  of  its  God, 
he  believes  that  it  can  be  removed  through  repentance.  Let  the 
people  return  to  their  God  with  the  recognition  that  they  need 
no  other  help  and  can  find  none  better.  Let  them  cast  away  all 
the  false  supports  on  which  they  have  rehed,  and  again  surrender 
themselves  in  the  wilderness  to  Him  whose  help  their  fathers  once 
found  sufficient  there.  Then  there  would  be  a  new  thing, 
because  the  grace  which  made  their  first  beginning  should  make 
again  all  things  new  (xiv.  1-4). 

9.  Hosea's  Monotheism. — To  Hosea,  then,  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion consisted  in  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and  grateful  self- 
surrender  on  the  side  of  man.  This  was  the  source  of  his  being 
unable  to  conceive  of  any  other  God  than  the  God  of  Israel.  As 
usual,  he  came  to  his  monotheism  by  his  own  road.  Amos  could 
and  did  think  of  Jehovah  in  relation  to  the  other  nations,  and  could 
set  Him  as  the  source  of  that  justice  and  seemly  order  without 
which  there  would  be  only  a  moral  chaos  and  not  a  universe. 
Jehovah,  because  of  His  character,  must  control  the  world. 

Hosea  thinks  first  and  last  of  what  God  has  been  and  is  to  Israel. 
He  is  everything  to  His  people,  giving  them  life  and  their  place  in 
the  world,  satisfying  every  need  which  they  can  have.  Their 
response  to  such  grace  is  a  complete  surrender  to  His  will,  so  that 
all  their  hfe  is  hved  after  His  demands  upon  them.  There  is  no 
place,  no  room  there  for  any  other  god  or  for  any  other  claim. 
The  true  worshipper  was  not  doing  something  which  was  his  duty 
when  he  reserved  his  allegiance  to  his  own  God.  He  was  doing 
the  only  thing  which  his  relation  to  God  made  possible  to  him. 

Dr  A.  B.  Davidson  has  said  somewhere  that  the  worship  of  one 
God  or  monotheism  is  really  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  true 
rehgion.  What  I  take  him  to  have  meant  was  that  men,  when 
they  were  thinking  about  religion,  could  discuss  the  possibility  of 
there  being  more  gods  than  one.  But  when  men  are  living  their 
religion,  when  they  pray,  there  is  no  one  in  their  minds  but  the 
One  to  whom  they  pray.  Prayer  with  its  gratitude  and  its  petition 
shuts  out  any  other  besides  Him  to  whom  it  is  brought.  This 
in  a  measure  sums  up  Hosea's  position.  To  him  rehgion  meant 
grateful  loyalty,  with  an  entire  self-surrender  to  Him  who  has 
dealt  graciously  to  men.  Now  when  a  man  has  surrendered  himself 
to  his  God,  he  has  nothing  more  to  give  to  any  other. 
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10.  The  Outside  World. — It  has  been  said  that  Hosea  shows  no 
interest  in  the  other  nations  for  themselves.  But  he  does  show  a 
profound  interest  in  the  relations  Israel  may  and  must  have  to  these 
other  nations.  In  particular,  he  is  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
how  far  the  relations  into  which  Israel  is  being  brought  to  those 
nations  may  involve  dependence  on  them.  Thus  he  refers  by 
name  to  the  two  powers,  xA.ssyria  and  Egypt,  which  were  now  his 
nation's  neighbours,  and  he  strongly  condemns  any  action  which 
may  result  in  his  own  people  being  involved  in  and  subject  to  the 
life  of  these  outsiders.  He  even  makes  one  condition  of  a  right 
repentance  that  Israel  must  abjure  any  dependence  on  Assyria  for 
dehverance  (xiv.  3). 

Now  it  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  prophet's  position  by 
supposing  that  he  belonged  to  the  party  at  the  court  who  were  in 
favour  of  an  alhance  with  Egypt.  Or,  again,  it  might  be  possible 
to  say  that  he  was  urging  the  leaders  to  take  one  clear  line  of  policy 
and  not  wobble  about  between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  But  he  speaks 
in  one  passage  as  though  it  was  equally  foohsh  in  his  eyes  for  men 
to  turn  to  Egypt  or  to  Assyria  (vii.  11),  and  throughout  he  shows 
that  what  he  disliked  was  any  reliance  whatever  on  the  foreigner 
for  help.  Also  when  he  set  reliance  on  Assyria  over  against  rehance 
on  God  (xiv.  3),  and  made  it  a  condition  of  true  repentance  that 
Israel  must  rely  on  its  God  alone,  it  is  clear  that  what  roused  his 
anger  was  rehance  on  any  foreigner  with  the  resultant  danger  of 
the  people  losing  its  identity  and  its  peculiar  rehgion. 

In  order  to  understand  such  a  position,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise 
that  a  foreign  alliance  in  those  days  brought  greater  danger  than 
it  can  do  in  our  time.  In  particular,  Assyria  appears  to  have 
demanded  from  all  the  kingdoms  which  were  subordinate  to  it 
some  recognition  of  Assur,  its  national  god.  It  even  demanded 
that  the  people  which  sought  its  protection  should  set  up  the 
worship  of  Assur  in  their  capital.  Israel  had  already  learned 
what  might  be  the  result  of  an  alhance  with  a  power  hke  Tyre, 
though  it  made  no  such  claim.  Men  had  not  forgotten  the 
troubles  which  came  upon  the  State  in  the  time  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 
Israel  could  not  enter  such  an  aUiance  without  losing  something, 
which  to  the  prophet  was  of  supreme  value,  its  absolute  allegiance 
to  its  own  God.  To  depend  on  the  foreigner  meant  some  sub- 
mission to  his  will  and  some  subservience  to  his  ideals.  Israel  must 
depend  only  on  God's  will  and  serve  the  ideals  He  gave.  The 
root  of  Hosea's  objection  was  rehgious,  not  political. 

But  Una  only  raises  another  question.     As  we  have  seen,  the 
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conditions  of  the  time  made  it  inevitable  that  the  people  must  be 
dependent  on  one  or  other  of  the  greater  empires,  and  this  had 
come  about  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Life  had  forced  the 
question  on  them,  as  it  forces  so  many  at  all  times.  They  had  no 
choice  left  them,  except  that  of  submitting  voluntarily  or  of  being 
compelled  to  give  w^ay  to  the  greater  power.  Their  leaders  must 
take  the  one  way  or  the  other.  They  could  not,  if  they  would,  stand 
out  of  their  world,  as  the  prophet  seems  to  demand  that  they  should. 

The  question  was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was  one  which  becomes 
very  real  for  all  the  other  prophets  of  this  time.  We  shall  have  to 
see  its  meaning  again  when  we  come  to  Isaiah.  Here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  Hosea  evidently  believed  that  Israel  could 
exist  without  its  kingdom  and  its  State,  but  that  it  could  not  exist 
without  its  religion.  The  reason  for  saying  this  so  clearly  is  that 
he  said  Israel  was  going  back  into  the  wilderness  and  yet  that  it  was 
to  continue  there.  It  could  exist  as  a  State  only  by  depending 
on  Assyria.  But,  if  it  did  this,  the  result  would  be  that  it  would 
lose  God's  support.  It  would  cease  to  be  the  people  who  were 
absolutely  devoted  to  Jehovah.  Better  let  the  State  go,  for  without 
it  Israel  would  still  have  its  God,  and  He  would  give  it  all  it 
needed,  as  He  did  in  the  wilderness  days. 

11.  The  Calf  Worship. — There  is  one  other  matter  which  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  way  the  people 
worshipped.  Hosea  refers  several  times  to  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  he  is  the  only  prophet  who  refers  to  it.  He 
sometimes  refers  to  it  with  contempt,  something  with  disgust, 
always  with  repulsion.  He  would  have  it  abolished,  though  he 
never  says  that  it  is  against  God's  law.  What  revolted  him  was 
that  men  who  thought  about  their  God  as  Israel  did  should  use 
for  the  purpose  the  rite  of  kissing  calves.  To  do  this  did  not  give 
them  a  right  and  worthy  thought  of  God,  the  God  who  had 
redeemed  them  from  Egypt,  and  had  given  them  their  land.  It 
was  an  old  practice  since  Jeroboam's  time,  but  it  was  not  helping 
them  to  know  the  nature  of  their  God  better. 

The  way  in  which  Hosea  speaks  about  it  helps  us  to  see  what 
displeased  the  prophets  in  much  of  the  public  worship  of  their  time. 
Especially  it  may  show  that  they  were  not  wishing  to  abolish  that 
worship  altogether,  as  has  been  suggested  in  connection  with  Amos. 
They  wished  to  see  it  made  higher.  They  would  have  abolished 
things  like  the  calves,  which  to  them  were  revolting,  and  they 
would  have  altered  others  by  giving  them  higher  meaning.  But  they 
would  not  have  left  their  people  with  no  forms  of  worship  at  all. 


LESSON  XIV 
ISAIAH  :    HIS  EARLIER  TIME 

Lectionary 
Mon.  — 2  Chron.  xxvi.  i-i  5      Reign  of  Uzziah. 

Tues.-     „  xxvi.  i6\     Uzziah  and  Jotham. 

xxvii.  9  J  -* 

fFeJ.—hamh  c.  6.  The  Prophet's  Call. 

T^ur. —     „      ii.  5-22  TheDayof  the  Lord  on  the  World. 

Fri.    —     „      V.  1-7  Judgment  begins  at  the  House  of 

God. 
Sal.   —     „     xi.  1-9  Judgment  issues  in  Redemption. 

Sun.  — Psalm  1.  1-15  •    The  True  Sacrifice  to  a  Righteous 

God. 

1.  The  Period. — With  Isaiah  the  scene  shifts  from  Israel  to 
Judah  and  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Samaria  to  the  narrow 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  was  a  native  of  the  southern 
kingdom,  and  received  his  call  in  the  year  when  King  Uzziah 
died  (vi.  i).  This  king,  who  w^as  also  called  Azariah,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  fifty-two  years  (2  Kings  xv.  1-7).  Since,  however, 
he  became  a  leper  before  his  death,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  merely 
a  nominal  king  for  some  time  during  which  his  son,  Jotham,  was 
acting  regent.  Otherwise  his  reign  was  uneventful,  as  indeed 
were  the  reigns  of  most  of  the  Judean  kings.  The  little  princi- 
pality was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  princes,  all  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Davidic  house.  Even  when  there  was  a  revolution,  such 
as  often  led  to  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  north,  the  only  result  in  the 
south  was  to  exchange  for  an  unsatisfactory  ruler  another  descendant 
of  the  beloved  line  (2  Kings  xiv.  17-21).  Once,  indeed,  Ahab's 
daughter,  Athahah,  proved  herself  like  her  mother  a  daughter  of 
debate,  for  she  deposed  the  legitimate  ruler  and  set  herself  on  the 
throne.  But  a  counter-revolution,  led  by  the  temple-priesthood, 
restored  the  old  line  (2  Kings  xi.). 

Judah  had  shrunk  after  Solomon  into  a  small,  poor,  and  isolated 
principality,  about  the  size  of  Aberdeenshire.  Its  capital  could 
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have  been  litde  more  than  a  village,  perched  like  old  Edinburgh 
along  a  hill-ridge,  but  not  so  large.  The  temple  had  not  yet 
become  the  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Jewish  w^orld.  It  v^as 
not  even  the  only  sanctuary  in  Judah,  for  there  v^ere  others  vi^hich 
are  generally  called  high  places  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Amos 
refers  to  one  of  these  at  Beersheba,  and  shov^^s  it  to  have  been  so 
famous  as  to  attract  worshippers  from  the  north  (v.  5).  The 
temple  owed  its  distinction  to  its  being  the  royal  chapel,  like  that 
at  Bethel.  Because  of  its  isolation,  also,  Judah  had  none  of  the 
troubles  which  befell  its  neighbour  through  having  Tyre,  Damascus, 
and  finallyAssyria  pressing  on  it.  At  times  the  kings  of  the  south 
quarrelled  with  their  stronger  sister  kingdom,  and  then  there  was 
a  war.  At  other  times  they  cast  envious  eyes  on  Elath,  the  port  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Then  there  was  fighting  with 
Edom,  which  had  the  same  ambition.  But,  on  the  whole,  until  the 
coming  of  Assyria  changed  everything  in  Palestine,  matters  moved 
quietly  in  Judah.  Its  life  went  on  its  old  way,  little  influenced 
by  events  in  the  world  outside  itself. 

In  my  judgment  the  beginning  of  Isaiah's  work  must  be  dated 
somewhat  later  than  the  time  of  Amos.  At  first  the  young  prophet 
follows  the  hne  of  thought  in  the  man  of  the  north  so  closely  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
other's  teaching. 

2.  The  Prophet's  Life. — We  know  almost  as  little  of  Isaiah's 
life  as  of  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  That  he  was  married  and 
had  at  least  two  children  is  stated  in  connection  with  his  oracles. 
He  was  also  intimately  famihar  with  the  capital,  and  even  lived 
in  Jerusalem.  Since  he  went  out  to  meet  Ahaz,  leading  his  small 
son  by  the  hand,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  home  was  there. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  was  a  person  of  some  importance 
in  the  town,  and  that  he  may  have  been  connected  with  the  royal 
house.  The  principal  reason  given  for  this  is  that  he  was  able 
to  get  audience  from  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  and  was  hstened  to  by 
these  kings.  Yet  the  rulers  of  a  little  town  hke  Jerusalem  could 
not  have  lived  very  far  withdrawn!  from  their  subjects,  and  Elijah 
apparently  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  chance  to  meet  Ahab. 
As  for  their  listening  to  him,  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  avoid 
listening  to  any  prophet  when  he  had  something  to  say. 

3.  His  Title  for  God. — ^The  truth  in  this  idea  of  Isaiah's  connec- 
tion with  the  court  is  rather  that,  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
able  to  see  a  side  of  life  which  was  hidden  from  a  man  hke  Amos, 
all  the  affairs  of  the  httle  state  were  controlled  from  the  capital, 
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and  lie  could  not  iail  Lo  realise  that  it  made  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  the  lives  of  humble  men  whether  affairs  at  the  centre  were 
well  or  ill  managed.  In  the  end  this  depended  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  held  control.  Amos  longed  that  judgment  might 
flow  down  as  waters  and  righteousness  like  a  perennial  stream.  It 
was  quite  true,  but  Isaiah  saw  that,  if  judgment  was  to  reach  every 
man's  home,  it  must  have  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed.  That 
could  only  be  done  by  just  laws  and  through  righteous  rulers. 
In  a  little  oracle  (i.  21-26),  he  says  that  once  Jerusalem  was  full  of 
justice  and  had  righteousness  as  a  constant  guest :  then  it  was  the 
faithful  city.  But  now  it  has  become  a  harlot.  Before  it  can  be 
restored  to  its  true  character  God  must  renew  in  it  judges  and 
counsellors  after  the  pattern  which  He  designed  for  it  at  the 
beginning.  Life  in  Judah  could  not  go  on  to  Isaiah  without  govern- 
ment and  without  law.  He  knew  what  happened  when  there 
was  no  king  and  when  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  result  was  that  those  who  were  strong  did  what  they  chose. 
For  law,  a  just  law  with  a  fearless  judge,  was  the  only  protection 
for  the  weak.  No  man  also  was  good  enough  to  be  free  to 
do  whatever  he  pleased.  All  men,  but  especially  all  who  had 
power  over  their  fellow-men,  needed  to  remember  that  there 
was  One  over  them,  whose  righteous  law  was  inexorable  in  its 
demands. 

Accordingly  the  prophet's  great  word  about  God  is  that  Jehovah 
is  the  King  of  Israel,  who  issues  a  law  to  which  all  men  must 
submit.  Without  Him  the  true  life  of  the  nation  would  disappear. 
In  his  later  years  he  came  to  look  beyond  the  troubles  of  his  own 
time  for  a  better  world  which  God  was  to  bring  in.  He  said 
then  that  God  should  set  over  His  people  a  new  head,  the  Messianic 
prince.  The  government  should  then  be  on  his  shoulder  and 
of  the  increase  of  his  government  with  a  resultant  peace  there 
should  be  no  end,  for  he  should  uphold  God's  kingdom  by  judg- 
ment and  by  righteousness  for  ever  (ix.  6,  7).  He  should  judge 
the  poor  with  righteousness  and  on  behalf  of  the  meek  he  should 
reprove  with  equity  (xi.  4).  For  even  God's  redeemed  could  not 
be  left  to  do  whatever  they  liked.  In  Isaiah's  view  they  too  needed 
government. 

4.  His  Interest  in  the  Temple. — Again,  no  one  whose  home 
was  in  Jerusalem  could  fail  to  know  the  temple  or  to  reahse  the 
place  it  held  in  the  town.  Standing,  as  it  did,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  ridge  along  which  the  town  was  built,  it  dominated  Jerusalem 
as  the  castle  dominated  old  Edinburgh.     It  formed,  too,  the  centre 
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to  which  the  Judeans  all  round  came  on  festival  days.  That  the 
sanctuary  meant  a  good  deal  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  he  received  his  vision  of  God  in  it.  He  mentions 
the  fact  as  though  it  were  the  natural  place  for  him  to  receive 
such  a  revelation.  He  also  speaks  of  his  own  forgiveness  having 
come  through  the  altar  and  its  fire,  and,  although  what  he 
describes  is  not  to  be  taken  hterally  as  though  the  seraph  used  an 
actual  pair  of  tongs  and  a  real  hot  stone,  yet  he  would  never  have 
employed  these  figures,  if  the  sacrifices  had  meant  nothing  to  him. 
One  may  not  make  too  much  of  the  fact,  as  though  it  imphed 
that  the  temple  worship  seemed  to  him  essential  to  his  rehgion. 
As  little  may  one  ignore  it  and  forget  that  the  prophet  used  the 
temple  and  valued  its  forms. 

5.  Isaiah's  Vision. — The  temple  had  Httle  building  about  it. 
It  largely  consisted  of  two  courts  which  were  open  to  the  air.  The 
larger  of  the  two  lay  farthest  east,  and  in  it  the  ordinary  worshippers 
gathered  as  Mahometans  do  in  a  mosque.  Westward  of  this  was 
the  smaller  court  which  was  strictly  reserved  for  the  priests.  The 
principal  feature  here  was  the  altar  for  sacrifice  at  which  the  priests 
ministered.  The  ordinary  worshippers  watched  the  sacrifice 
being  offered,  and  joined  in  the  ritual  of  prayer  and  praise  which 
was  intoned  by  some  of  these  priests  during  the  offering.  Still 
farther  west,  facing  the  sun  when  it  rose  over  OHvet,  stood  the 
building  proper  of  the  shrine.  In  this  the  principal  feature  was 
the  ark,  which  represented  the  throne  of  God,  but  which  was  not 
visible.  Before  it  the  sacrifices  were  presented  on  the  altar,  and 
toward  it  all  the  worshippers  looked.  The  rest  of  the  buildings 
were  used  for  storing  the  vessels  and  the  offerings. 

Isaiah  was  in  the  outer  court,  looking  toward  the  holy  place, 
when  it  appeared  to  him  as  though  the  empty  throne  were  occupied. 
In  his  vision  what  Amos  foretold  had  actually  happened.  God 
had  come  to  visit  His  people.  Round  Him  stood  a  choir  of 
seraphim,  the  swift  messengers  who  fulfilled  at  a  word  the  command 
of  their  king.  As  they  stood  in  their  place,  they  chanted  a 
hymn  which  called  Him  the  Holy  One,  and  which  said  that 
everything  of  which  the  earth  was  full  was  a  revelation  ot  Him. 
But  as  they  chanted  and  declared  the  nature  of  the  divine  visitant, 
the  Temple  rocked  to  its  foundations  and  became  filled  with 
smoke.  The  smoke  was  the  reaction  of  the  divine  purity  against 
everything  which  offended  it.  God  had  come  to  the  place  which 
His  people  had  prepared  for  His  dwelhng  place  among  them, 
and  the  first  effect,  because  He  was  holy  and  they  were  not,  was 
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that  His  purity  instantly  reacted  against  that  in  the  people  which 
offended  Him. 

The  effect  was  instant  on  the  prophet  himself.  He  fell  prostrate 
on  his  face  and  cried  aloud  that  he  too  was  unfit  to  bear  the  search- 
ing presence  of  perfect  holiness :  "  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and 
I  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips,  and  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  Lord."  When  Isaiah  spoke  about  unclean  lips,  he  meant 
everything  which  expresses  the  inward  desires  and  thoughts  of 
men.  The  thoughts  of  men  which  gave  rise  to  words  and  deeds, 
the  words  and  deeds  which  were  the  expression  of  these  inward 
thoughts  were  ahke  unfit  to  bear  the  presence  of  God. 

6.  The  Prophet  One  with  the  Nation. — There  is,  it  should  be 
remarked,  a  new  note  here.  When  Amos  learned  that  God 
was  coming  to  visit  His  people,  he  had  recognised  at  once  that 
Israel  was  unfit  to  bear  the  advent  of  its  God.  He  believed  that 
he  had  received  the  commission  to  bid  them  reahse  how  unfit  they 
were.  Hear,  he  said,  this  word  which  the  Lord  has  spoken  con- 
cerning you,  O  children  of  Israel  (iii.  i).  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  message  equally  concerned  him.  Rather  God  and 
His  prophet  were  set  over  against  a  sinful  nation.  The  prophet, 
because  he  was  nearer  God,  spoke  a  word  concerning  them. 

Isaiah  was  equally  conscious  that  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived  were  deserving  of  the  divine  judgment.  They  were  a  people 
of  unclean  lips.  But,  when  he  began  by  acknowledging  that  he 
was  the  same,  he  associated  himself  with  them.  He,  as  well  as 
they,  was  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy.  Even  a  prophet,  though 
he  stood  nearer  God  than  other  men,  though  his  function  was  to 
speak  of  God  to  other  men  and  on  occasion  to  intercede  with 
God  for  them,  needed  pardon.  He  could  not  separate  himself 
from  them,  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  fitness  to  bear  the 
presence  of  the  holy  God.  But  a  man,  who  begins  with  this 
recognition,  cannot  go  out  merely  to  speak  about  judgment.  If 
he  is  to  speak  for  God,  he  must  be  at  one  with  God.  He  cannot 
be  a  man  of  God,  unless  he  is  reconciled  to  God.  Yet  if  he  can 
be  reconciled,  so  can  the  nation,  for  it  is  not  worse  than  he.  For- 
giveness is  at  the  very  heart  of  Isaiah's  message  about  God. 

No  sooner  had  he  made  this  humble  confession  than  one  of  the 
seraphim,  acting  as  a  messenger  of  God,  flew  from  his  place,  hfted 
a  glowing  stone  from  the  altar  and  set  it  against  the  prophet's 
mouth.  This,  he  said,  has  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquities  are 
taken  away  and  thy  sun  purged.  It  may  seem  to  some  as  though 
Isaiah  made  forgiveness  into  a  very  simple  thing,  since  it  followed 
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at  once  on  his  confession.  That  is  precisely  what  the  prophet 
meant.  Forgiveness  is  never  difficult  to  God  :  it  is  repentance 
with  confession  which  is  difficult.  Forgiveness  is  so  divinely 
simple,  because  it  comes  from  God,  whose  very  nature  it  is  to  give 
life,  to  restore  it  when  it  is  near  death,  to  answer  repentance  by 
restoration.  To  Isaiah  God  loves  life.  He  judges,  and  His 
judgments  are  very  terrible.  While  men  hold  to  their  evil  way, 
He  cannot  do  anything  else.  The  end  of  that  way  is  death,  and 
they  must  first  learn  to  see  it.  But,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  turned 
from  his  evil  way,  he  is  no  longer  alone.  He  has  at  once  all  God's 
power  on  his  side  to  help  him.  He  is  not  doing  something  which 
has  come  from  his  own  mind.  He  is  linking  himself  up  with  all 
the  forces  of  that  God  who  loves  purity,  and  the  messengers  of 
God  are  about  him  to  make  a  new  life  possible  for  him.  Isaiah 
knew  repentance  to  be  necessary,  and  nothing  else.  It  was 
enough  to  set  him  right  with  God.  He  learned  this  in  front 
of  the  altar.  '  The  seraph  used  the  altar  fire  to  declare  him  a 
forgiven  man,  but  the  touch  of  the  hot  stone  did  not  make  him 
forgiven  ;   God  forgave. 

7.  His  Call. — When  Isaiah  was  reconciled  to  God,  he  heard  a 
voice  crying  :  "  Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  "  It 
may  perhaps  deserve  mention  in  passing  that  when  the  prophet 
spoke  of  "  us,"  and  so  appeared  to  speak  of  God  in  the  plural,  he 
was  thinking  of  the  heavenly  court,  amid  which  he  had  seen  God. 
It  was  as  though  he  would  say  that  there  was  only  one  mind 
among  all  the  court  of  heaven,  and  that  God  asked  for  one  who 
should  speak  that  common  mind  to  men.  Whenever  he  heard 
the  call,  he  answered  it  with  the  instant  reply  :  "  Here  am  I." 
For  he  has  now  learned  what  the  messenger  ought  to  say.  God 
has  appeared  to  him  first,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  is  about  to  visit 
His  nation.  He  means  to  come  to  Israel  as  He  has  already  come 
to  Isaiah ;  and  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  aim,  of  His  coming  will 
be  the  same.  The  first  effect  of  the  advent  must  be  the  divine 
reaction  against  everything  in  the  people's  life  which  is  unfit  to 
bear  His  presence.  But  the  aim  of  the  judgment  was  to  purify, 
not  merely  to  condemn. 

When  Isaiah  received  the  commission  to  carry  this  message  to 
Israel,  he  received  also  a  warning  that  he  must  not  be  disappointed 
if  he  seemed  to  win  no  great  response.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing 
to  persuade  a  nation  to  repent.  Indeed  the  first  result  of  his 
mission  might  be  to  make  men  worse.  They  would  resent 
what  he  had  to  say  and  refuse  to  listen.     They  would  harden  their 
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hearts  against  his  message  instead  of  turning  to  better  things.  The 
very  word  of  God  to  them  would  show  how  unwelcome  a  message 
of  that  nature  was  to  them,  and  so  make  clearer  than  before  their 
evil  ways.  There  would  need  to  be  a  searching  judgment  on  their 
sin.  When  the  prophet  asked  how  long  this  must  go  on,  he 
was  told  that  it  must  continue  until  there  was  no  more  than  a 
tenth  left.  There  was  to  be  as  fearful  a  judgment  as  that  which 
Amos  had  looked  for  when  he  said  that  the  town  which  had  once 
sent  out  a  thousand  should  have  only  a  hundred  left  (v.  1-3).  But, 
when  the  judgment  had  run  its  course,  there  should  remain,  the 
men  who  had  learned  from  it  and,  hke  Isaiah,  had  repented.  The 
nation  must  be  hewed  down,  as  one  hews  down  a  tree.  But  out 
of  the  stump  which  remained  should  spring  a  new  shoot,  the  new 
Israel  which  had  learned  repentance  and  had  turned  to  God. 
This  holy  seed  was  the  hope  for  the  future.  What  Isaiah  had 
learned  for  himself,  he  must  teach  his  people.  God  came  to  him 
to  make  him  a  new  man  through  his  confession  of  his  sin.  God 
was  coming  to  His  people  to  make  a  new  Israel.  But  the  end  of 
the  Lord  was  always  the  same  ;  it  was  redemption. 

8.  The  Holiness  of  God. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  outstanding 
feature  in  Isaiah's  vision  is  the  conviction  of  the  divine  holiness. 
One  may  say  roughly  that  the  note  of  Amos  is  the  divine  justice, 
that  Hosea  emphasises  the  divine  grace,  and  that  Isaiah  dwells  on 
the  divine  hoHness.  The  seraphim  praise  God  in  their  chant 
because  He  is  holy.  When  the  temple  fills  with  thick  smoke, 
it  is  because  God's  holiness,  in  the  very  place  which  Israel  has 
built  for  His  abode,  reacts  against  something  which  offends  it. 
When  Isaiah  himself  falls  on  his  face  with  a  very  bitter  cry, 
what  overwhelms  him  is  his  inability  to  bear  the  presence  of  this 
holiness.  To  the  prophet  what  makes  the  very  nature  of  God  is 
His  absolute  purity,  and  this  is  what  prevents  man  from  entering 
with  confidence  into  the  presence  of  God. 

Now  that  may  appear  obvious  to  us,  because  to  us  holiness  can 
mean  nothing  else.  That  is  because  we  are  living  among  thoughts 
of  God  which  Isaiah  helped  to  make  clear.  In  his  time  and  in 
Judah  holiness  did  not  necessarily  or  only  mean  moral  purity.  All 
that  it  implied  was  that  God  was  infinitely  separate  from  and 
different  from  man.  But  there  are  other  qualities  beside  His 
purity  which  separate  God  from  man.  God,  for  instance,  is 
eternal,  while  man's  life  is  very  brief.  God  is  all  powerful,  while 
man's  power  is  very  strictly  limited.  When  the  men  of  Isaiah's 
time  thought  of  God  as  holy,  they  thought  or  could  think  of  these 
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qualities  in  Him.  A  good  illustration  of  how  the  old  world 
thought  on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  Daniel.  In  one  place  it 
is  said  about  Daniel  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  him  (iv.  9), 
and  at  another  it  is  said  about  these  gods  that  their  dwelHng  is  not 
with  man  on  the  earth  (ii.  11).  The  gods  are  greater  than  men 
since  they  do  not  Hve  with  men  on  this  little  earth,  and  that 
hohness  of  theirs  makes  them  wiser  than  mere  men  can  ever  be. 
They  have  not  the  limitations  of  knowledge  which  are  inevitable 
to  man's  nature.  Isaiah  gave  hohness  the  special  sense  in  which 
we  use  it.  What  made  God  different  from  man  was  His  infinite 
purity. 

It  may  seem  perhaps  as  though  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  words. 
It  might  appear  to  concern  itself  with  no  more  than  an  exact  theo- 
logical phrase.  It  was,  of  course,  a  good  thing  to  have  an  exact 
word  which  described  God's  purity,  and  not  to  use  a  word  which 
might  mean  several  other  quahties  in  Him.  But  that  hardly  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  questions  of  practical  rehgion.  Its 
practical  importance  came  from  the  question  of  what  it  was  in 
God  which  reacted  against  the  Hfe  of  man,  whenever  God  and  man 
met.  So  long  as  men  thought  of  God's  hohness  or  of  His  real 
nature  as  meaning  that  He  was  eternal,  they  might  think  that  He 
reacted  against  the  short  and  petty  hfe  of  man.  If  they  thought 
of  Him  as  all-powerful,  and  of  man  as  small  and  weak,  they  might 
think  that  His  might  reacted  against  and  crushed  weak  humanity. 
But  they  did  not  know  why  He  thus  reacted.  He  was  all-powerful 
and  could  do  whatever  He  chose.     Man  simply  had  to  submit. 

It  is  possible  to  find  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  confusion 
which  this  way  of  thinking  about  God  and  His  relations  to  men 
was  sure  to  bring.  When  the  ark  was  being  brought  back  from 
the  house  of  Abinadab,  one  of  the  cows  which  dragged  the  cart 
stumbled,  so  that  the  ark  was  in  danger  of  topphng  over.  A  driver 
or  a  bystander  reached  up  and  steadied  it.  But  the  man  died 
shortly  after.  We  are  not  told  how,  but  it  is  possible  that  his 
death  was  somehow  connected  with  his  effort  to  save  the  ark. 
When  David  asked  the  reason  for  the  death,  he  was  told,  probably 
by  the  priests,  that  God  had  smitten  the  man  for  his  presumption 
in  touching  the  ark.  God  in  His  awful  holiness  had  reacted 
against  the  act  of  one  who,  without  due  preparation  or  precaution, 
had  dared  to  touch  something  which  belonged  to  Him.  No  one 
could  tell  the  reason  why  God  had  been  offended  with  one  who 
had  attempted  to  safeguard  the  ark.  It  was  the  reaction  of  His 
inscrutable  holiness  (2  Sam.  vi.  i-ii). 
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There  were  bound  to  be  two  effects  from  such  a  confused 
idea  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  that  of  which  God  disapproved 
in  those  who  appeared  before  Him.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
worshipper  could  never  be  confident  in  his  approach.  He  could 
never  be  entirely  sure  that  the  divine  anger  might  not  break  out 
on  him  for  something  of  which  he  might  be  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  of  course  right  and  good  that  men  should  not  be  too  confident 
when  they  come  to  worship  their  God.  But  it  is  not  good  that 
they  should  be  terrified  in  this  superstitious  way.  Yet  there  was 
even  a  worse  result  which  was  apt  to  follow.  If  the  worshipper 
did  not  know  why  God's  anger  broke  out  and  burned  against  him, 
he  could  not  really  feel  any  sincere  repentance  in  the  matter.  For 
the  anger  might  be  on  account  of  something  which  the  man  could 
not  help.  Or  it  might  be  because  of  something  which  he  had  done 
accidentally  and  without  even  knowing  that  he  had  done  it.  Now 
no  man  can  really  regret  or  repent  of  something  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  do.  He  might  bring  a  sacrifice  for  it,  but  he  could 
not  regret  it.  In  that  case  his  sacrifice  would  be  rather  empty 
of  meaning,  because  it  did  not  help  to  make  him  a  better  man. 

Isaiah  went  straight  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  when  he  said  that 
the  very  nature  of  God  was  moral  purity.  It  was  this  which 
made  Him  so  different  from  and  separate  from  man.  Accordingly 
when  God  came  near  men  and  men's  works,  that  which  roused 
His  revulsion  was  their  impurity,  that  and  nothing  else.  This 
did  not  give  any  man  the  right  to  think  that  he  might  come  to 
worship  God  with  over  confidence,  but  it  did  let  him  know  why 
he  needed  to  fear.  What  hindered  him  from  being  fit  for  this 
awful  presence  was  not  something  in  his  very  nature  as  man,  or 
something  which  he  could  not  help.  It  was  something  which  he 
had  chosen  to  do.  It  was  his  own  sin,  and,  because  it  was  his 
own  doing,  he  could  recognise  its  evil  and  regret  it  and  repent  of  it. 
His  repentance  would  in  itself  help  to  make  him  a  better  man. 

When  he  brought  his  sacrifice  to  the  temple,  it  would  be  to 
show  the  reahty  of  his  repentance.  It  would  not  mean  that  this 
was  offered  to  God  instead  of  repentance,  or  that  somehow  the 
kid  or  lamb  he  brought  in  itself  satisfied  God.  But  this  sacrifice 
on  his  part  would  show  how  repentant  he  was.  The  very  fact 
that  the  offering  had  cost  him  something,  and  that  he  had  needed 
to  give  up  his  own  pleasure  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  it,  would 
help  to  make  his  repentance  more  real.  To  the  prophet  it  is  only 
repentance  which  can  make  us  able  to  meet  God.  For  God's 
very  nature  is  purity. 


LESSON  XV 
ISAIAH  AND  AHAZ 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — 2  Kings  xvi.  1-16  The  Reign  of  Ahaz. 

Tues. — Isaiah  vii.  1-14  Isaiah  confronts  Ahaz. 

Wed. —    „      X.  5-15,  20-23  What  Assyria  can  do. 

Thur. —     „      viii.  9-18  What  Assyria  cannot  do. 

Fri.    —     „      xxviii.  14-22  The  Sure  Foundation. 

Sat.    —     „      xi.  i-io  The  Eternal  Kingdom. 

Sun.  — Psalm  xciii.  The  Confidence  of  Him  who 

fears  God. 

1.  The  Period  and  the  New  Situation  in  Judah. — Ahaz  was 
the  grandson  of  Uzziah.  But,  though  his  father,  Jotham,  reigned 
for  sixteen  years  (2  Kings  xv.  33),  he  may  for  part  of  that  time 
have  been  acting  as  regent  for  Uzziah  during  that  king's  illness. 
Hence  Ahaz's  accession  need  not  have  been  so  long  as  sixteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Uzziah  and  thus  after  Isaiah's  call.  Now, 
immediately  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  was 
required  to  face  a  situation  such  as  had  not  confronted  any  of  the 
earlier  kings  of  Judah.  As  we  have  seen,  the  isolated  position  of 
the  little  kingdom  had  preserved  it  from  one  perennial  trouble, 
which  had  from  the  first  vexed  its  northern  neighbour,  the  need 
to  protect  itself  from  the  ambition  of  the  stronger  nations  round 
it.  Its  only  real  rival  had  been  north  Israel.  But  now,  with 
the  advance  of  Assyria  which  was  threatening  all  Palestine,  the 
situation  was  entirely  altered.  From  this'  time  Judah  also  was 
drawn  out  of  its  isolation,  and  was  caught  up  into  the  confused 
conditions  of  the  time.  Palestine  had  become  the  buffer-state 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  none  of  the  little  powers  there 
could  escape  from  the  intrigues  of  the  two  empires. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  that  this  new  state  of  affairs  was  not  due 

to  any  act  on  the  part  of  Ahaz  and  his  court.     His  message  to 

Nineveh  did  not  brin'g  Assyria  into  Palestine,  as  though  the  great 

king-  needed  an  invitation  from  Ahaz  or  anyone  else.     All  the 
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troubles  of  the  time  came  from  the  fact  that  Assyria  could  not  be 
kept  out.  All  that  was  left  for  Ahaz  and  the  other  kings  to  decide 
was  what  they  meant  to  do,  now  that  the  empire  was  there. 

The  situation  was  this.  Damascus  was  now  the  neighbour  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and,  in  view  of  its  steady  advance,  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  it  must  be  the  next  victim  to  fall  into  the  maw 
of  the  conqueror.  Its  king,  Rezin,  tried  to  strengthen  himself 
by  alhance  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  states  which  were  equally 
threatened.  In  particular,  he  won  over  Israel  without  difficulty. 
For  its  king,  Pekah,  part  of  whose  territory  had  already  been 
overrun  by  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  was  wilhng  enough 
to  enter  such  an  alhance.  Even  in  the  hfetime  of  Jotham  the 
two  kings  tried  to  persuade  Judah  to  join  them,  and  when  he  died 
they  continued  their  pressure  on  his  son  Ahaz.  Their  aim  was 
to  combine  all  Palestine  into  a  soHd  opposition  against  the  aggressor. 
They  even  threatened  war,  unless  the  kingdom  would  consent. 
Naturally  Judah  was  profoundly  alarmed.  It  had  never  been 
able  to  resist  Israel  alone,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  the  coahtion.  As  is  said  in  Isaiah,  the  heart  of  Ahaz  was 
moved  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are 
moved  by  the  wind  (vii.  2). 

2.  The  Policy  of  Ahaz. — Ahaz  had  to  consider  what  he  meant 
to  do,  and  he  had  no  long  time  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind. 
From  the  purely  political  point  of  view,  he  was  only  left  with  a 
choice  between  two  evils.  Judah  could  not  elect  to  stand  out 
altogether.  To  have  attempted  this  would  have  meant  to  bring 
down  upon  it  the  allies,  Rezin  and  Pekah.  Since  the  kingdom 
could  not  hope  to  resist,  it  would  have  been  forced  into  the  coali- 
tion, an  unwilhng  instead  of  a  wilhng  ally.  The  final  choice  lay 
between  entering  into  a  voluntary  alliance  with  the  Northern 
League,  and  making  overtures  to  Assyria  for  its  support.  In  either 
case  the  isolation  of  Judah,  and  with  that  part  at  least  of  its  freedom 
of  action,  was  gone.  It  must  make  terms  with  one  or  other  of 
the  powers  which  offered  a  way  out. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Ahaz's  courtiers  may  well  have  considered  that,  as 
between  an  alhance  with  Damascus  and  one  with  Assyria,  there 
was  not  much  to  choose.  Both  involved  submitting  to  a  heathen 
power,  and  both  meant  a  heavy  strain  on  the  State.  Assyria  was 
far  away,  and  could  not  be  a  worse  over-lord  than  Damascus  had 
been  to  Israel.  If  it  exacted  tribute,  it  was  better  to  pay  that 
before,  rather  than  after  a  ruinous  war.     For  the  leaders  of  Judah 
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may  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  foresee  what  actually  happened, 
viz.,  that  Assyria  was  too  strong  for  the  league. 

To  discuss  such  a  question  is  to  grope  among  poHtical  affairs 
which  are  very  uncertain  at  any  time ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  we  are  deahng  with  a  situation  which  is  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years  old,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  was  the  wiser  policy 
for  the  State  to  follow.  At  least,  whatever  decided  them,  the  Court 
at  Jerusalem  elected  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Assyria.  They 
gathered  an  imposing  tribute  and  sent  messengers  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  their  submission  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  8).  Meantime,  however, 
Ahaz  needed  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  his  capital  against  the 
attack  of  the  north  aUies,  before  Assyria  could  advance  to  his  help. 
The  walls  needed  to  be  looked  to  :  in  particular  the  water  supply 
must  be  provided  for.  For  Jerusalem,  as  a  citadel,  was  always 
weak,  because,  hke  old  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  drew  its  supplies  from 
a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  was  built.  The 
water  from  this  spring  was  led  by  an  open  channel  to  feed  a  pool 
inside  the  walls.  At  this  pool,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
business,  Isaiah  went  down  to  meet  the  king  (vii.  3). 

Outwardly  the  royal  policy  was  a  success.  Apparently  Rezin 
and  Pekah  attacked  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi.  5).  But,  before  they 
could  capture  the  town,  the  advance  of  Ahaz's  ally  in  their  rear 
compelled  them  to  withdraw.  In  the  campaign  which  followed, 
Tiglath  Pileser  broke  up  the  coalition  and  marched  against  the 
member  of  it  which  was  both  the  stronger  and  nearer  to  him. 
He  captured  Damascus  and  slew  Rezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  9).  When 
the  Court  at  Jerusalem  heard  the  news,  they  may  well  have  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  the  step  which  they  had 
taken.  They  had  been  spared  the  horrors  of  war  which  fell  on 
their  would-be  allies. 

3.  Effect  of  the  Policy. — But  Ahaz  had  now  to  learn  the  full 
price  which  his  new  ally  exacted  for  his  support.  He  went  up 
to  Damascus  to  do  homage  to  the  conqueror.  From  there  we  are 
told  that  the  king  sent  to  the  leading  priest  at  Jerusalem  the  copy 
of  an  altar  he  had  seen  in  the  city,  and  with  it  instructions  that  a 
similar  altar  should  be  set  up  in  the  temple.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
old  altar  consecrated  to  Jehovah  was  to  be  thrust  aside,  and  the  new 
one  to  be  placed  where  the  other  had  stood,  immediately  before 
the  shrine.  The  priest  was  to  continue  to  use  the  older  altar,  but 
at  the  new  one  the  king  himself,  on  his  return,  officiated  and 
offered  sacrifice  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-16).  In  all  this  Ahaz  was  not 
influenced  by  purely  esthetic  considerations,  as  though  he  had 
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rather  admired  a  new  type  of  temple  furniture,  which  he  wished 
to  see  introduced  in  his  royal  chapel.  To  notice  that  he  reserved 
this  altar  for  his  own  use  is  enough  to  prove  that  other  motives  were 
at  work.  The  Assyrian  altar  was  intended  for  the  worship  of 
Assur,  the  leading  god  of  the  nation.  At  it  the  king,  in  his 
capacity  as  head  of  the  subject  kingdom,  offered  sacrifice,  and  so 
acknowledged  formally  the  rehgion  of  the  Empire.  The  arrange- 
ment was  part  of  the  price  Judah  paid  for  the  support  of  Assyria. 
It  did  not  mean  that  Jehovah  was  no  longer  acknowledged  in  His 
temple  or  by  His  people.  His  old  altar  was  still  there,  and  at  it 
His  priest  offered  the  accustomed  sacrifices.  But  it  was  thrust 
into  a  subordinate  position.  Not  only  did  Jehovah  cease  to  be  the 
only  God  who  was  acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  was  required  to 
take  an  inferior  position  alongside  Assur  ;  He,  as  well  as  the  nation, 
must  acknowledge  the  superior  power  of  an  ahen  God.  In  the 
clearest  possible  way  the  question  was  thrust  upon  Judah,  whether 
the  state  was  to  maintain  an  entire  allegiance  to  God,  and  to 
refuse  the  recognition  of  any  other  god  within  its  territory.  Was 
Jehovah  sufficient  for  his  people  } 

4.  Isaiah  and  the  King. — ^The  prophet  went  dovm  to  meet  his 
king  before  these  results  of  the  Assyrian  alhance  had  shown  them- 
selves. If  they  had  already  been  manifest,  if  that  altar  to  Assur 
had  already  taken  the  place  of  the  sacred  hearth  from  which  Isaiah 
had  seen  in  vision  the  seraph  take  the  hot  stone,  which  was  to 
assure  him  of  his  pardon,  one  wonders  what  kind  of  message  would 
have  been  thundered  in  Ahaz's  ears.  As  it  was,  matters  had  not 
gone  so  far,  and  the  court  were  still  making  up  their  minds  what 
they  ought  to  do.  The  future  was  still  in  the  balance.  So  the 
prophet  went  leading  by  the  hand  his  small  son,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  symbolic  name  :  a  remnant  will  return,  i.e.  a  remnant 
will  turn  in  repentance  to  its  God.  Evidently  the  prophet's 
mind  was  full  of  what  he  had  learned  at  the  time  of  his  call. 
God  had  come  to  him,  had  visited  him,  and,  he,  because  he 
recognised  that  he  was  unfit  to  bear  the  presence  of  God,  had 
repented  and  turned  to  God.  Because  he  had  done  this,  he  could 
bear,  could  even  welcome  the  presence  of  God.  He  was  reconciled 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  now  the  one  thing  he  could  not  bear 
was  to  fail  to  obey  the  perfect  will  to  which  he  was  reconciled. 

But  God  had  not  come  to  Isaiah  merely  on  his  own  account. 
He  had  come  to  make  him  a  prophet.  What  he  had  to  say  first  was 
that  the  God  who  had  visited  him  was  about  to  visit  His  nation. 
What  had  happened  to  him  was  about  to  happen  to  them  :   God 
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was  coming.  It  was  Isaiah's  business  to  warn  them  in  order  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  the  divine  visitation.  For  they  were  as 
unfit  to  bear  God's  presence  as  he  had  been.  If  they  could  listen 
to  the  warning,  they  should  be  able  to  bear  and  even  to  rejoice 
in  the  advent  of  their  God.  But  if  they  did  not,  it  could  only 
result  in  judgment  to  them. 

Yet  Isaiah  had  reason  to  fear  that  all  the  people,  would  not 
bother  about  his  warning.  They  were  busy  with  other  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  set  on  other  hopes  and  fears.  Some  of  them  would 
only  harden  their  hearts  and  put  him  away.  There  was  no 
future  for  these.  The  hope  of  Israel  and  all  the  future  of  religion 
in  Israel  rested  on  the  men  who  hstened  and  obeyed.  These  were 
the  remnant,  the  holy  seed,  even  the  men  who  held  with  utter 
loyalty  by  their  God  and  His  will  for  them.  The  prophet's  boy 
was  the  future  as  every  boy  holds  the  future  in  his  hands,  and 
his  name  meant  that  the  future  of  Israel  depended  on  utter  loyalty 
to  God.     Without  Him  there  could  be  no  Israel. 

When,  now,  Isaiah  met  Ahaz  and  his  court,  he  found  their 
minds  full  of  anxiety  about  the  future  of  Judah.  But  what  seemed 
to  them  to  endanger  it  was  the  league  between  Damascus  and 
Israel.  So  terrified  were  they  that  they  could  find  room  for  no 
other  thought  except  the  best  means  by  which  they  might  stave 
off  their  immediate  danger.  In  their  dismay  they  were  prepared 
to  clutch  at  anything  or  to  adopt  any  measures  which  might  serve 
to  protect  them.  Any  port  would  serve  in  this  storm.  To  Isaiah 
the  enduring  danger  was  to  come  from  something  which  was  far 
more  grave  for  the  future  of  their  nation,  the  advent  of  their  God. 
He  was  coming,  and,  if  men  took  refuge  in  some  help  which 
made  them  less  fit  to  meet  His  visitation,  they  might  escape  the 
peril  from  the  coalition.  But  it  would  only  result  in  making  them 
less  fit  to  meet  God.  In  comparison  with  God,  Damascus  and 
Israel  were  of  no  importance.  The  danger  from  them  could 
only  last  for  a  little  time,  and  concerned  mere  outward  things. 
When  God  came,  He  would  show  them  to  be  the  unreal  things 
they  were,  a  couple  of  stumps  of  smoking  fire-brands.  The 
visitation  of  God  concerned  the  future  of  the  faith  and  of  the  nation 
which  held  this  faith. 

5.  The  Sign  to  Ahaz. — So  sure  was  Isaiah  of  the  near  advent  of 
God  that  he  ventured  to  urge  Ahaz  to  ask  for  a  sign  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth  in  what  he  said.  Let  him  ask  for  any  sign  he 
chose  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Ahaz  refused,  saying  that  he  did  not 
think  it  seemly  to  put  God  to  the  proof  after  this  fashion.     It  is 
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of  course  easy  to  suggest  reasons  for  this  refusal,  easy  to  conclude 
that  the  harassed  king  was  trying  to  evade  the  question,  and  was 
not  quite  honest  in  the  reason  he  gave  for  declining.  It  is  wiser 
to  recognise  that  no  man  can  pierce  into  the  motives  of  his  nearest 
neighbour,  and  that  no  man  may  guess  what  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  Judean  king  that  day  beside  the  pool. 

What  is  of  much  more  importance  is  to  try  to  understand  the 
answer  which  the  prophet  gave.  What  he  replied  was  that  the 
king's  refusal  to  ask  for  a  sign  made  no  difference  in  the  facts. 
God  was  coming  to  visit  His  nation,  whether  Ahaz  avoided  the 
question  or  not,  whether  Ahaz  listened  or  not.  Nothing  which 
the  court  did  or  did  not  do  could  make  any  difference  in  the 
purpose  of  the  Lord,  and  that  purpose  was  on  its  way.  A 
child  was  to  be  born,  who  should  bear  a  symbohc  name  Hke 
Isaiah's  own  son.  His  very  name,  Immanu-el  or  God  is  with  us, 
was  to  be  a  sign  that  the  prophet  had  given  a  true  message.  God 
was  to  be  with  His  people. 

There  have  been  different  explanations  offered  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  child  whose  coming  Isaiah  foresaw.  It  is  not  possible  to 
enter  into  the  question  here.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
terms  in  which  the  prophet  writes  about  the  expected  child  make 
it  clear  to  the  writer  of  these  notes  that  he  was  looking  for  more 
than  a  human  messenger,  and  was  thinking  of  Messiah. 

6.  The  Meaning  of  the  Sign. — ^But  was  the  coming  of  this 
child  to  bring  blessing  or  curse  to  Judah  }  Especially  did  it 
mean  that  men  did  not  need  to  worry  about  those  northern  kings, 
because  the  presence  of  the  child  meant  that  God  would  protect 
Jerusalem  from  those  anxieties  which  were  learing  at  men's  hearts  ? 
For  God  to  be  with  men  means  blessing  or  judgment  according 
to  the  way  they  receive  Him.  Everything  depends  on  what  they 
bring  to  welcome  Him.  When  Isaiah  said  that  the  child's  name 
was  "  God  with  us,"  He  used  a  name  which  brought  that  out. 
He  had  himself  found  that  the  presence  of  God  could  mean  one 
or  another  of  two  things,  blessing  or  judgment.  But  it  always 
meant  one  thing  :  it  meant  testing.  In  that  awful  presence  men 
could  not  escape  from  deciding  what  they  loved  best  and  what 
they  cared  for  most  in  hfe.  If  men  could  not  part  with  that  which 
made  them  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God,  they  must  pass  away  with 
the  things  they  loved.  If  they  could  repent  and  count  their  God 
the  highest  good,  they  should  find  the  strength  and  comfort  of  His 
presence  with  them. 

Ahaz  and  his  court  had  the  choice  before  them.     Their  task 
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was  to  preserve  their  nation  and  its  life  in  the  future  in  face  of  a 
very  troubled  time.  If,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  an 
immediate  danger,  they  took  any  means  which  promised  help, 
but  which  implied  forgetfulness  of  God's  claim  on  their  loyalty, 
they  could  not  meet  their  God  when  He  came.  He  would  not 
maintain  a  people  which  had  forsaken  Him.  He  could  only 
sweep  away  what  Isaiah  calls  their  "  refuge  of  lies,"  and  leave 
them  to  perish  with  that  in  which  they  had  trusted  for  their 
support.  But  if  through  all  they  remained  loyal  to  Him,  they 
would  find  themselves  secure.  Their  strength  would  rest  in  a 
help  which  was  not  of  this  world,  and  against  which  the  power  of 
this  world  was  always  impotent. 

There  is  a  passage  in  which  Isaiah  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
limits  which  are  set  on  all  earthly  power.  He  was  speaking  about 
Assyria  and  its  advance  in  the  west.  The  empire  had  toppled 
over,  one  after  another,  the  kingdoms  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  ambition.  Calno  was  gone  and  Carchemish  had  disappeared  : 
Hamath  had  followed  Arpad  in  hopeless  ruin  :  Damascus  and 
Samaria  had  crumbled  down.  The  great  king,  who  knew  no 
other  power  except  that  of  the  strong  fist,  boasted  that  he  only 
needed  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  Jerusalem  would  follow  the 
rest  (x.  9-1 1).  It  was  a  natural  thought  to  come  into  his 
mind.  So  far  as  all  these  kingdoms  were  concerned,  said  the 
prophet,  Assyria  has  been  dealing  with  its  Hke.  It  has  been  a  case 
of  physical  force  against  physical  force.  There  the  strong  hand 
must  in  the  end  prevail. 

But,  if  Judah  would  put  its  trust  in  its  God,  Assyria  would 
find  that  everything  was  changed.  The  empire  would  come  up 
against  something  which  was  based  on  and  did  not  belong  to  this 
solid  world  in  which  it  went  about  its  business  so  deliberately  and 
confidently.  It  would  meet  a  nation  whose  bond  was  its  reHgion 
and  whose  strength  was  in  its  faith.  Against  these  its  chariots 
and  superb  phalanx  of  infantry  were  quite  futile.  It  could 
not  destroy  such  a  nation.  There  was  nothing  for  it  to  hit. 
Faith  was  invulnerable,  because  it  was  not  of  this  world.  It 
belonged  to  a  world  where  weapons  of  war  were  impotent.  "  God 
had  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone  of 
sure  foundation."  Isaiah  did  not  mean  by  the  stone  of  God's 
foundation  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  or  the  temple,  about  which 
Ahaz  and  his  court  were  worrying.  David  built  the  one  and 
Solomon  built  the  other,  and  they  built  them  both  to  serve  the 
uses  of  the  religion  which  only  God  could  give.     He  who  had  faith 
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in  the  God  who  gave  that  religion  need  not  worry  (xxviii.  i6). 
If  it  pleased  God  to  preserve  these  outward  things,  He  would  do  it. 
If  not,  the  faith  could  live  without  them.     It  had  done  that  before. 

To  Isaiah  the  life  of  Judah  was  its  religion.  That  had  given 
it  its  unity,  its  nationhood,  its  land,  its  institutions.  That  built 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  but  it  had  been  before  them  and  could 
continue  without  them.  If  Judah  let  its  faith  go,  everything  was 
lost.  It  had  then  nothing  but  force  to  rely  on  in  the  war  of  the 
clashing  empires,  and  among  these  tremendous  forces  it  would 
disappear  hke  Calno  and  Carchemish.  To  let  go  its  allegiance 
to  its  God  for  the  sake  of  a  present  relief  was  to  lose  its  hope  for 
the  future.  But  if  Judah  could  hold  fast  its  religion,  it  was  in- 
vulnerable. For  then  it  belonged  to  a  world  which  was  eternal. 
No  weapons  of  war  which  were  turned  against  it  were  of  any  use. 
They  could  destroy  this  and  that  which  belonged  to  the  people's 
outward  life.     But  they  could  not  rob  the  nation  of  its  soul. 

Assyria  could  do  a  great  deal  and  had  done  it.  It  had  done  it, 
because  it  was  the  rod  for  meting  out  the  indignation  of  God 
(x.  5).  It  is  interesting  to  note  there  in  passing  that  Isaiah  beheves 
that  there  is  only  one  God  who  controls  the  world  and  its  empires. 
He  does  not  argue  the  question  ;  he  simply  takes  it  for  granted. 
But  Assyria's  power  was  strictly  Hmited  by  Him  who  had  given 
it.  It  could  destroy,  it  had  destroyed  nations,  not  a  few  (x.  7). 
But,  as  soon  as  it  imagined  that  there  was  no  check  upon  its  will,  it 
should  discover  the  opposite.  Its  power  was  only  for  destruction, 
and,  as  soon  as  God  was  finished  with  destruction,  which  was 
His  strange  work  (xxviii.  21),  He  would  cast  aside  the  tool  He 
had  used  to  that  end.  His  final  end  was  redemption,  for  He  was 
the  God  of  all  good  order,  and  for  that  blessed  task  Assyria  was 
useless.     He  would  Himself  fulfil  His  ow^n  purpose  in  the  earth. 

7.  Can  Religion  Stand  Alone  ? — But  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Isaiah  raises  at  once  the  same  question  as  we  met  in  the  case  of 
Hosea.  He  would  not  have  Judah  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
the  heathen  world  which  endangered  the  purity  of  its  religion. 
Yet  Judah  could  purchase  the  protection  of  Assyria  on  no  other 
terms  than  by  recognising  the  god  of  its  conqueror.  If  it  refused 
to  do  this,  it  must  become  a  province  of  the  empire.  Its  independ- 
ence and  its  kingdom  would  be  gone.  Those  great  helps  of  the 
nation,  for  which  the  older  prophets  had  done  so  much,  must 
disappear.  Judah  must  lose  the  glory  of  David's  work  and  David's 
time,  and  change  its  whole  outward  condition. 

In  this  world  there  always  comes  a  time  when  a  truth  must 
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burst  the  form  it  has  used  to  express  itself,  and  find  new  forms  which 
will  better  reveal  its  greatness  and  its  power.  The  time  had 
come  in  Israel  when  the  old  forms  for  its  religion  w^ere  too  narrow. 
For  the  time  had  come  when  Israel  was  no  longer  to  be  a  nation 
with  kings  of  its  own  and  a  capital  of  its  own  and  control  over  its 
own  affairs.  The  question  at  once  arose.  Could  the  religion 
of  the  nation  survive  the  loss  of  these  things }  Or  since  it  was  the 
religion  of  a  nation,  must  it  die  when  the  nation  which  held  it  died  .'' 
In  the  providence  of  God  there  came  to  both  Israel  and  Judah 
two  prophets,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  who  said  that  it  could  not  only 
survive  the  loss,  but  might  be  the  stronger  for  it.  For  they  both 
said  that  God  could  destroy  the  nation  in  the  interests  of  rehgion. 
It  was  better  for  the  world  that  the  nation  should  go,  for  then 
'  the  world  would  see  that  what  Israel  brought  to  the  world  was 
not  another  kingdom  of  which  there  were  plenty,  but  the  true 
rehgion. 

Yet  Isaiah  has  gone  a  httle  further  than  Hosea.  We  have  seen 
that  the  prophet  was  not  content  to  say  with  Amos  that  justice 
should  flow  down  like  waters.  He  wanted  to  see  the  pipes  which 
were  to  bring  this  water  to  every  thirsty  home,  the  judge  and  just 
ruler  who  worked  in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  was  not  content 
to  say  that  the  future  was  still  secure  for  the  true  faith,  even  if  the 
nation  as  an  independent  nation  were  to  disappear.  He  began  to 
define  who  should  carry  on  the  work.  Sometimes  he  spoke  about 
them  as  the  remnant  who  repented  and  turned  to  God  (vii.  3, 
X.  21).  Sometimes  he  defined  them  as  the  men  who  had  faith 
(vii.  9,  xxviii.  16).  Once  he  spoke  of  gathering  together  the  men 
who  accepted  his  message  and  who  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
God  (viii.  16 /.).  In  his  own  clear,  sagacious  way  he  saw  that 
someone,  even  some  body  of  men  must  carry  on  the  work  which 
the  kingdom  was  not  fit  to  do  any  longer.  There  must  be  some 
society  which  was  to  stand  for  rehgion,  which  must  maintain  it 
among  its  owti  members  and  show  it  to  the  world.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  prophet  defines  these  men  by  no  outward  marks, 
like  their  being  born  in  Palestine  or  even  being  circumcised.  He 
defines  them  by  their  inward  character.  They  were  to  beheve 
in  the  true  rehgion,  and  to  trust  their  future  to  the  God  who 
revealed  it.  So  the  bond  of  the  new  society  at  which  Isaiah  hints 
was  to  be  the  bond  of  the  men's  common  mind.  Their  fellowship 
with  one  another  was  to  be  through  their  fellowship  with  God. 
The  prophet  was  moving  away  to  the  thought  of  a  Church  as  the 
society  of  the  hkeminded. 
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HEZEKIAH,  SENNACHERIB,  AND  ISAIAH 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — 2  Chronicles  xxix.  1-19  Hezekiah  Purifies  the  Temple. 
Tues. —  „  XXX.  I- 1  5    And  approaches  North  Israel. 

PVed. — 2  Kings  xviii.  9-16         Assyria  Attacks  Samaria  and  Judah. 
T/iur. —       „  „      17-37       The  Rabshakeh  before  Jerusalem. 

Fri.    — Isaiah  xxxvii.  1-7,  36-38  The  Collapse  of  Sennacherib. 
Sat.    —    „      xxii.  1-14  Isaiah's  Disappointment  with  the 

People. 
Sun.  — Psalms  cxxiii.  and  cxxv.  The  City  which  hath  Foundations. 

1.  The  Early  Period  of  Hezekiah. — It  has  been  stated  that 
Tiglath-pileser  captured  Damascus  and  killed  King  Rezin  in  732  ; 
from  that  time  Damascus  became  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  Assyrian,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  in  dealing  with 
Israel,  but  was  content  with  putting  Pekah  to  death  and  with 
setting  Hoshea,  a  nominee  of  his  own,  on  the  throne.  The  Hebrew 
record  says  nothing  about  the  share  of  Assyria  in  the  matter  ;  it 
simply  states  that  Hoshea  conspired  against  his  predecessor  (2  Kings 
XV.  30).  We  may  suppose  that  the  rebel  was  supported  by  Assyria. 
Egypt,  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  advance  of  its  great  rival  into 
Palestine,  pushed  its  intrigues  and  persuaded  the  vassal  king  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  itself  and  to  break  with  its  master 
(xvii.  4).  Probably  this  was  after  the  death  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
The  pov/er  of  an  empire  hke  that  of  Assyria  largely  depended  on 
the  vigour  of  its  head  and  his  capacity  to  lead  and  control  the 
army.  The  death  of  a  great  conqueror,  such  as  Tiglath-pileser 
had  been,  often  resulted  in  some  confusion  before  a  suitable 
successor  could  be  found,  and  the  subject  provinces  frequently 
saw  in  this  confusion  an  opportunity  to  rebel.  At  least  it  was 
Tiglath-pileser's  successor,  Shalmaneser,  who  took  up  the  task  of 
chastising  the  rebel,  Hoshea.  He  overran  North  Israel  and  laid 
siege  to  Samaria.  Since,  however,  the  town  put  up  a  gallant 
resistance,  so  gallant  as  to  be  able  to  hold  out  for  three  years,  it  was 
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only  in  the  following  reign  of  Sargon  that  Israel  went  the  way  of 
Damascus.  With  the  capture  of  the  capital,  the  kingdom  became 
a  province  under  an  Assyrian  governor.  This  was  in  72 1  (2  Kings 
xvii.  5,  6). 

Unfortunately,  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  period  in  the 
Hebrew  records  are  meagre  and  rather  confused.  The  method 
followed  by  the  historians  was  a  somewhat  simple  one.  They 
worked  with  extracts  from  the  longer  annals  of  the  two  king- 
doms, which  they  attempted  to  dove-tail  together.  In  doing  this, 
they  gave  certain  details  about  kings  and  events  in  the  north, 
and  then  merely  switched  off  to  relate  what  happened  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  Judah.  After  recounting  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  south,  they  broke  off  to  return  to  the  story  of  Israel. 
In  order  to  keep  the  two  accounts  parallel,  they  employed  a  series 
of  cross  references.  Thus,  after  relating  several  reigns  in  Israel 
with  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the  number  of  years  these  reigned, 
they  broke  off  with  the  remark,  in  such  and  such  a  year  of  this 
northern  king  a  certain  king  of  Judah  came  to  the  throne.  But 
this  method  of  dating  lays  itself  open  to  the  possibility  of  serious 
confusion.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  which  can  be  offered  is 
in  connection  with  Jotham.  We  have  seen  that  this  king  probably 
acted  as  vice-regent  during  the  illness  of  his  father,  Uzziah.  Now, 
when  the  historian  states  that  an  event  happened  in  a  certain  year 
of  King  Jotham,  or  that  a  king  of  Israel  succeeded  in  a  certain  year 
of  Uzziah's  reign,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  meant  in  the  one 
case  Jotham's  sole  reign,  or  whether  in  the  other  he  intended  the 
time  when  Uzziah  was  merely  nominal  king.  The  historian 
knew  himself,  but  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  in  such  a  famihar 
matter  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

2.  Date  of  his  Accession. — ^The  uncertainty  in  this  particular 
case  is  that  the  year  of  Hezekiah's  accession  is  far  from  sure.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  number,  of  years  given  for  Ahaz's  reign  seems 
to  show  that  his  son  Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne  so  late  as  715. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  definitely  stated  that  the  fall  of  Samaria 
took  place  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah  (xviii.  10).  Since 
Samaria  fell  in  721,  that  would  put  back  the  king's  accession  at 
least  to  725.  Yet  this  conflicts  with  a  statement  which  immedi- 
ately follows  to  the  effect  that  the  advance  of  Sennacherib  took 
place  in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year.  Since  Sennacherib's  invasion 
was  in  700,  this  again  makes  him  come  to  the  throne  about  71  5- 
We  are  left  with  a  conflict  betw^een  the  two  statements.  Person- 
ally I  think  it  more  likely  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  about  the 
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numbers  than  that  the  Hebrew  historian  put  the  fall  of  Samaria 
into  the  wrong  reign.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  statements  lies  there. 

It  might  not  appear  worth  while  to  worry  over  a  mere  question 
of  dates,  which  only  involves  a  reign  of  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years 
for  Hezekiah.  But  the  matter  is  of  some  importance  for  two 
reasons.  When  we  can  allow  the  early  date  for  Hezekiah's 
accession,  that  means  a  reign  of  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Sennacherib's  invasion.  This  in  turn  serves  to  explain  why  he 
was  able  not  only  to  rebel  against  Assyria,  but  even  to  carry  on 
some  war  against  the  Phihstines  (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8),  without  his 
eastern  over-lord  being  able  to  prevent  him.  For,  shortly  after 
its  successes  at  Samaria  and  elsewhere,  the  Assyrian  power  was 
weakened  by  rebellions  in  Babylonia  and  on  its  eastern  frontier. 
It  had  to  renounce  its  western  ambitions  for  a  time.  That  would 
be  the  period  of  Hezekiah's  rebellion. 

3.  Hezekiah's  Reforms. — The  matter  is  important  for  another 
reason.  For  the  longer  reign  of  the  king,  along  with  the  temporary 
weakness  of  Assyria,  gave  Hezekiah  the  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
religious  policy  of  his  father.  Ahaz  had  been  compelled  to  set 
up  that  altar  to  Assur  in  the  temple,  but  the  new  situation  enabled 
his  son  to  make  a  change.  His  reform  is  very  briefly  related  in 
2  Kings  xviii.  3-6,  apparently  because  the  historian  sacrificed  a 
full  description  in  favour  of  recounting  at  length  the  great  defeat 
of  Sennacherib  and  his  host.  But  a  long  and  detailed  account  of 
the  reform  is  to  be  found  in  2  Chron.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  story  has 
been  written  at  a  later  date,  and  many  of  its  details  cannot  be 
entirely  accepted.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  is  an  invention,  since  there  was  no  particular  cause  why 
anyone  should  have  invented  it.  Several  of  its  broad  features 
deserve  mention. 

Thus  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  priests  to  sanctify  the 
temple,  and  in  particular  to  carry  out  the  filthiness  of  the  holy 
place  or  shrine  (xxix.  5).  The  word  for  filthiness  is  a  very  strong 
word,  and  means  no  mere  rubbish,  but  something  which  was 
pecuHarly  offensive  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  nation, 
something  too,  the  presence  of  which  was  considered  a  dishonour 
to  God.  When  the  work  was  over,  the  priests  reported  that  they 
had  removed  all  the  uncleanness  which  they  had  found  in  the 
sanctuary  (xxix.  16).  Again,  it  is  said  in  this  connection  that 
during  the  preceding  years  the  lamps  had  been  put  out,  and  that 
neither  incense  nor  burnt  offerings  had  been  presented  in  the 
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sanctuary  to  the  God  of  Israel  (v.  7).  And  the  priests  reported 
specially  that  they  had  purified  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the 
table  of  shew  bread  (v.  18).  When  it  is  noted  that  all  this  is 
contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  (v.  19),  it  becomes  clear  that 
what  was  done  was  to  sweep  away  every  thing  which  imphed  the 
recognition  of  Assur  in  the  temple.  The  temple  was  again 
reserved,  and  with  it  the  worship  of  Judah  was  reserved  to  Jehovah 
alone.  He  came  back  to  His  position  as  the  only  God  whom 
the  nation  reverenced,  and  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to 
the  temple  with  all  his  court,  and  to  have  offered  special  sacrifices 
after  the  purification  had  been  carried  out  (xxix.  20-36). 

Again,  it  is  said,  both  in  2  Kings  xviii.  4  and  2  Chron.  xxxi.  i 
that  orders  were  given  to  remove  the  high  places  in  Judah,  and 
to  destroy  certain  idolatrous  emblems  which  were  in  use  there. 
Now  it  must  be  recognised  that  these  high  places,  about  which  so 
much  is  said  in  connection  with  the  successive  kings,  were  not 
intended  for  the  worship  of  any  heathen  god.  Just  as  we  hear 
about  sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Dan  in  North  Israel,  and  as  Amos 
speaks  about  a  famous  one  at  Beersheba,  so  there  were  local 
sanctuaries  in  the  towns  of  Judah.  At  these  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Him.  In  a  way,  they 
answered  to  our  parish  churches,  as  being  nearer  to  and  more 
convenient  for  the  local  people.  But,  from  the  way  in  which 
order  is  given  that  these  should  be  purified  by  the  destruction  of 
all  heathen  emblems  which  appeared  at  them,  it  would  appear 
that  abuses  had  crept  in  there.  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  begun 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  removing  these  local  sanctuaries 
altogether,  and  of  making  the  temple  the  only  sanctuary  at  which 
it  was  lawful  to  offer  sacrifices.  That  is  a  movement  about  which 
we  shall  need  to  hear  more  later. 

4.  Hezekiah  and  North  Israel. — Finally,  2  Chronicles  gives  a 
long  account  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Hezekiah  made 
overtures  to  the  northern  tribes  in  the  direction  of  bringing  them 
into  closer  contact  with  Judah  (xxx.).  He  is  said  to  have  sent 
messengers  to  all  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
inviting  them  to  come  and  take  part  in  a  religious  festival  at 
Jerusalem.  We  are  told  that  some  of  them  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  some  refused.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  men 
had  lost  most  of  the  outward  means  by  which  they  could  practise 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  surviving 
kingdom  should  have  stretched  out  a  hand  to  help  them  in  their 
distress.     But  again  there  is  the  question  as  to  who  these  men  may 
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have  been,  and  how  there  were  still  so  many  Jews  in  North  Israel  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  Hezekiah  to  take  an  interest  in  their  fate. 
That  is  another  matter  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  return. 

Meantime  all  this  imphes  that  Hezekiah  had  a  pretty  free  hand 
during  several  years  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  Assyrians  did  not 
interfere  with  his  actions.  This  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Judah  which  appears  in  certain  casual  references  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah.  There  is  mention  of  ambassadors  arriving  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  distant  country  of  Ethiopia,  or  the  Soudan  (xviii.). 
We  hear  too  of  an  embassy  from  Merodach  Baladan,  the  King 
of  Babylonia,  and  of  the  way  in  which  Isaiah  dealt  with  his  king 
about  the  reception  he  gave  it  (xxxix).  These  men  solicited 
the  alliance  of  the  Judean  prince,  and  treated  him  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  whose  alliance  was  evidently  of  value.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  join  them  or  to  refuse. 

5.  What  these  Facts  imply. — The  reason  for  drawing  special 
attention  to  this  here  is  that  it  proves  how,  whenever  Judah  was 
at  liberty  to  go  its  own  way  without  interference  by  foreign  powers, 
its  instant  desire  w^as  to  abjure  the  rehgion  which  the  foreigner 
had  forced  on  it.  The  better  minds  of  the  nation  had  learned 
that  its  life  was  bound  up  with  maintaining  its  own  faith.  It 
could  not  continue  as  Jewish,  as  a  distinctive  people,  without  its 
soul,  and  its  soul  was  its  God  with  the  habits  of  worship  and 
life  which  its  own  God  commanded.  If  it  lost  these,  it  lost  every- 
thing which  it  had  gained  during  the  past.  Whenever  it  was  free 
to  choose  for  itself,  it  instinctively  harked  back  to  maintain  its 
allegiance  to  Jehovah  alone. 

(a)  The  Power  of  religion  to  continue  without  the  State. — But 
the  religion  seemed  to  be  bound  up  with  the  kingdom  and  the 
State.  If  the  king  acknowledged  another  God,  all  Israel  became 
apostate,  and  fell  under  the  ban  of  having  failed  to  maintain  its 
allegiance  to  Jehovah.  Now  the  conditions  of  the  time  were 
making  it  clear  that  Judah  could  not  stand  alone,  could  not  remain 
free  from  alliance  with  heathen  nations.  Indeed  circumstances 
were  making  it  evident  that  all  Palestine  must  sooner  or  later  fall 
under  the  control  either  of  Assyria  or  of  Egypt.  Judah  had  not 
the  opportunity,  which  it  once  had  and  took  under  David,  of 
being  independent.  It  must  reckon  from  this  time  with  the  con- 
dition of  never  being  quite  free  from  the  foreigner.  Did  that 
mean,  then,  that  its  religion  must  go  the  way  of  its  independence  } 
Such  a  view  could  only  mean  that  Jehovah  was  not  the  sufficient 
help  and  guide  of  His  people. 
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There  was  only  one  way  out  in  this  difficulty.  Religious  men 
must  believe  and  act  on  the  belief  that  religion  could  stand 
alone  without  the  state,  without  the  kingdom,  without  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Accordingly  we  find  the  prophets,  the  great 
religious  leaders  of  the  nation  in  a  very  difficult  time,  taking  pre- 
cisely that  way.  Hosea  begins  by  insisting  that  true  rehgion 
consists  in  personal  surrender  to  the  grace  of  God.  That  is  to 
say,  he  declares  it  to  be  something  very  intimate  and  very  personal. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  God  was  intending  to  destroy  the  state 
and  lead  Israel  back  into  the  wilderness.  Since  it  was  God  who 
was  to  do  this,  this  meant  that  religion  could  continue  in  the 
wilderness. 

(b)  The  Personal  Character  of  Religion. — Isaiah  follows  with 
the  declaration  that  the  future  is  secure  to  men  who  have  faith. 
Whatever  happens,  that  sure  foundation  cannot  be  shaken.  He 
begins  also  to  gather  together  the  men  who  can  accept  such  teaching, 
and  to  declare  that  the  hope  of  the  future  Israel  is  in  them.  Now 
it  will  be  noted  that  neither  of  these  great  teachers  says  anything 
about  the  outward  things  which  have  up  till  now  helped  to  hold 
Israel  together,  things  like  kingdom  or  state.  They  believe  that 
religion  can  stand  alone  and  do  its  blessed  work  alone.  It  can 
continue  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  have  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  grace  of  God,  and  have  trusted  to  Him  completely. 
The  result  was  that  from  this  time  the  note  of  personal  rehgion 
was  more  clearly  struck  in  Hebrew  writing.  The  new  note 
appears  especially  in  the  Psalms.  Before  and  after  this  time 
there  were  psalms  which  were  used  at  the  public  festivals.  In 
these  the  worshipping  congregation  took  their  part,  but  they 
joined  in  along  with  many  others.  There  were  also  psalms  which 
a  man  used  when  he  brought  his  sin-offering,  or  paid  some  vow 
which  he  had  made.  These  were  intended  for  the  use  of  indi- 
viduals. All  these  served  the  purpose  of  helping  the  worshippers  to 
understand  what  they  were  doing.  But  after  this  time  there  appear 
in  greater  numbers  psalms  which  were  written  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  hopes,  the  fears  and  the  joy  of  individual  men.  The 
individual  began  to  come  to  his  own. 

6.  Isaiah's  Attitude. — During  this  time  when  Hezekiah  was 
free  from  the  power  of  Assyria,  Isaiah  held  to  his  old  position. 
Judah  must  not  allow^  itself  to  be  entangled  in  any  aUiance  which 
might  weaken  its  rehgious  life.  Thus,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ahaz,  which  apparently  took  place  at  the  same  time  as 
the  death  of  an  Assyrian  conc^ueror,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
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Philistines  to  win  over  Hezekiah  into  a  league.  The  prophet 
would  have  the  messengers  sent  back  with  a  refusal.  In  his  view 
it  was  idle  to  gamble  on  the  chance  that  the  Empire  was  broken. 
The  new  holder  of  the  sceptre  should  prove  worse  than  his  pre- 
decessor. Judah's  one  security  lay  in  its  God.  It  could  not 
hope  to  rival  the  other  nations  in  power.  But  it  had  the  security 
for  all  endurance  in  its  faith  (xiv.  28-32). 

Again  Sargon,  the  conqueror  of  Samaria,  sent  a  detachment 
under  a  tartan  or  commander-in-chief  to  punish  Ashdod,  which, 
hke  Hoshea,  had  been  stirred  up  by  Egypt  to  rebel.  The  prophet 
beheved  himself  commanded  to  walk  barefoot  for  a  time  as  a  sign 
of  the  futility  of  trusting  in  the  help  of  Egypt  in  any  resistance  to 
Assyria.  The  sign  cannot  have  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  of  Ashdod,  since  they  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
seeing  an  Israehte  prophet  walking  barefooted.  It  was  meant  for  the 
guidance  of  his  own  people  to  keep  them  back  from  trusting  their 
fate  to  any  outside  force.  The  only  security  for  the  nation's 
character  and  life  was  reliance  on  God  ;  rehgion  was  its  own 
best  defence  (xx.). 

7.  Sennacherib. — Whether  it  was  Isaiah's  advice  which  kept 
Hezekiah  from  taking  any  part  in  the  intrigues  among  the  other 
nations  at  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that 
the  court  may  not  have  counted  the  prospects  of  rebellion  very 
tempting.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  was  the  case,  because 
at  last  what  promised  to  be  a  powerful  opposition  was  formed. 
The  two  strongest  elements  in  it  were  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but 
these  two  won  over  the  Philistine  towns.  It  was  obviously  in  the 
interest  of  the  Egyptians  to  hold  those  fortresses  which  were  the 
key  to  any  attack  on  their  own  country.  This  time  Hezekiah, 
in  spite  of  Isaiah's  protest  (xxxix.),  was  drawn  into  the  coali- 
tion. Indeed  he  held  a  somewhat  prominent  position.  The 
Assyrians,  after  capturing  Ekron  at  some  earher  date,  had  set  over 
the  town  a  vassal  king.  The  leagued  powers  deposed  this  king 
in  favour  of  a  nominee  of  their  own,  and  consigned  the  Assyrian 
vassal  to  the  charge  of  Hezekiah. 

Sennacherib  took  prompt  action.  He  did  not  move  into  the 
west  until  he  had  conquered  Babylonia,  and  so  made  his  rear 
secure.  But,  after  driving  Merodach  Baladan  to  flight,  he  led 
a  powerful  army  into  Palestine.  As  Egypt  was  the  chief  support 
of  the  coahtion,  he  marched  south  by  the  great  road,  and  began 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Phihstine  towns.  This  was  in 
700.     When  the  Egyptians  advanced  to  the  help  of  their  allies. 
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there  was  a  battle  at  Eltekeh,  in  which  the  Assyrian  claimed  the 
victory.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  record  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Hst  of  booty  which  generally  appears  in  these  army 
bulletins.  The  absence  of  such  a  list  is  the  more  suggestive, 
because  the  Egyptians  were  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  desert, 
so  that,  if  the  defeat  had  been  a  rout,  they  must  have  lost  heavily. 
It  w^ould  appear  that  they  were  thrown  back.  But  since  they 
were  not  far  from  their  own  frontier,  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
recover  themselves. 

Sennacherib,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fighting  at  a  great  distance 
from  his  own  base  with  which  the  primitive  communications  of 
the  time  made  contact  difficult.  He  was  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
strip  between  the  Judean  hills  and  the  Mediterranean.  Behind 
him  was  a  country  the  supplies  from  which  he  had  pretty  well 
exhausted,  and  in  front  was  the  desert.  Time  was  of  the  first 
necessity,  if  the  Egyptians  were  not  to  be  left  free  to  recover  from 
their  first  defeat.  So  the  king  besieged  Lachish  which  he  captured 
and  where  he  set  up  his  headquarters.  He  also  sent  a  detachment 
to  seize  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  for  he  could  not  afi"ord  to  leave  that 
fortress  on  his  flank  with  the  risk  of  its  annoying  his  communica- 
tions. These  troops  overran  the  country  after  defeating  Hezekiah's 
field  army,  and,  according  to  the  Assyrian  account  captured  forty- 
six  towns  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Hezekiah  himself 
they  drove  into  the  capital  which  they  besieged.  The  Hebrew 
records  have  preserved  a  braggart  speech  of  the  general  of  the 
invaders  before  the  walls  (Isa.  xxxvi).  The  tone  of  the  speech 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  man  was  trying  a  game  of  bluiF. 
Jerusalem  was  always  a  difficult  city  to  capture,  and  their  ex- 
perience with  Samaria  had  taught  the  enemy  that  these  Jews  could 
fight.  So,  when  Hezekiah  offered  to  submit  on  the  terms  that 
he  retained  his  capital  and  even  sent  a  heavy  tribute,  the  general 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  arrangement.  The  king,  however, 
answered  the  offer  by  a  letter  which  demanded  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  city.  This  failed  in  its  effect,  for  Hezekiah  was 
not  prepared  to  take  this  final  step  of  submission. 

The  Assyrian  attempt  to  frighten  the  king  into  surrender  had 
failed,  and  it  was  impossible  to  spare  the  army  and  the  time  to 
reduce  the  city.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Sennacherib 
must  recall  the  detachment  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  fighting 
force.  From  Lachish  he  advanced  south  across  the  desert,  and 
appears  to  have  reached  the  district  on  the  east  of  Egypt.  There 
he  suffered  a  very  serious  disaster.     What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
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this  disaster  is  still  uncertain.  Evidently  it  did  not  come  from  any 
attack  by  the  Egyptians,  for  neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the  Assyrian 
records  contain  any  account  of  a  battle.  On  the  basis  of  a  vague 
story  in  Herodotus  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  an  out- 
break of  plague  in  the  army  w^hich  made  it  impossible  for  the  king 
to  advance  further.  In  itself  this  is  far  from  improbable.  The 
host  vi^as  ill-fed,  since  it  was  far  from  home,  was  involved  in  the 
desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  had  by  this  time  eaten 
bare  the  country  which  lay  behind  it.  The  camping-ground  it 
had  reached  was  notoriously  unwholesome,  since  it  was  among  the 
low  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Suez  Canal. 
That  district  was  the  home  of  plague  and  disease.  Whether, 
however,  this  was  the  cause  or  not,  the  check  was  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  Sennacherib  was  obliged  hurriedly  to  give  up  his  entire 
enterprise,  and  to  evacuate  all  the  territory  which  he  had  overrun. 
The  Hebrew  record  speaks  also  about  the  king  hearing  a  rumour 
from  his  own  land  which  helped  to  hasten  his  retreat.  This, 
again,  may  well  suggest  that  news  of  trouble  in  Nineveh  may  have 
had  its  influence  on  Sennacherib  and  helped  to  make  his  retire- 
ment speedy. 

One  thing  about  the  Assyrian  check  is  clear.  It  was  so  wholly 
unexpected,  and  so  incapable  of  being  explained  from  ordinary 
causes,  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  exultant  sense  of  relief  could  only 
ascribe  it  to  the  direct  hand  of  God.  They  believed  that  God 
had  sent  His  angel  and  had  struck  down  Sennacherib  in  the  height 
of  his  pride.  When  every  other  help  had  failed,  and  when  their 
beloved  capital  and  His  own  temple  had  seemed  doomed,  they 
thought  that  he  had  intervened  to  secure  them  both.  These 
centres  of  their  national  life  and  worship  must  then  be  as  precious 
in  His  eyes  as  they  w^ere  to  themselves.  They  drew  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  they  might  do,  they  could  count  on  His  protection 
of  city  and  temple.  These  were  essential  to  His  purpose  with 
them  and  essential  to  their  religion. 

They  also  concluded  that  this  was  what  Isaiah  had  meant. 
When  he  said  that  God  was  coming  to  visit  His  nation  and  that 
His  purpose  was  to  save  them,  he  referred  to  the  deliverance  from. 
Sennacherib.  When  he  said  that  God  had  laid  in  Zion  a  sure 
corner-stone,  he  meant  the  city  and  especially  the  temple  which 
the  foreigner  had  not  been  able  to  enter. 

8.  What  Isaiah  thought  about  this. — What  the  prophet,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  about  the  situation  can  be  read  in  his  sad 
description  (xxii.  1-14).     He  has  described  there  the  wild  maffick- 
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ing  which  filled  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Sennacherib's  army  was  in  full  retreat.  One  can  almost  see 
the  people  pouring  along  the  narrow  streets  and  climbing  to  the 
flat  roofs  in  their  exultant  rehef  All  that  was  legitimate  and 
human.  But  they  had  no  thought  of  what  God  demands  of  men 
who  have  received  help  from  Him.  There  was  no  sign  of  peni- 
tence among  all  the  festivities,  no  evidence  of  the  grave  demand 
which  God  lays  on  men.  They  believed  that  they  could  now 
count  on  His  help  in  every  event,  and  that  He  would  protect  His 
city  whatever  they  might  do.  Isaiah  ended  his  account  with 
something  Hke  a  note  of  despair  :  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be 
expiated  by  you  till  ye  die. 

To  the  prophet  it  was  not  stone  and  lime,  whether  in  a  city 
wall  or  in  a  temple,  which  made  Judah's  defence.  Far  less  were 
these  a  guarantee  that  God  was  with  His  people  to  save  them.  God 
was  with  them  to  save  them  from  their  sin,  not  from  Sennacherib, 
and  only  a  penitent  and  reverent  hearted  people  could  count  on 
His  perpetual  care. 

We  should  always  remember  in  thinking  of  that  time  that  there 
came  a  later  day  when  Nebuchadnezzar  captured  and  burned  the 
city  from  which  Sennacherib  retired  and  razed  the  temple  which 
the  Assyrian  did  not  touch.  What  endured  then  was  what 
Isaiah  had  said  was  the  only  thing  which  could  endure,  the  remnant 
which  repented  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  Immanuel  :  God  was 
with  them  to  save  them  from  despair  then. 


LESSON  XVII 
MANAS  SEH  AND  NORTH  ISRAEL 

Lectionary 

Mon.  — 2  Kings  xxi.  1-18  The  Reign  of  Manasseh. 

Tues. —       „       xvii.  4-6,  24-33  Sargon  Conquers  Samaria. 

Wed. — Deuteronomy  xxviii.  47-57  Memories  of  the  Siege. 

Thur. —  „  „      28-37  Memories  of  the  Assyrian 

Occupation. 

Fri.    — Nehemiah  ix.  24-37  The  Litany  for  a  Fast-day. 

Sat.  — Psalm  cvi.  6-13,  40-47  Another  Litany. 

Sun.  —    „      xxxvii.  i-ii,  35-40  The  Hope  of  the  Oppressed. 

The  title  brings  together  two  subjects  which  concern  a  period  in 
Israel's  history  which  is  generally  passed  over.  Thus  the  long  reign 
of  Manasseh  is  commonly  ignored,  probably  because  it  marked  no 
advance,  but  rather  a  set-back  in  the  rehgious  Hfe  of  the  nation. 
Manasseh  is  dismissed  as  a  bad  king,  and  that  seems  to  be  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  about  him.  Yet  it  is  interesting  and  may  be 
valuable  to  ask  why  there  was  such  a  sudden  religious  set-back  in 
his  time,  followed  by  an  equally  sudden  change  for  the  better 
under  his  grandson.  As  for  North  Israel,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  because  it  had  disappeared 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria.  But  on  both  these  questions  we  are 
now  better  informed. 

1.  The  Reaction  under  Manasseh. — Hezekiah  was  followed  on 
the  throne  by  his  son,  Manasseh.  In  his  reign  everything  which 
had  been  gained  through  his  father's  reforms  was  lost,  and  Judah 
went  back  into  a  w^orse  religious  condition  than  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz.  The  Hebrew  historian  does  not  enter  into  the  reasons 
which  brought  about  this  sudden  change  in  the  situation.  He 
seems  to  consider,  or  at  least  to  suggest,  that  the  new  king  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  whole  relapse.  Manasseh,  indeed, 
appears  as  the  typical  bad  king  of  Judah,  very  much  as  Jeroboam  I. 
is  always  called  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.     When,  however,  it  is  noticed  that  he  was  only  a  boy  of  twelve 
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at  the  time  of  his  accession,  it  becomes  difficult  to  beheve  that  he 
could  have  wished,  or  if  he  had  wished  it,  would  have  been  able 
to  change  the  whole  policy  of  his  kingdom.  The  control  of  affairs 
in  his  early  years  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Hezekiah's  old 
councillors  who  were  not  likely  to  reverse  everything  which  had 
been  done  in  the  earlier  reign  (2  Kings  xxi.  1-18). 

There  must  have  been  a  reason  for  this  alteration  of  the  situation. 
Here  the  Assyrian  annals  come  to  our  help  by  supplementing 
the  information  in  the  Hebrew  records.  For  these  make  it  plain 
that,  while  Sennacherib's  retreat  meant  a  serious  check  to  Nineveh's 
ambitious  plans  against  Egypt,  it  meant  no  more.  It  certainly 
compelled  the  empire  to  give  up  the  immediate  invasion,  but  it 
did  not  involve  a  surrender  of  the  design  to  invade.  It  did  not 
even  prevent  Assyria  from  maintaining  and  strengthening  its 
hold  on  Palestine.  That  it  must  do  in  preparation  for  its  next 
great  advance.  But,  when  Assyria  thus  tightened  its  grip  on  the 
country,  Judah  was  in  no  position  to  resist.  For  the  httle  state 
was  in  a  desperate  condition.  Its  field-army  had  been  broken, 
the  towns  beyond  the  capital  itself  were  in  ruins,  a  large  part  of 
the  country  population  had  been  carried  away  into  exile,  and  the 
royal  treasure  had  been  exhausted  by  Hezekiah's  tribute  to  Sen- 
nacherib. Resistance  was  impossible,  and  the  councillors  who 
continued  in  power  after  Hezekiah's  death  had  no  choice  but  to 
submit  and  to  acknowledge  the  foreign  supremacy.  Manasseh, 
either  on  his  accession  or  soon  after  that  event,  was  compelled  to 
become  what  Hoshea  in  North  Israel  had  been,  a  vassal  king. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unhkely  that  the  Assyrians  permitted  him  to  remain 
on  the  throne,  because  he  was  so  young  and  therefore  unlikely  to 
give  them  trouble. 

The  suddenness  of  the  religious  change  at  once  receives  its 
explanation.  It  was  no  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  King 
and  his  advisers,  but  was  forced  on  Judah  by  its  new  masters. 
The  character  of  the  change  agrees  with  this  view  of  the  situation. 
Manasseh  is  reported  to  have  set  up  altars  to  "  the  host  of  heaven  " 
in  the  courts  of  the  temple  (xxi.  4,  5),  and  even  to  have  erected 
an  image  of  Asherah  there  (v.  7).  This  worship  of  the  stars  was 
characteristic  of  the  worship  at  Nineveh. 

The  young  King  was  being  compelled  to  do  what  Ahaz  had 
done,  to  recognise  the  gods  of  his  over-lord.  Again,  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  back  on  the  pohcy  of  his  father  and  to  have  allowed  the 
restoration  of  the  local  sanctuaries  which  Hezekiah  had  destroyed. 
At  these,  it  will  be  noted,  the  same  type  of  worship  was  practised 
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(v.  3).  The  Assyrian  planted  his  gods  all  over  Judah.  Hezekiah's 
efforts  to  help  the  Northern  Israehtes  by  drawing  them  into  some 
rehgious  union  with  Jerusalem  collapsed  at  once.  The  Assyrian 
would  see  in  such  an  act  a  means  of  stirring  up  discontent  in  what 
had  become  one  of  his  provinces. 

The  historian  adds  that  Manasseh  shed  much  innocent  blood 
in  Jerusalem  (v.  16),  and  reports  that  this  was  over  and  above  his 
permission  of  the  heathen  worship.  Unfortunately  he  does  not 
say  why  these  men  were  put  to  death  or  what  they  had  done  to 
draw  down  the  royal  anger.  But,  since  his  main  interest  was  in 
the  religious  reaction  of  the  time,  and  since  he  connects  the  execu- 
tion of  these  men  with  the  other  rehgious  measures  of  the  King, 
it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  men  suffered  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  court-pohcy.  They  were  violently  opposed  to 
what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  denial  of  Jehovah  by  the  state.  If 
they  spoke  out  against  the  conduct  of  their  ruler  with  the  same 
frankness  as  Amos  used  at  Bethel,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
the  court  was  forced  to  reply  -by  taking  severe  measures  against 
them. 

Personally  I  think  they  did  speak  out  with  great  vigour,  and 
that  the  record  of  their  utterances  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  There  are  three  features  in  those 
chapters  which  point  to  their  having  belonged  to  Manasseh's 
time.  Thus  some  of  them  show  a  bitterness  against  the  beloved 
city,  Jerusalem,  which  is  quite  unparalleled  in  the  writings  of  any 
of  the  other  prophets.  The  city  with  the  ruhng  class  in  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  source  of  all  the  corruption  of  the  time,  and  is  singled 
out  for  the  fiercest  invective  and  denunciation.  In  one  of  these 
Jerusalem  is  compared  with  Samaria  and  Sodom,  and  declared 
worse  than  either  of  its  bad  neighbours  (xvi.  cf.  xxiii.).  Further, 
Jerusalem  is  frequently  called  with  emphasis  a  city  of  blood  {cf. 
e.g.  xxii.  2-4 ;  xxiv.  6-8),  as  though  its  leaders,  besides  the  cor- 
ruption which  their  poHcy  was  producing  in  rehgion  and  morals, 
were  proving  themselves  pecuharly  cruel  in  the  measures  they 
were  adopting  against  those  who  hated  that  pohcy.  Finally, 
certain  classes  in  the  city  are  accused  of  practising  in  pubhc  heathen 
rites  of  a  peculiarly  gross  type  ;  and  these  men  are  said  to  be  con- 
ducting this  worship  inside  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  cf.  especially 
chap.  viii.  Certain  of  the  rites  which  are  described  are  entirely  un- 
known, but  others  distinctly  point  to  their  having  had  an  eastern 
origin.  Now  there  is  no  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
to  which  it  seems  possible  to  refer  such  a  description  of  the  hfe  in 
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Jerusalem  and  of  the  horror  which  it  roused  against  the  city 
itself.  Especially  is  there  none  in  which  all  the  three  features 
described  were  combined  except  the  time  of  Manasseh.  This, 
however,  is  only  my  personal  view,  and  is  added  here  because  it 
helps  to  explain  some  terrible  chapters  in  Ezekiel.  But,  even  if 
the  view  is  incorrect,  it  remains  that  there  was  strong  opposition 
to  Manasseh's  policy  on  the  part  of  men  who  saw  in  it  national 
apostacy  from  Jehovah.  What  the  situation  serves  again  to  bring 
forward  is  the  cruel  dilemma  in  which  men  were  placed  who 
believed  that  the  kingdom  was  necessary  for  maintaining  their 
religion.  The  court  party  could  well  say  that,  if  the  strictly 
religious  people  had  their  way  and  Judah  refused  to  admit  the 
worship  of  a  heathen  god,  the  result  would  be  the  disappearance 
of  the  nation  with  its  faith.  For  the  Assyrians  allowed  them  to 
retain  their  kingdom  only  on  condition  that  Assur  was  recognised 
in  the  temple.  It  seemed  to  them  wiser  to  bear  what  was  laid 
on  them  as  the  price  of  their  existence  and  to  hope  for  a  better  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  devout  and  strict  Jews  were  like  our 
own  Covenanters  :  they  could  only  see  in  the  existence  of  a 
kingdom  which  was  not  covenanted  to  Jehovah  a  denial  of  every- 
thing for  which  Judah  had  stood.  The  only  way  out  was  to  find 
whether  rehgion  did  absolutely  require  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom.  Men  might  be  able  to  worship  their  God,  though 
they  were  subjects  to  a  heathen  ruler. 

2.  North  Israel. — There  was  another  body  of  people  in  David's 
old  kingdom  who  were  being  forced,  though  in  a  different  way, 
to  learn  something  of  the  same  lesson.  These  were  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Israel  who  were  left  after  Sargon's  conquest  and  to  whom 
Hezekiah  had  sent  messengers.  When  the  Assyrian  had  captured 
Samaria  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
he  determined  to  be  done  with  vassal  kings.  So  Sargon  made 
the  country  part  of  his  empire,  and  governed  it  by  a  satrap  at 
Samaria.  He  or  his  successor  also  carried  away  captive  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and,  bringing  men  out  of  some  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Assyria,  he  settled  them  in  his  new  province 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24). 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  entire  population  from  every 
glen  and  village  in  Israel  were  swept  away  into  exile,  so  that  none 
was  left  except  the  new  settlers.  For  Sargon  has  stated  the  number 
of  those  whom  he  thus  tore  from  their  homes.  And  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  households  who  contributed  to  Mena- 
hem's  tribute  (xv.  19-20),  it  is  clear  that  these  did  not  equal  all 
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the  Israelites.  What  Sargon  was  aiming  at  was  to  break  the  spirit 
of  this  stubborn  nation.  He  abohshed  its  independence,  put  it 
under  a  foreign  ruler,  and  carried  away  from  every  town  its  natural 
leaders,  so  that  only  the  humbler  people  were  left  in  a  condition 
that  made  it  unhkely  that  they  would  ever  give  more  trouble. 
He  also  scattered  over  the  country  bodies  of  men  brought  from 
different  quarters  of  Assyria.  These  newcomers  were  certain 
never  to  make  common  cause  with  the  natives  in  any  movement 
at  rebellion.  They  could  not  even  unite  among  themselves,  since 
they  belonged  to  different  races.  The  population  of  the  province 
from  this  time  was  very  mixed  in  religion,  in  language  and  in  race. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  people  remained  what  they  had  always 
been,  the  peasant-farmers  who  had  been  the  backbone  of  old 
Israel.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  when  one  hears 
and  reads  large  theories  about  what  happened  to  "  the  lost  ten 
tribes."  Strictly  speaking,  there  were  never  any  lost  ten  tribes. 
There  was  a  body  of  men  who  were  transported  into  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  whose  final  fate  is  as  unknown  as  is  the  fate  of  the 
similar  body  of  exiles  whom  Sennacherib  carried  away  from 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 

3.  The  Condition  of  the  People  there. — ^The  majority  of  the 
population  not  only  remained  in  their  country,  but  some  of  them 
were  too  stubbornly  attached  to  their  Jewish  life  to  give  it  up,  too 
deeply  bound  to  their  rehgion  to  let  it  go.  No  doubt  a  certain 
number  found  the  easiest  way  out  by  submitting  to  the  foreigner 
in  everything  and  accepting  the  heathen  rehgion.  There  are 
groups  of  villages  in  the  Balkans  which  once  submiitted  in  the 
same  way  to  the  conquering  Turk  when  lie  settled  among  them. 
But  that  kind  of  person  is  never  very  interesting,  and  is  especi- 
ally uninteresting  when  we  are  trying  to  find  out  how  Israel 
learned  God's  religious  lessons  and  grew  stronger  through  dis- 
cipline. What  we  would  wish  to  know  is  how  the  men  fared 
who  clung  through  those  bitter  years  to  their  race  and  to  their 
own  rehgion. 

Fortunately  there  have  come  down  a  few  hints  which  can  be 
pieced  together,  and  which  help  us  to  recognise  the  temper  of 
these  men.  Thus  we  have  already  seen  Hezekiah  interested  in 
them  and  doing  his  best  to  help  them,  especially  in  religious  matters. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  common  distress  into 
which  Judah  and  Israel  fell  at  this  time  served  to  drive  the  old 
jealousy  out  of  the  minds  of  the  two  parts  of  the  nation  and  to 
make  them  draw  together.     When  they  were  faced  by  a  common 
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danger  from  Assyria  and  from  paganism,  they  only  remembered 
that  they  were  all  Jews  and  all  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 

But  we  can  also  see  how  North  Israel  faced  its  peculiar  troubles. 
Someone  who  lived  through  it  wrote  a  description  of  the  horrible 
sufferings  of  Samaria  during  the  three  years  of  the  siege  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  49-57.  Alongside  it  he  set  another  picture  of  the  unhappy 
people  under  an  Assyrian  satrap  and  with  foreigners  settled  among 
them  in  w.  25-34.  His  description  reminds  one  of  the  condition 
of  Belgium,  when  it  was  occupied  territory  during  the  war,  except 
that  the  masters  were  pagan  Assyrians,  not  Christian  Germans. 
To  read  those  verses  is  to  listen  to  the  anguish  of  a  strong,  proud 
nation  smarting  under  defeat.  They  who  had  once  been  masters 
in  their  own  house  could  call  nothing  their  own,  not  even  their 
children,  "  for  these  shall  be  given  unto  another  people,  and  thine 
eyes  shall  fail  with  longing  for  them  all  the  day,  and  thou  thyself 
shalt  be  helpless." 

4.  Their  Religious  Condition. — When  these  cries  are  seen  to 
have  come  from  a  people  in  the  condition  which  has  been  described, 
they  are  interesting  human  documents.  But,  when  they  are  read 
in  the  connection  in  which  the  writer  placed  them,  they  become 
far  more.  For  they  form  part  of  a  longer  record  in  which  the 
people  acknowledge  that  everything  which  they  have  suffered  has 
been  the  penalty  which  they  have  received  at  the  hand  of  their 
God  for  their  disobedience  to  His  will.  They  acknowledge  too 
that  the  penalty  has  not  been  undeserved.  Now,  when  a  man  or 
a  nation  can  do  nothing  under  suffering  or  bitter  disappointment 
except  complain,  when  one  or  other  spends  strength  in  writing 
complaints  about  the  hardness  of  fate,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
expected  from  either.  When  men  blame  other  people,  or  even 
blame  fate  or  the  world  for  their  hard  lot,  it  means  that  they 
have  given  in  and  are  whimpering  over  life.  Nothing  wholesome 
or  real  can  ever  come  out  of  that.  But,  when  men  stand  up 
humbly  on  their  feet  and  own  their  failure,  and  can  say  that  in 
part  it  has  been  their  own  fault,  there  is  always  hope.  And 
especially  when  men  own  that  this  has  come  to  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  and  that  He  means  something  by  it  all,  when  they 
ask  reverently  what  He  does  mean  by  it,  they  have  not  surrendered. 
Anything  can  come  out  of  a  repentance  which  persists  in  looking 
to  God.  That  is  what  North  Israel  were  doing.  The  men  were 
refusing  to  give  up  faith  in  God.  It  was  all  which  the  Assyrian 
had  left  to  them,  and  they  would  not  let  it  go. 

5.  Their  Religious  Action. — Yet  the  question  was  instant  for 
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these  men  as  to  how  they  were  to  maintain  this  religion  to  which 
they  clung.  Their  kingdom  was  gone,  and  gone  so  entirely  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  recover  it.  Their  sanctuaries  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  priests  who  had  guided  the  worship  there  were 
in  exile.  All  the  outward  forms  through  which  their  rehgion  had 
expressed  itself  had  disappeared.  The  men  must  consider  what 
they  were  to  do  in  face  of  these  entirely  novel  conditions. 

We  are  not  over  well  informed  as  to  what  they  did  do,  but 
again  we  have  one  or  two  hints.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  during  the 
confusion  of  the  conquest  and  re-settlement,  wild  beasts  increased 
in  the  country  and  became  a  danger.  The  new  settlers  con- 
cluded that  the  hons  especially,  which  had  killed  some  men, 
had  been  sent  by  Jehovah,  whom  they  knew  as  the  local  god. 
Naturally  they  thought  about  Him,  as  they  thought  about  their 
own  local  gods,  and  they  concluded  that  the  lions  had  been  sent 
by  the  local  god  who  was  angry  because  he  was  no  longer  receiving 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  which  the  natives  had  formerly  given 
him.  Accordingly  they  sent  a  petition  through  the  local  satrap 
to  the  court  at  Nineveh,  in  which  they  asked  that  one  of  the  old 
priests  might  be  sent  down  in  order  that  he  might  appease  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  by  offering  Him  sacrifice  according  to  the 
accustomed  rites.  The  imperial  authorities  granted  the  request, 
and  sent  a  priest  who  restored  the  old  altar  at  Bethel  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24-28).  Naturally  the  arrangement  was  a  certain  help  to 
the  native  Israelites.  They  had  at  least  one  centre  for  worship, 
where  they  could  bring  their  sacrifices  and  even  gather  to  celebrate 
their  annual  festivals.  Yet  it  must  have  been  a  cramped  and 
hmited  worship,  for  the  Assyrian  authorities  would  be  suspicious 
of  the  Israehtes  using  it  for  pohtical  ends.  We  have  seen  a  recent 
instance  of  such  suspicion  between  Arab  and  Jew  over  the  use  of 
the  Waihng  Wall  at  Jerusalem. 

Again,  I  think  it  possible  to  show  that  the  men  at  a  later  time 
set  up  a  new  form  of  worship.  This  consisted  in  a  public  fast, 
at  which  they  confessed  their  sins,  read  some  passages  from  their 
sacred  writings  and  offered  up  prayers  to  God.  The  advantage 
of  such  worship  was  that  it  could  be  carried  on  even  without 
altar  or  priest.  So  men  who  could  not  come  to  Bethel  were  able 
to  take  part  in  pubhc  worship  of  their  God.  Men  in  distant 
Gahlee  were  not  left  without  some  help  in  maintaining  the  hard 
fight  to  keep  the  light  of  rehgion  burning  in  a  very  difficult  time. 
When  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  use  the  old  forms,  these  humble 
people  found  out  a  new  one.     Thus  again  a  new  kind  of  rehgious 
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literature  begins  to  appear  in  the  life  of  Israel.  A  psalm  like 
Psalm  cvi.  is  simply  a  liturgy  for  such  a  form  of  worship,  and  in  it 
it  is  possible  to  hear  the  burdened  heart  of  a  nation  pouring  itself 
out  in  prayer  to  its  God.  While  that  was  for  pubHc  use,  there  are 
others  of  the  same  kind  for  individual  men  which  show  that  men, 
who  could  not  use  the  old  ways  of  worship,  were  finding  their 
own  way  direct  to  God. 

It  is  always  a  stirring  thing  to  listen  w^hen  great  souls  like  the 
prophets  declare  the  value  of  the  rehgion  in  which  they  beHeve 
and  say  that  it  can  survive,  even  after  the  nation  was  defeated  and 
had  become  a  servant  where  once  it  w^as  a  master.  But  it  is  a  more 
heart-stirring  thing  when  quite  humble  men,  like  these  peasant- 
farmers  in  Israel,  quietly  go  on  and  live  in  the  faith  that  this  is 
true.  Rehgion  needs  and  is  much  helped  by  men  who  can  speak 
worthily  about  its  greatness  and  its  worth.  But  it  lives  among 
simple  men  who  beheve  that  it  is  the  truth.  These  men  had 
listened  to  their  prophets  when  they  declared  that  Israel's  faith 
was  the  biggest  thing  in  Hfe,  and  showed  that  they  counted  it  the 
dearest  thing  in  their  own  lives.  They  had  listened  when  their 
leaders  said  that  its  faith  was  what  had  made  Israel,  and  had  made 
its  hfe  different  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Israel  could  endure 
the  loss  of  everything  else.  But,  if  it  lost  its  faith,  it  lost  all  and 
must  simply  disappear  in  the  world.  Now,  when  the  men  had 
lost  everything  else,  when,  as  they  themselves  said,  they  could 
not  count  even  their  children  their  own,  they  held  to  what  had 
made  them  in  the  beginning.  Their  God  was  theirs,  and  they 
would  not  forsake  Him. 

The  result  was  the  discovery  that  rehgion  could  do  more  than 
stand  alone.  The  faith  in  which  they  trusted  needed  no  support. 
Instead  it  became  their  support.  They  did  not  disappear  in  the 
heathen  world  which  had  swept  over  them  and  buried  them  hke 
a  flood.  Calno  and  Carchemish,  Arpad  and  Hamath  went  down 
and  were  no  more  heard  of.  But  Israel,  which  had  seen  Assyria 
come,  saw  Assyria  go.  And  what  saved  it  was  the  faith  which 
it  refused  to  surrender. 


LESSON  XVIII 
JOSIAH  AND  HIS  REFORM 


(ECTIONARY 


Mon.  — 2  Kings  xxii.  josiah  resolves  on  Reform. 

Tues.  —      „        xxiii.  1-24  His  Purification  of  Jerusalem 

and  Judah. 
Wed. —      „  „      15-25  His  Action  in  North  Israel. 

Thur. — 2  Chronicles  xxxv.  20-27     His  Death  at  Megiddo. 
Fri.    — Psalm  cxxxii.  )^  What    the  Temple    came    to 

Sat.    — •     „     cxxii.    j  mean  to  the  Jew. 

Su?i.  — Jonah  iii.  iv.  God's  Thoughts  and  Jonah's 

Thoughts  about  Nineveh. 

1.  Amon. — Manasseh  after  a  very  long  reign  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Amon,  under  whom  there  was  no  change  in  the  outward 
or  inward  condition  of  Judah.  There  could  be  nothing  except 
monotonous  submission  to  the  foreigner.  For  during  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  Assyria  succeeded  in  what  had  long  been  the  goal  of 
its  ambition.  It  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt.  Manasseh  was 
forced  even  to  provide  a  contingent  of  troops  to  help  his  master. 
Thebes,  the  famous  capital  on  the  Nile  vv^hich  had  never  opened 
its  gates  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  had  to  disgorge  its  wealth  which 
was  a  world's  wonder.  The  eastern  world  lay  under  the  heel  of 
the  city  on  the  Tigris  and  must  pay  tribute  to  its  kings. 

2.  Josiah. — But,  when  Amon's  son  Josiah  came  to  the  throne, 
there  was  a  complete  and  dramatic  change  in  the  situation  of 
Judah.  As  before,  this  was  not  due  to  the  character  of  the  new 
king.  Josiah  was  a  boy  of  eight  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and, 
even  when  the  great  reform  which  will  always  be  linked  with  his 
name  was  carried  out,  he  was  a  lad  of  eighteen.  He  was  not  the 
driving  force  in  what  was  carried  out  under  his  authority.  The 
change  was  really  due  to  the  deadly  weakness  which  was  dis- 
solving the  Eastern  Empire.  There  had  been  many  cases  of  the 
Assyrian  power  growing  weak,  but  it  had  hitherto  shown  a  re- 
markable capacity  to  recover.     Often  a  great  conqueror  on  his 
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death  handed  on  his  sceptre  to  a  feeble  son.  But,  sooner  or  later, 
there  had  risen  one  of  the  old  fierce  type  to  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  victory.  As  Isaiah  said,  out  of  the  serpent's  root  there  had 
come  forth  a  basilisk. 

This  time  the  sickness  was  mortal.  The  Medes  had 
revolted  and  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
They  found  support  from  the  Babylonians  who  had  long  been 
troublesome  to  the  Empire  and  had  intrigued  with  Hezekiah 
against  it.  Assyria  was  able  to  make  head  against  the  coalition, 
because  it  had  secured  the  support  of  the  Scythians,  a  warHke  race 
which  had  forced  its  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  by  way  of 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus.  Even  with  their  help,  however, 
Nineveh  had  only  been  able  to  maintain  itself;  it  could  not 
conquer  its  enemies ;  and,  when  the  Scythians  were  won  over  to 
join  the  opposite  camp,  the  Empire  was  doomed. 

3.  The  Fall  of  Nineveh. — It  fell  with  a  suddenness  and  a  com- 
pleteness which  have  no  parallel  in  history.  One  cannot  but 
contrast  its  fate  with  that  of  many  of  the  other  empires  which  have 
risen  and  passed  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Most  of  these 
suffered  in  their  time  heavy  defeats,  sometimes  at  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians  themselves.  But,  Hke  Babylonia,  they  generally 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  nationhood,  and  even  in  mak- 
ing another  bid  for  independence  when  conditions  changed. 
Nineveh  simply  disappeared  from  the  map.  It  collapsed  like  a 
burst  bladder,  and  left  as  Httle  trace  of  its  existence  as  that 
might. 

The  reason  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Assyrian  power.  The  other  great  empires  gave  something  to  the 
states  which  they  conquered.  Though  they  robbed  these  of 
their  independence,  they  made  them  part  of  a  larger  unity.  Their 
subjects  had  some  share  in  the  peace  and  the  trade  and  the  general 
well-being  of  their  over-lords.  Assyria  would  seem  to  have  taken 
everything  and  to  have  given  nothing.  Its  treatment  of  Israel 
is  typical  of  all  its  rule.  It  attempted  there  to  destroy  the  native 
character  as  well  as  the  national  independence,  to  stamp  out  all 
the  pecuhar  hfe  of  the  Jew,  to  use  the  new  province  merely  as  a 
source  from  which  it  could  wring  tribute  and  as  a  recruiting  ground 
for  its  armies.  It  governed  by  mere  force,  and  that  means  that 
it  was  guided  by  a  somewhat  shallow  selfishness.  The  natural 
result  was  that  in  the  hour  of  its  danger  it  had  scarcely  an  ally 
whom  it  could  summon  to  its  help.  It  certainly  left  no  one 
who  regretted  its  fall.     The  world  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
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when  this  dark  power  which  had  long  cast  a  shadow  over  its  life 
was  gone  for  ever. 

{a)  The  Book  of  Nahum.  The  most  eloquent  evidence  of 
what  Nineveh  had  been  to  its  world,  and  of  the  sense  of  relief  and 
freedom  with  which  men  hailed  the  news  of  its  fall  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Book  of  Nahum.  The  utterances  which  have  been  gathered 
together  there  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  one  long  shout  of 
exultation  over  the  disappearance  of  this  malign  power  which  had 
sucked  the  wealth  and  the  life  of  the  nations  into  itself,  and  had 
left  them  dry  and  sapless.  There  is  a  uniform  note  throughout 
the  httle  book.  The  writer  show^s  no  sign  of  pity  over  a  fallen 
enemy.  He  does  not  even  show  much  evidence  of  awe  at  the 
thought  of  this  vast  power  which  had  lorded  it  so  mightily  and  so 
long  in  the  world,  and  which  had  now  come  crashing  to  the 
ground  in  a  moment.  It  would  be  wrong  for  us,  who  have 
learned  something  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  not  to  recognise  this 
limitation  in  the  book.  Its  temper  is  hard  and  fiercely  exultant, 
its  writer  is  wanting  in  gentleness,  even  a  Httle  in  reverence.  Yet, 
if  we  can  read  the  book  with  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  it 
too  can  teach  what  is  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  find  a  reason  for  such  a  book  finding  its  place  among 
those  scriptures  of  which  it  is  said  that  they  were  written  "  for 
our  learning."  For  it  may  remind  us  that  such  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  mere  unbridled  and  selfish  force.  The  worst  thing 
such  force  does  in  the  world  is  not  that  it  crushes  other  men 
remorselessly,  and  sweeps  away  their  treasures  for  its  own  enjoy- 
ment. The  worst  thing  it  always  does  is  to  sour  the  springs  of 
human  kindliness.  For  in  those  who  do  not  he  down  and  submit 
to  its  claims  it  is  apt  to  breed  a  stern  hatred,  and  to  turn  the  generous 
hearts  of  men  to  exulting  joy  over  other  men's  defeat. 

((^)  The  Book  of  Jonah.  Yet  if  or  when  we  are  incHned  to 
count  ourselves  superior  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  in  this  attitude  to 
our  enemies,  it  is  wholesome  to  remember  that  the  Book  of  Nahum 
is  not  the  only  book  from  which  we  can  learn  what  the  Jews 
thought  about  Nineveh.  They  had  something  more  to  say  than 
to  revile  their  hated  enemy  or  to  exult  over  his  collapse.  For  it 
was  a  Jew  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Jonah.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  we  need  not  take  the  story  to  be  literally  true.  The 
writer  could  not  have  intended  his  account  to  be  so  understood. 
What  makes  one  sure  of  this  is  not  the  incident  about  the  great 
fish,  though  that  comes  up  at  once  to  the  mind  of  all  who  think 
or  speak  about  Jonah.     But  the  writer  made  no  difficulty  about 
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saying  that  a  prophet  of  Israel  succeeded  in  converting  the  vast 
city  from  its  king  dow^nv^ard  by  merely  preaching  in  its  streets 
that  Jehovah  meant  to  destroy  it  within  thirty  days.  Yet  he  knew 
quite  well  that  the  mighty  city  would  never  have  done  such  a 
thing  at  the  word  of  a  messenger  from  a  God  about  whom 
the  people  knew  nothing.  He  also  knew  that,  even  if  it  had 
happened,  a  repentance  of  that  kind  was  useless.  Because  he 
knew  these  things,  he  must  have  meant  his  story  for  an  allegory, 
as  our  Lord  did  in  His  parables. 

The  fascinating  thing  in  the  book  is  to  see  what  the  writer  said 
about  Nineveh.  He  beheved  God  could  have  sent  a  prophet  to 
it,  that  vast,  proud,  brutal  city,  just  as  He  sent  prophets  to  His 
own  people.  And  He  would  have  sent  a  prophet  there  for  the 
same  reason  which  made  Him  send  them  to  Israel,  because 
He  cared  for  it  and  wished  to  save  it.  The  writer  shows  that  he 
knew  that  many  of  his  people,  because  they  hated  Nineveh,  could 
not  believe  in  such  an  idea.  What  they  thought  was  what  Jonah 
thought,  when  he  was  bidden  go  and  preach  there.  He  instantly 
boarded  a  ship  which  would  take  him  to  the  west,  instead  of  going 
east.  On  board  the  ship,  he  had  a  lesson  on  the  way  in  which 
dislike  could  bhnd  men's  eyes.  For,  when  the  storm  came  on, 
the  sailors,  heathen  though  they  were,  went  to  their  prayers,  while 
he,  the  prophet  of  the  true  God,  was  sound  asleep.  Even  after 
he  told  them  that  the  storm  was  sent  on  his  account,  they  did  not 
throw  him  overboard,  until  they  had  done  their  best  to  get  him 
ashore.     So  the  heathen  were  hkable  human  beings  after  all. 

But  Jonah  did  not  learn.  Instead  he  went  with  his  old  ideas  about 
the  heathen  to  Nineveh  and  preached.  Because  he  had  learned 
nothing,  he  was  bitterly  angry  when  the  people  repented  and  God 
had  mercy.  He  stormed  at  God  Hke  a  petted  child  in  a  rage,  and 
said  :  That  is  just  what  I  expected,  and  it  is  the  reason  why  I  ran 
away  at  the  beginning.  For  I  knew  that  you  would  have  mercy 
on  Nineveh,  and  I  hate  Nineveh,  which  has  ruined  my  people. 
In  answer  God  is  represented  to  have  shown  the  angry  prophet 
that  there  were  other  people  in  the  city  besides  its  terrible 
warriors,  there  were  more  than  six  score  thousand  little  children 
and  even  much  cattle.  What  had  these  done  to  anger  Jonah  or 
God.? 

What  the  writer  of  that  parable  meant  to  say  was  simply  this. 
God  who  loves  life  and  to  whom  destruction  is  a  strange  work, 
our  God,  could  not  hate  even  Nineveh.  Therefore  His  true 
servants   must  learn    to   do   the   same.      To   have   nothing    but 
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hatred  for  one's  enemy  was  to  let  that  enemy  conquer,  not  only 
one's  body,  but  one's  soul. 

4.  The  Reform  under  Josiah. — But  to  understand  the  effect  of 
these  great  events  on  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  in  Jerusalem, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earher  time,  when  the  fate  of  the 
great  capital  was  still  hanging  in  the  balances.  The  natural  result 
of  the  danger  in  which  the  Empire  stood  was  that  it  needed  to 
bring  every  man  it  could  muster  for  its  defence.  The  attack  was 
being  made  from  the  east  and  south.  Accordingly  Syria  in  the 
West  had  to  be  given  up,  and  all  the  garrisons  there  were  with- 
drawn in  order  to  protect  the  threatened  heart.  As  soon  as  this 
confession  of  weakness  was  made,  a  breath  like  a  spring  wind 
passed  over  the  nations  on  whose  hfe  Assyria  had  lain  like  a  heavy 
frost.  Nowhere  did  the  hope  of  liberty  rise  more  strongly  than 
in  Jerusalem,  for  it  was  supported  there  by  the  desire  to  keep 
rehgion  pure  from  heathen  influence.  All  parties  in  Judah  could 
unite,  and  apparently  did  unite,  under  their  young  king  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  reforms  and  a  work  of  reconstruction.  This  effort 
is  somewhat  fully  described  in  2  Kings  xxii.,  xxiii.,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.,  XXXV. 

The^ movement  had  three  sides,  {a)  The  first  and  simplest 
consisted  in  removing  all  the  idolatrous  emblems  which  had  been 
set  up  during  the  previous  reigns.  Beginning  from  the  temple, 
the  reformers  made  a  clean  sweep  of  these  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
local  sanctuaries  throughout  the  country  (xxiii.  4-7,  10-14).  In 
connection  with  this  side  of  the  reformers'  action,  it  deserves 
notice  that  special  mention  is  made  of  the  destruction  of  all  symbols 
for  the  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven  "  and  of  the  image  of 
Asherah  or  Astarte.  These  had  been  forced  on  Judah  by  its 
Assyrian  masters.  To  abolish  them  meant  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence and  a  return  to  the  recognition  of  Jehovah  alone. 
The  act,  therefore,  appealed  both  to  the  national  patriotism  and 
to  all  who  were  zealous  for  reHgious  purity.  But  the  court  could 
not  have  ventured  on  such  a  step  but  for  the  weakness  of  Nineveh. 
{/))  There  was  also  a  renewal  of  Hezekiah's  effort  to  link  up  Judah 
and  Israel.  This  time  the  effort  was  more  thorough  and  more 
successful.  Josiah  did  not  limit  himself  to  inviting  the  Northern 
Israehtes  to  come  to  Jerusalem  ;  he  appears  to  have  dealt  with  the 
northern  province  as  he  pleased.  The  only  explanation  of  his 
conduct  which  seems  satisfactory  is  that  by  this  time  the  Assyrian 
garrison  was  gone.  Otherwise  the  governor  would  never  have 
allowed  the  Judean  king  to  meddle  in  this  way  with  his  province. 
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We  read  of  him  purifying  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel  and  proceeding  to 
abohsh  the  idolatrous  worship  throughout  the  country  (vv.  i  5-20). 
The  high  places  or  shrines  referred  to  there  must  in  many 
cases  mean  the  sanctuaries  which  the  heathen  settlers  had  erected 
for  their  own  rites  of  worship.  The  holy  land  was  thus  purged 
from  end  to  end  of  every  emblem  of  heathenism,  and  outwardly 
restored  to  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  He  alone  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  what  was  His  own  land. 

What,  however,  was  of  more  importance  was  that  the  Northern 
Israelites  were  invited  to  come  and  take  part  in  the  worship  at 
the  temple.  They  were  to  use  this  like  their  brethren  as  their 
national  sanctuary.  In  particular,  they  were  to  celebrate  the 
festivals  there.  We  read  of  a  passover  festival  which  took  place 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  to  which  men  came  from  all  Israel.  It  is 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  21,  22,  but  very  fully  described  in 
2  Chron.  XXXV.  1-19.  The  celebration  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  mark  the  new  era  which  appeared  to  be  dawning  for 
the  nation.  Once  the  whole  people,  when  they  came  out  of 
bondage,  had  joined  in  that  festival  which  marked  the  birthnight 
of  Israel.  Now  the  reunited  nation  was  to  celebrate  together  the 
act  of  worship  which  marked  the  time  when  it  was  reborn  from 
another  bondage.  This  month  was  once  more  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  months  for  Israel. 

This  reknitting  of  the  ties  between  Judah  and  Israel  deserves  to 
be  noticed  here  for  a  special  reason.  It  was  the  time  when  our 
Bible  in  some  of  its  books  began  to  take  the  shape  we  know.  So 
long  as  the  two  peoples  were  separate,  they  naturally  had  their 
separate  literature.  Israel  kept  the  records  of  its  own  kingdom 
and  Judah  did  the  same.  But  now,  when  the  Hfe  of  the  two  was 
to  flow  in  the  same  channel,  a  short  account  was  dravm  up  to  give 
a  combined  history  of  both.  That  is  our  Book  of  Kings.  It  is 
made  up  precisely  as  we  should  expect  from  the  time  when  it 
was  written  and  from  the  aim  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  gives 
extracts  from  the  two  histories,  and  weaves  these  together  into  a 
continuous  narrative.  But  it  also  says  where  the  extracts  were 
taken  from,  from  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
or  Judah,  and  it  refers  anyone  who  wants  to  know  more  about 
these  kings  to  those  books  of  chronicles.  Evidently,  therefore, 
these  longer  books  were  in  existence.  The  same  thing  was  done 
with  the  accounts  of  the  time  before  the  two  kingdoms  existed. 
Judah  and  Israel  each  possessed  a  record  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the 
events  at  the  Exodus  and  Mount  Sinai,  of  the  wilderness  journeys 
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and  of  the  conquest.  Since  these  told  the  story  of  the  early  days 
of  the  nation,  while  it  was  still  united,  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  two  accounts  in  their  separate  form.  So  the  material  was 
woven  together  into  a  continuous  narrative,  with  some  parts  taken 
from  the  Israehte  book  and  others  from  the  Judean.  Our  Book 
of  Genesis  records  the  period  of  the  patriarchs  in  this  way.  Again 
the  two  kingdoms  had  had  their  separate  books  of  psalms,  or 
prayer-books,  as  we  might  call  them.  Now,  when  all  the  people 
were  to  worship  at  the  same  sanctuary,  there  was  no  point  in 
having  two  prayer-books.  So  the  two  were  blended,  and  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  a  number  of  the  psalms  in  our  Psalter  were 
intended  for  use  at  Bethel.  Fnally,  a  number  of  the  religious 
books  of  Israel  were  brought  for  safety  to  the  capital  and  recognised 
for  use  in  the  whole  nation.  Hosea  and  Amos  had  done  their 
work  in  North  Israel,  and  naturally  their  prophecies  had  been 
collected  and  read  there.  We  to-day  may  owe  it  to  the  action  of 
Josiah  and  his  councillors  that  these  books  have  come  down  to 
us  at  all.  But  for  their  care  in  the  matter,  they  might  have  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

The  aim  of  all  this  activity  was  to  blot  out  the  division  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  nation  which  had  existed  since  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam.  Since  the  deepest  and  strongest  bond 
between  Israel  and  Judah  was  found  in  their  rehgion,  their  leaders 
planned  that  they  should  worship  together  in  the  festivals  which 
gathered  them  to  the  sanctuary.  They  provided  them  with  the 
same  prayer-books,  and  they  gave  them  the  same  rehgious  literature 
to  read  and  to  use. 

{c)  The  most  important  step,  however,  which  josiah  and  his 
advisers  took  was  to  put  down  all  the  local  sanctuaries,  and  to  make 
the  temple  the  only  place  where  sacrifice  could  be  offered  to  Jehovah 
and  where  the  religious  festivals  could  be  celebrated.  Hitherto,  it 
will  be  recalled,  there  had  been  a  number  of  sanctuaries  where  such 
services  could  be  held.  Not  only  had  the  two  kingdoms  had  their 
separate  centres  at  Bethel,  and  at  Jerusalem.  But  inside  Judah  there 
had  been  a  sanctuary  at  Beersheba,  and  inside  Israel  there  had  been 
another  at  Dan.  No  one  thought  the  worship  offered  at  these  places 
inferior  to  that  at  the  central  shrines.  Now  it  must  be  noted  that 
Josiah  put  down  all  these.  Inside  Judah  he  was  not  content  to 
abolish  the  idolatrous  emblems  at  the  local  high  places,  for  he  put 
down  the  high  places  themselves.  In  Israel  he  did  the  same  thing 
in  connection  with  all  the  local  sanctuaries.  That  was  natural, 
perhaps,  because  these  had,  at  least  in  many  cases,  been  set  up  by 
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the  heathen  settlers  for  the  practice  of  their  own  rites.  But  Josiah 
also  put  an  end  to  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  though  the  worship 
there  was  being  carried  on  by  one  of  the  Israelite  priests  after  the 
old  ritual  and  was  offered  entirely  to  Jehovah.  The  reason  for 
abolishing  this  sanctuary  was  that  henceforward  there  must  be  no 
sacrifice  offered  to  God  at  any  other  place  in  Palestine,  except  at 
Jerusalem. 

It  is  probable  that  the  main  reason  which  led  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  nation  to  make  this  great  change  in  the  religious 
habits  of  their  people  was  their  desire  to  keep  the  worship  of  God 
pure.  They  saw  how  in  the  conditions  of  the  time  it  was  easy 
for  all  kinds  of  corruption  to  creep  in  at  these  local  centres.  It 
must  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  this,  especially  in  the  north 
where  the  people  were  living  alongside  heathen  neighbours.  If 
the  worship  was  centralised  at  the  temple,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  keep  it  wholesome  and  sweet  along  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
practice.  Yet  the  decision  which  was  made  then  was  a  very  grave- 
and  far-reaching  one.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  see  exactly 
what  was  its  bearing  and  what  might  be  its  effect.  But  this  at 
least  it  is  possible  to  recognise.  Israel  believed  that  men  needed 
sacrifice,  because  through  it  they  could  gain  a  right  and  full 
relation  to  their  God.  The  sacrifices  gave  men  a  religious  help 
which  they  needed  and  which  they  could  obtain  nowhere  else. 
In  this  respect  the  sacrifices  have  a  close  resemblance  to  our 
sacraments  which  also  give  Christians  what  they  cannot  gain 
so  fully  without  them.  What  Josiah  did,  when  he  forbade 
sacrifice  anywhere  except  at  the  temple,  might  be  paralleled, 
if  we  could  think  of  the  General  Assembly  ordering  that  the 
Holy  Communion  must  not  be  celebrated  in  the  ordinary  parish 
churches  in  Scotland,  but  must  be  reserved  to  the  Church  of  St 
Giles  in  Edinburgh.  We  can  recognise,  too,  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  law  in  Scotland  would  be  to  make  the  Holy  Communion 
mean  less.  Devout  men,  who  could  not  come  easily  to  Edin- 
burgh, would  need  to  fall  back  on  other  means  which  would  help 
them  in  their  worship.  Something  of  this  kind  happened  in  old 
Israel.  The  sacrifices  and  festivals  went  on  at  the  temple,  and 
they  were  believed  to  have  an  effect  on  behalf  of  all  the  nation. 
But  a  great  many  people  could  not  take  part  in  them.  Apparently 
they  fell  back  on  forms  of  worship  such  as  we  have  already  seen 
men  in  North  Israel  using.  This  also  helped  to  make  rehgion 
more  personal.  The  individual  rather  than  the  nation  began  to 
count  for  more. 
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5.  The  Political  Side  of  Josiah's  Conduct. — There  was,  how- 
ever, another  line  of  action  which  Josiah  followed,  which  needs 
to  be  mentioned,  because  it  led  to  his  death  at  Megiddo.  The 
Hebrew  historian  says  very  little  about  this,  because  he  was 
pecuharly  interested  in  the  religious  plans  and  policy  of  the  king 
and  his  advisers.  But  recent  discovery  in  the  East  has  made  this 
side  of  his  activity  much  clearer  than  it  once  was.  The  leaders 
of  Judah  were  not  merely  seeking  to  unite  the  north  and  south 
by  rehgious  ties.  They  were  planning  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  Nineveh  in  order  to  unite  them  poHtically,  and  so 
restore  the  undivided  kingdom  of  David's  time.  North  Israel 
was  not  only  to  come  to  the  temple  for  worship,  but  was  to  look 
to  Jerusalem  as  its  capital.  But,  when  Josiah  marched  through 
the  north,  and  practically  acted  as  though  he  governed  it,  he 
threatened  to  interfere  with  the  great  road  through  Esdraelon 
which  connected  Egypt  with  Assyria.  Now  the  Egyptian  king, 
.Pharaoh-Necho,  was  the  only  ally  left  to  the  Assyrians.  At  the 
news  of  the  straits  to  which  Nineveh  was  reduced,  he  marched 
north  in  order  to  bring  help.  Naturally  he  advanced  along  the 
great  road,  since  he  intended  to  cross  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish. 
In  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  he  found  Josiah  threatening  his  line 
of  march.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  happened  then.  Whether 
Josiah  attacked  the  Pharaoh  in  order  to  stop  him  from  supporting 
Nineveh,  or  whether  Necho  felt  it  necessary  to  clear  the  Judean 
army  out  of  his  way  before  he  advanced  further  cannot  be  decided. 
Only  the  issue  is  certain.  Necho  was  much  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  He  put  Josiah  to  death  at  Megiddo  in  the  great  plain, 
and,  when  the  people  of  Jerusalem  attem^pted  to  set  up  one  of 
the  king's  sons  in  his  place,  he  deposed  the  man  they  had  chosen 
and  put  a  nominee  of  his  own  on  the  throne. 

All  the  political  hopes  of  the  little  court  vanished  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Megiddo.  The  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom  which  was 
to  restore  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Davidic  kingdom  disappeared 
hke  a  dream.  Israel's  future  could  not  rest  on  that  support  any 
longer.  What  endured  was  the  rehgious  side  of  Josiah's  work. 
From  this  time  Jerusalem  with  the  temple  at  its  heart  became  the 
centre  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  nation.  For  the  future 
of  Israel  was  to  rest  on  that  which  represented  its  victory  in  the 
past,  its  religion. 


LESSON   XIX 
THE  TIMES  OF  JEREMIAH 


Lectionary 


Moti.  — 2  Kings  xxiii.  36-xxiv.  7 
Tues.  — Jeremiah  xxvi.  1-19 
Wed. —       „        XXX  vi. 
Tkur. — 2  Kings  xxiv. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


■17 


XXIV.  10— XXV.  2  2 


-Jeremiah  xl. 
Sun.  —       ,,        xli. 


The  Reignof  Jehoiakim. 

Jeremiah's  Temple  Address. 

Jeremiah  and  Jehoiakim. 

The  Reign  of  Jehoiachin  and 
the  First  Captivity. 

Zedekiah  and  the  Great 
Captivity. 

The  Troubles  after  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

The  Fhght  to  Egypt. 


1.  Jehoiakim. — Even  if  Josiah  had  lived,  the  dream  of  uniting 
all  Israel  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David  could  not  have 
become  a  reality.  For  Palestine,  though  it  had  escaped  for  a 
breathing-space  from  one  Eastern  Empire,  was  to  pass  under  the 
pov^er  of  its  successor.  Pharaoh-Necho  had  been  too  late  even 
to  lend  help  to  Nineveh  in  its  last  struggle.  Yet  he  went  on  to 
meet  the  conquerors,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  least 
win  part  of  the  spoils  in  the  form  of  the  control  of  Syria.  If  so, 
his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  he  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Carchemish,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own 
country.     This  was  in  605. 

With  his  defeat  Palestine  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  Kings  xxiv.  7),  and  with  it  went  Judah.  Jehoiakim, 
the  nominee  of  Egypt  on  the  throne,  saw  that  the  only  safety  for 
himself  and  his  kingdom  lay  in  prompt  submission.  So  it  is  said 
in  2  Kings  xxiv.  i  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  and  Jehoiakim 
became  his  servant :  there  is  no  mention  of  any  war.  Whether 
in  person  or  by  an  official,  the  Babylonian  took  over  Palestine  and 
regulated  its  affairs.  North  Israel  again  became  a  province  with 
a  Babylonian  satrap  at  Samaria  instead  of  an  Assyrian.  Judah 
retained  its  old  status  of  a  vassal  kingdom  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
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new  master  of  the  eastern  world.  The  situation  of  the  period  of 
Manasseh  was  back,  but  with  one  significant  diiference.  For 
Babylon  was  a  milder  master  than  Nineveh,  and  in  particular 
does  not  seem  to  have  forced  the  worship  of  the  imperial  gods  on 
the  states  which  it  conquered.  Accordingly  there  is  no  mention 
during  Jehoiakim's  reign  of  the  appearance  in  the  temple  of  those 
heathen  practices  which  had  angered  and  grieved  devout  men 
under  the  earlier  kings. 

2.  His  Religious  Policy. — Instead  of  this  there  is  an  interesting 
description  of  Jeremiah  appearing  in  the  great  court  of  the  temple 
at  a  time  when  men  had  come,  not  only  from  the  city  but  from 
the  towns  of  Judah,  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  annual  festivals 
(Jer.  xxvi.).  Evidently,  therefore,  the  king  had  done  nothing 
to  restore  the  local  sanctuaries  in  the  country  :  he  had  maintained 
the  regulation  of  his  father  which  made  the  temple  the  only 
centre  at  which  these  festivals  could  be  celebrated.  It  will  also 
be  noted  that,  while  the  historian  says  about  Jehoiakim  that  he 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  (xxiii.  37),  he  nowhere  accuses 
the  king  of  having  restored  these  sanctuaries,  though  that  was  the 
fault  which  chiefly  caused  him  to  blame  the  earher  kings  of  Judah. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that  he  does  not  account  for  the  calamities 
which  happened  to  Jerusalem  and  Judah  on  the  ground  of  any 
wickedness  done  by  Jehoiakim,  but  lays  it  all  at  the  door  of  the 
unexpiated  guilt  of  the  wicked  Manasseh. 

To  note  these  facts  draws  attention  at  once  to  the  terms  of  the 
message  Jeremiah  delivered  that  day  in  the  temple.  Unh'ke  Amos 
at  Bethel,  he  did  not  attack  the  king  or  the  dynasty.  Nor  did  he 
say  anything  about  any  idolatry,  which  was  being  practised  in  the 
temple  itself.  If  Jehoiakim,  at  the  command  of  the  Babylonians, 
had  brought  back  into  the  temple  the  heathen  emblems  which 
Josiah  had  removed  (or  if  any  of  the  heathen  practices  which 
Ezekiel  has  described  in  his  earlier  oracles  had  been  going  on  at 
the  time),  it  is  simply  impossible  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  would 
have  held  his  peace.  For  he  was  as  firmly  convinced  as  any 
other  prophet  that  the  nation  must  acknowledge  no  other  god 
beside  Jehovah. 

Instead  of  attacking  Jehoiakim  or  the  dynasty,  Jeremiah 
attacked  the  people.  And  instead  of  attacking  them  for  the  kind 
of  worship  which  they  were  offering,  he  vehemently  blamed  them 
for  the  kind  of  life  which  they  were  hving.  He  told  them  that 
they  were  stealing  and  murdering,  committing  adultery  and  swear- 
ing falsely,  and  then,  without   feeling  it  necessary  to  repent  of 
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these  foul  deeds,  they  were  coming  to  worship  in  the  temple  and 
counting  themselves  secure,  because  it  was  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
(vii.  3,  4).  They  were  making  a  kind  of  fetish  out  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  result  of  this  way  of  thinking  was  that  the 
place  which  was  called  by  God's  name  ceased  to  be  a  place  where 
He  could  meet  with  them  ;  it  was  no  better  than  a  den  of 
robbers.  Therefore  God  would  destroy  it  as  He  destroyed  Shiloh. 
Obviously  a  prophet  who  said  such  a  thing  w^as  not  blaming 
his  people  for  making  too  httle  of  their  temple.  What  he  blamed 
them  for  was  their  making  too  much  of  it,  as  though  it  through 
the  worship  which  was  offered  there  could  help  and  save  them, 
whatever  they  did. 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  Jeremiah  did  pass  judgment  on  the 
king.  But  he  said  nothing  about  Jehoiakim  having  encouraged 
idolatry.  What  he  blamed  was  that  the  king  had  decorated  his 
palace  and  cheated  the  workmen.  His  father  was  a  better  man 
than  he,  because  he  did  justly  and  uprightly  and  showed  justice 
to  the  humble  and  the  poor  (xxii.  13-19).  There  is  no  sign  that 
Jehoiakim  went  back  upon  Josiah's  reform. 

3.  His  Rebellion. — After  three  years'  submission  to  Babylon 
Jehoiakim  rebelled  (2  Kings  xxiv.  i).  The  historian  says  nothing 
about  what  prompted  this  step.  But  it  was  probably  this  act 
on  the  part  of  the  king  which  led  Jeremiah  to  interfere  again. 
This  time  the  prophet  was  unable  to  appear  publicly.  His  pre- 
vious attack  on  the  temple  had  so  irritated  the  authorities  there 
that  they  had  forbidden  him  to  enter  it.  So  he  sent  his  secretary 
to  read  a  message  from  God  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  who  were 
gathered  this  time  in  order  to  celebrate  a  public  fast  (xxxvi.  9). 
There  is  a  very  vivid  account  of  what  happened.  The  royal 
councillors  who  heard  the  message  felt  it  necessary  to  tell  the 
king  what  had  been  said.  They  would  have  preferred  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  but  were  too  afraid  of  Jehoiakim  to  keep  it 
back.  They  took  it  to  their  master  where  he  was  sitting  before 
a  charcoal  brazier.  He  listened  to  their  story,  and  then,  without 
a  word  of  comment,  read  the  roll  on  which  the  message  was 
written,  slit  it  up  with  his  knife  and  tossed  the  fragments  into  the 
glowing  coals.  That  was  what  a  prophet's  word  on  affairs  of  state 
was  worth. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  say  certainly  what  had  driven 
the  prophet  to  his  act.  Yet  two  things  are  clear  in  the  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  Jeremiah  this  time  attacked  the  king  and  the 
royal  policy.     It  was  that  daring  act  which  horrified  the  courtiers. 
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In  the  second  place,  he  declared  that  the  effect  of  the  king's  policy 
would  be  to  bring  Babylon  like  a  destroying  flood  over  Judah.  It 
is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  message  was  directly  connected 
with  Jehoiakim's  rebellion,  and  that  Jeremiah  was  strongly  opposed 
for  religious  reasons  to  such  a  step. 

4.  Jehoiachin. — Nebuchadnezzar  was  unable  to  interfere  per- 
sonally and  chastise  the  rebel.  The  victory  over  Nineveh,  followed 
by  the  war  with  Necho,  had  naturally  overwhelmed  the  con- 
queror with  the  task  of  settling  the  affairs  of  his  new  empire. 
Besides  he  had  to  settle  accounts  with  his  allies  in  the  war.  Since 
he  could  not  advance  into  Palestine,  he  contented  himself  with 
letting  loose  against  Jehoiakim  some  of  the  neighbouring  peoples 
who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2).  The 
king  of  Judah  died  before  stronger  action  could  be  taken,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  rebellion  fell  upon  his  son  Jehoiachin.  In 
his  reign  the  Babylonian  sent  a  strong  force  which  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  When  the  city  was  about  to  fall,  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  arrived  to  receive  the  surrender  and  to  settle  affairs  in 
Judah  (xxiv.  10-12). 

In  596  took  place  the  first  captivity  of  Judah.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar swept  away  into  exile  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  leading  citizens,  much  as  Sargon  had 
dealt  with  Samaria.  He  also  rifled  the  temple  and  carried  off  a 
number  of  the  golden  vessels  which  were  used  in  the  sacred 
service  (xxiv.  13-16).  Since  there  was  no  image  of  Jehovah  in 
Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  content  with  the  vessels 
used  in  His  worship.  The  fate  of  these  vessels  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  future  attitude  of  the  priests  and  people,  so  that  it 
is  important  to  note  here  what  happened  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  of  more  importance  to  recognise  that  this  was 
the  first  captivity  of  Judeans  to  Babylonia,  and  that  the  men  did  not 
simply  disappear  in  their  new  land.  The  exiles  to  Assyria  under 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib  did.  That  was  natural,  because  Nineveh 
collapsed  after  they  had  been  carried  away.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  group 
was  not  hkely  to  interest  their  new  masters.  They  were  only  a 
few  among  the  many  whom  Nineveh  had  thus  treated.  The 
case  was  very  different  with  the  exiled  Judeans.  They  were 
settled  in  Babylonia,  and  treated  with  comparative  mildness. 
They  were  even  permitted  to  retain  some  of  their  own  institutions. 
There  is  mention  of  elders  among  them,  and  even  of  prophets  who 
were   able  to   continue  their  old   functions  (Jer.  xxix.    i,    15). 
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Ezekiel,  who  was  one  of  these  exiles,  was  allowed  to  go  about 
among  them  and  to  guide  their  affairs. 

Nor  were  these  exiles  forgotten  by  their  brethren  in  Judah. 
Their  fate  gave  rise,  as  will  be  seen  later,  to  lively  discussion  as 
to  what  must  happen  to  them.  In  particular  the  fate  of  the 
young  king  carried  away  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  to  hopeless 
captivity  in  a  strange  land  appealed  to  the  sympathy  and  imagina- 
tion of  Jeremiah.  The  prophet  wrote  an  elegy  over  him,  the 
first  of  the  songs  of  exile  of  which  Judah  came  to  possess  so  many 
(Jer.  xxii.  10-12). 

5.  Zedekiah. — Finally  Nebuchadnezzar  set  over  the  weakened 
nation  a  brother  of  Jehoiakim,  whose  name  for  some  unknown 
reason  he  changed  from  Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17). 
About  the  attitude  of  this  king  the  historian  tells  practically  no- 
thing, beyond  the  curt  remark  that  he  did  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babylon  (xxiv.  1 8-20). 
xA-fter  that  he  hurries  on  to  relate  his  end,  because  that  was  involved 
with  the  capture  and  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  the  great  captivity  (xxv).  These  were  the  subjects 
which  engrossed  the  historian's  interest,  and  he  has  reproduced 
them  with  considerable  detail.  Fortunately,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Zedekiah  in  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah.  The  period  was  one  in  which  the  prophe^had  gained 
a  good  deal  of  influence  and  when  he  was  brought  into  relations 
to  the  court,  and  from  his  book  it  is  possible  to  gather  a  pretty 
clear  view  of  how  matters  stood  at  Jerusalem  during  this  reign. 

The  broad  impression  which  one  gains  from  those  chapters  is 
that  both  the  court  and  the  people  were  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  There  had  been  no  departure  from  the  reform  under 
Josiah.  The  temple  is  in  the  centre  of  the  people's  life  and 
interest.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  priests  there,  and  these 
men  are  on  excellent  terms  with  Zedekiah  and  his  councillors 
and  are  evidently  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  temple-worship  in 
their  ancestral  fashion.  There  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  of 
heathen  practices  being  in  vogue  either  at  the  capital  or  through- 
out the  country.  Not  only  are  the  priests  much  in  evidence  and 
in  authority,  but  the  prophets  are  highly  considered  and  have 
influence.  Alongside  Jeremiah  appears  Hananiah,  who  is  also 
called  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  He  prophesies  with  considerable 
effect  before  the  king,  the  priests  and  the  people  in  the  temple, 
(xxviii.  I,  2).  Evidently,  then,  the  prophets  were  entirely  free 
to  dehver  any  message  which  they  chose  to  utter  in  the  divine 
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name,  and  what  they  said  received  attention.  So  eager  was 
Zedekiah  to  hear  what  a  prophet  might  have  to  say  that  the  king 
appears  sending  messengers  to  Jeremiah  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
prophet's  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  nation  (xxxvii.  3).  He  is  even 
found  on  one  occasion  sending  a  private  message  to  the  prophet 
to  learn  whether  there  is  any  revelation  from  God  which  can  be 
given  for  his  guidance  (xxxviii.  14,  15). 

It  is  true  that  Jeremiah  was  persecuted  by  the  ruling  class 
and  the  priests,  and  that  he  was  finally  flung  into  prison.  Nor 
were  his  opponents  content  with  that.  For,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  he  would  not  hold  his  peace  in  the  prison,  he  was 
clapped  up  in  a  sohtary  dungeon  where  they  could  be  sure  that, 
even  if  he  spoke,  nobody  could  hear  him.  But  this  treatment  was 
not  due  to  his  being  a  prophet,  or  even  to  his  being  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  due  to  the  kind  of  message  which  he  per- 
sistently delivered  in  his  character  as  a  prophet.  The  advice  he 
gave  in  the  divine  name  was  extremely  unwelcome  to  the  priests 
and  rulers.  If  only  he  would  have  said  what  they  wanted  to 
hear,  they  would  never  have  meddled  with  him.  Besides,  his 
advice  did  not  agree  with  that  which  was  given  by  other  prophets 
like  Hananiah,  who  also  claimed  divine  authority  for  what  they 
said.  As  between  the  two  prophets,  the  ruling  people  preferred 
to  hsten  to  Hananiah,  and,  as  Jeremiah  persisted  in  believing 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  say  what  God  had  revealed  to  him,  the 
rulers  had  no  choice  but  to  do  their  best  to  silence  him.  Other- 
wise he  would  have  upset  their  plans. 

6.  Zedekiah's  Rebellion. — The  chief  point  on  which  Jeremiah 
and  Hananiah  differed  was  the  question  whether  Judah  should 
rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  this  time  the  Egyptians  were 
intriguing  with  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  alhance 
in  opposition  to  Babylonia.  What,  therefore,  Hananiah  was 
urging  was  that  Zedekiah  should  take  the  chance  which  this 
alliance  offered  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting story  in  Jer.  xxviii.  of  how  Hananiah  appeared  before 
the  priests  and  people  in  the  temple.  He  was  wearing  on  his 
shoulders  a  slight  yoke  made  like  the  heavy  things  which  were 
put  across  the  necks  of  the  plough-oxen.  Taking  this  off,  he 
snapped  it  before  his  audience,  and  declared  that  it  was  God's  will 
to  break  with  the  same  ease  the  yoke  Nebuchadnezzar  had  laid 
on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  At  the  same  time  he  went  on  to 
promise  that  God  should  restore  to  their  native  land  the  exiles  who 
had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  should  bring  back  to  the 
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temple  those  vessels  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Bel. 
Now,  when  the  prophet  ventured  to  promise  all  this  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  when  he  advised  rebellion  in  the  same  great  name, 
he  meant  that  these  things  were  necessary  for  the  rehgion  of  the 
nation.  He  sincerely  beheved  that  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  nation  were  essential  for  its  religion,  and  that  the  worship 
was  weakened  so  long  as  those  gold  vessels  were  desecrated  by 
being  put  to  a  pagan  use.  Because  he  thought  these  things  to 
be  necessary  for  the  right  worship  of  God,  he  beheved  that  God 
who  meant  this  right  worship  to  continue  would  help  the  people 
to  win  back  what  they  had  lost.  They  could  count  on  the 
divine  support  in  all  that  they  might  do  for  this  end. 

Jeremiah  took  a  directly  opposite  view  of  the  matter.  He 
beheved  that  Israel's  worship  could  be  well-pleasing  to  God, 
although  the  people  were  servants  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
although  that  king  did  what  he  liked  with  those  gold  vessels,  and 
boasted  that  his  possession  of  them  was  the  proof  of  the  power  of 
his  own  god.  He  went  on  to  say  that  God  would  not  interfere 
for  matters  of  that  kind.  What  He  cared  for  in  His  worshippers 
was  not  the  vessels  they  used  in  worship,  but  the  hearts  and  lives 
they  brought  into  the  temple.  Because  the  men  could  bring  these, 
and  Babylon  could  not  prevent  them  from  bringing  these,  they 
could  be  true  worshippers  though  they  were  subjects.  He  went 
on  to  add  that  their  rcbelhon  would  result  in  bringing  down 
Nebuchadnezzar's  anger,  and  that  the  king  would  be  permitted 
by  God  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  even  to  burn  down  the  beloved 
temple. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  next  chapter  to  ask  how  and  why  the 
two  men  came  to  such  contradictory  opinions.  But,  meantime, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  both  prophets  were  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  views  which  they  uttered  in  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  say  that  Hananiah  was  a  false  prophet,  and 
to  dismiss  the  whole  business  by  the  remark  that  Zedekiah  ought 
never  to  have  listened  to  him,  but  should  have  followed  the  advice 
of  the  true  prophet  of  God.  But  we  shall  never  understand  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  king  and  his  people  stood  unless  we  re- 
cognise that  the  matter  was  not  so  simple  to  them.  Before  them 
were  two  men,  both  of  whom  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  God.  They  were  offering  advice  at  a  difficult 
time  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do  in  the  highest  interests  of  the 
nation  and  its  future,  and  especially  of  the  future  of  its  rehgion. 
And  they  were  advising  quite  opposite  courses.     It  is  possible 
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that  the  men  were  more  inclined  to  listen  to  Hananiah,  because  his 
advice  agreed  more  with  what  they  naturally  preferred.  Every 
patriotic  Jew  wished  to  see  his  nation  independent  and  free,  and 
we  all  prefer  the  advice  of  the  man  who  is  able  to  say  that  the  course 
we  should  ourselves  choose  is  also  our  duty.  Yet  there  was  a  clear 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  right  and  wise  course  to 
follow. 

It  ought  to  remind  us  that  it  has  pleased  God  not  to  make  it  so 
simple  as  we  should  all  wish  it  to  be,  to  know  what  is  our  duty. 
Often  in  this  world  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  wise 
and  good  men  as  to  what  may  be  the  will  of  God  in  connection 
with  the  right  pohcy  for  the  Church  to  follow  at  some  particular 
time,  and  we  cannot  put  it  off,  but  must  choose.  Sometimes 
we  may  have  been  tempted  to  envy  men  in  the  past  v/ho  had  a 
prophet  who  could  say  with  perfect  clearness  that  this  or  that  was 
the  will  of  God  for  them.  It  is  useful  and  even  comforting  to 
know  that  they  were  not  reheved  from  the  task  of  making  up  their 
own  minds.  They,  as  well  as  we,  were  not  reheved  from  the 
possibihty  of  making  mistakes. 

However,  Hananiah's  advice  was  followed  and  Judah  rebelled 
against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Babylonian,  who  knew  that  Egypt 
was  behind  the  movement,  wasted  no  time,  but  moved  at  once 
against  Judah  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  For  a  little  it  seemed  as 
though  relief  was  to  come  to  the  people  from  their  allies.  An 
Egyptian  army  advanced  into  the  country,  and  its  appearance  there 
was  enough  to  make  the  invaders  raise  the  siege.  But  the  hope 
proved  vain,  for  the  Egyptians  were  forced  to  retire,  and  its 
returning  enemies  closed  again  round  the  doomed  city.  This 
was  the  period  during  which  Jeremiah  suffered  most  for  the  con- 
victions which  he  held.  He  was  well  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pohcy  of  the  court.  So,  since  he  persisted  in 
declaring  pubhcly  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  victory  was  made  sure 
by  the  will  of  God,  the  authorities  retahated  by  shutting  him 
up  in  a  guardroom  under  the  charge  of  some  soldiers.  Even 
there,  however,  they  found  that  he  v/as  infecting  the  soldiery  with 
his  own  opinions,  and  thus  lowering  the  courage  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  garrison.  As  we  should  say  to-day,  he  was  preaching 
defeatism  among  the  defenders  of  the  city.  Accordingly  he  was 
shut  up  in  an  underground  dungeon  where,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  siege,  he  would  have  been  overlooked  and  have  died,  had  not 
some  of  his  friends  remembered  him  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11-21  ;  xxxviii.) 
The  rulers,  in  fact,  treated  the  prophet  more  harshly  than  our 
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Government  treated  a  conscientious  objector  during  the  war. 
But  their  purpose  was  the  same  ;  it  was  to  isolate  and  silence  a 
man  whom  they  regarded  as  a  public  danger. 

7.  The  Great  Captivity. — During  the  siege  Zedekiah  made  a 
despairing  effort  to  escape,  but  was  captured,  bhnded  and  carried 
into  exile  in  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  1-7).  After  that  there  could 
be  nothing  but  surrender.  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  largely  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  temple  was  burned.  The  leading  in- 
habitants and  all  the  artisans  were  carried  into  captivity.  But 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  careful  to  allot  land  to  small  farmers,  and  so 
to  avoid  the  economic  ruin  of  what  was  to  be  a  province  in  his 
empire.  Over  these  he  set  a  Babylonian  governor,  with  whom 
he  associated  a  Jew,  GedaHah,  to  act  as  go-between  and  inter- 
preter between  governor  and  governed  (Jer.  xl.  5,  7).  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  the  country  might  settle  down  after  the 
war  (xl.  9-12),  since  this  arrangement  eased  the  relations  of  the 
two  peoples.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  prince  of  Ammon 
interfered  to  disturb  the  settlement.  At  his  instigation  a  man 
Ishmael  crossed  into  the  province,  and,  in  spite  of  warnings  from 
some  who  distrusted  him,  was  hospitably  received  by  Gedahah. 
He  used  his  opportunity  to  murder  his  host  and  to  carry  oif  the 
poor  remnants  of  the  Judean  royal  family  to  Ammon.  The 
traitor  was  overtaken  by  Johanan,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  guerilla 
bands  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  country  during  this  time  of 
confusion.  He  himself  escaped  but  his  captives  were  delivered. 
The  guerilla  leaders,  however,  and  some  of  the  responsible 
persons  in  Judah  were  panic-stricken  over  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  They  evidently  felt  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  represent  their  deed  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Babylonian 
authorities,  and  not  as  an  attempt  to  do  justice  toward  a  foreigner 
who  was  disturbing  the  country.  Perhaps  they  recognised  that 
their  previous  connection  with  the  guerilla  war  did  not  exactly 
serve  as  a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith.  After  consulting  to- 
gether, a  number  of  them  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  country 
altogether.  Accordingly,  taking  Jeremiah  with  them,  they  jfled  to 
Egypt  and  settled  there  (xl.  13-xli.  18). 

It  was  or  seemed  a  squalid  end  to  the  kingdom  where  the 
rulers  counted  themselves  the  anointed  of  God,  to  which  prophets 
had  given  their  toil  and  on  which  brave  men  had  spent  their 
blood.  Nothing  was  left  in  the  judgment  of  men  but  a  few 
humble  farmers  scattered  among  the  glens  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  two  little  groups  of  exiles  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  who  had 
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lost  their  fatherland  and  their  shrines  for  worship.  The  men  had 
believed  that  God  chose  them  to  fulfil  His  infinite  purpose  in  the 
world  ;  their  dreams  had  brought  them  to  this.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  there  to  be  seen  a  greater  proof  that  God 
has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty.  For  the  faithful  souls  in  Israel  beheved  and 
believing  found  it  true  that  they  had  lost  everything  except,  as 
Hosea  said,  that  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  the  grace  of 
their  God.  It  was  not  they  who  had  made  themselves  a  people  : 
it  was  their  God.  And  what  He  had  once  made  He  could  and 
should  remake,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  stood  fast  and  could 
never  fail. 
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Lectionary 

Mon.  — ]e 
Tues.— 

jremiah  i. 

ii.  4-2  2 

Jeremiah's  Call. 

The  Sin  of  the  Nation. 

Wed.~ 
Thur.— 

>> 
>> 

iii.  1-5,  19-25  ; 

iv.  I,  2 
vii.  1-15,  21-24 

The  Possibihty  and  the  Suf- 
ficiency of  Repentance. 

Jeremiah's  Attitude  to  Temple 
and  Sacrifice. 

Fri.    — 
Sat.    — 

>> 
)> 

xxviii. 
XX.  7-18 

Jeremiah  and  Hananiah. 
Jeremiah's  Lonehness. 

Sun.  — 

>> 

xxxvii.  3-10 

The  Doom  of  Jerusalem. 

Jeremiah  was  a  native  of  Anathoth,  a  village  in  Benjamin  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  belonged  to  a  priestly 
family  there  which  was  possessed  of  some  property  in  the  place. 
For  we  hear  of  his  being  consulted  by  his  uncle  about  the  purchase 
of  a  field  over  which  he  had  certain  rights  (xxxii.  6-15).  Like 
Hosea  and  Amos,  therefore,  he  derived  from  North  Israel,  and  he 
shows  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  fellow-Israelites 
in  their  difficult  situation  among  heathen  neighbours.  Evidently, 
too,  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, Hosea.  His  activity  covers  the  forty  odd  years  between 
the  accession  of  Josiah  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  His  Call. — One  noteworthy  point  about  his  call  is  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  summoned  from  the  beginning  to  dehver 
a  divine  message  to  the  world.  Amos,  as  we  have  seen,  beheved 
at  first  that  he  was  sent  to  speak  to  his  own  people.  Yet  he  soon 
learned  that  what  he  had  to  say  concerned  more  than  his  own 
people.  Because  he  had  to  announce  the  coming  of  a  God  of 
righteousness,  he  found  that  this  coming  concerned  all  men. 
Righteousness  concerns  every  man  and  not  merely  a  select  few.  So 
before  he  was  done,  Amos  was  saying  what  God  intended  towards 
Damascus  and  Tyre  and  Moab.  Jeremiah  began  where  Amos  left 
off.     I  have  appointed  you,  said  Jehovah,  a  prophet  to  the  nations. 

167 
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That  is  partly  what  theologians  mean  when  they  speak  about 
a  progressive  revelation.  One  prophet  begins  where  his  pre- 
decessor broke  off.  Because  the  first  man  has  been  able  to 
make  one  truth  about  God  clear,  the  second  does  not  need  to 
spend  time  over  it.  He  can  take  it  for  granted  and  go  on  from 
it  to  some  other  truth  which  rises  beyond  it.  Thus  in  one  sense 
the  prophets  do  not  all  say  the  same  thing,  because  one  can  build 
on  what  another  has  seen.  In  another  sense  they  all  say  the  same 
thing,  because  it  is  the  same  God  about  whom  they  are  speaking. 
Only  the  later  men  can  see  more,  because  they  have  learned  from 
those  before  them. 

Naturally  Jeremiah  pleaded  that  he  was  unfit  to  undertake 
such  a  vast  task,  the  more  so  because  it  was  bound  to  bring  strong 
opposition.  What  authority  had  he,  a  man  from  a  little  village 
in  Benjamin,  to  speak  to  the  world  ?  He  was  told  that  his 
authority  did  not  come  from  the  man  who  spoke  the  message  : 
it  came  from  the  message  which  he  dehvered.  What  he  had  to 
speak  was  the  word  of  God.  He  had  to  utter  the  eternal  and 
unalterable  standards  of  God.  All  that  he  needed  was  unflinch- 
ing loyalty  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth,  and  courage  in 
uttering  it  without  fear  of  man  (i.  4-10).  The  issue  was  in  God's 
hands,  and  He  would  not  fail. 

2.  His  Visions. — He  has  further  told  of  two  remarkable  ex- 
periences he  had,  which  served  to  show  the  nature  of  this  word 
of  God  that  it  was  to  be  his  life-task  to  dehver.  One  day  he 
picked  up  a  dry  twig.  It  was  then  as  though  a  voice  asked  him 
what  this  was  which  he  held.  He  rephed  that  it  was  a  twig  of 
shaked,  which  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  an  almond  tree.  The  same 
voice  bade  him  see  in  the  shaked  a  sign  that  God  was  shoked, 
which  again  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  waking.  To  the  eye  of  an 
ordinary  man  the  world  might  seem  dry  and  sapless  like  the  twig 
he  held.  It  was  going  on  its  usual  way,  confused  and  hopeless, 
seeming  to  come  to  nothing.  To  the  eye  of  a  prophet,  such  as 
Jeremiah  now  was,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  One  who  had  an  end 
for  it  all ;  and  this  purpose  was  as  unfaltering  as  He  was  who 
guided  it  after  His  will.  One  prophet  after  another  had  told 
how  the  divine  end  was  on  its  way.  Yet  nothing  which  answered 
to  that  great  hope  had  appeared.  It  was  the  prophet's  business 
to  prevent  men  from  imagining  that  God  was  indifferent  (i.  11  f.). 

At  another  time  Jeremiah  saw  a  boiling  pot.  The  blower  or 
the  blast  which  fanned  the  fire  into  a  glow  came  from  the  north. 
The  point  about  the  direction  from  which  the  blast  came  was  that 
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the  north  was  used  by  the  prophets  as  the  source  from  which 
harsh,  and  even  hurtful  influences  arrived.  Again  the  same  inner 
voice  bade  the  prophet  reahse  that  what  to  the  ordinary  man 
meant  no  more  than  a  cooking  pot  could  mean  more.  The  blast 
of  the  divine  judgment  was  already  blowing,  and  soon  it  w^ould 
produce  its  effect.     It  would  also  begin  its  work  in  Israel  (i.  1 3-15). 

The  prophet's  message  was  the  old  message  :  The  Lord  is  at 
hand.  When  He  came  He  would  not  come  without  warning. 
When  His  judgments  were  abroad  on  the  earth.  He  would  have 
His  people  know  why  He  cam.e  and  what  He  was  about  to  do. 
Jeremiah  was  the  prophet  whose  task  it  was  to  forewarn  his  people 
of  that  advent,  and  bid  them  be  ready  lest  it  should  find  them 
asleep 

3.  His  Message  to  Israel. — For  a  time  this  was  the  burden  of 
his  message.  He  became  an  earlier  John  the  Baptist,  calling  men 
to  repent  because  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  There  is  a 
collection  of  his  sayings  (iv.  5-31)  in  which  he  announced  how 
sure  and  near  the  judgment  was.  There  is  another  collection 
(ii.),  in  which  he  gives  the  reason  why  the  divine  coming  must 
mean  judgment.  He  describes  there  the  sins  which  were  pre- 
valent in  Israel,  its  false  worship,  its  ingratitude  to  its  God  for 
His  mercy,  and  its  inveterate  incHnation  to  seek  help  from  the 
foreigners  who  can  only  bring  it  misery.  Most  of  these  were 
spoken  to  his  own  people  in  North  Israel,  and  show  how  gravely  the 
unhappy  people  were  being  influenced  by  the  surroundings  among 
which  they  were  now  living.  Among  them  Jeremiah  was  doing  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  recalling  them  to  loyalty  to  their  own  religion. 

Beside  these,  however,  there  appears  another  series  (iii.  1-5, 
19-25  ;  iv.  I,  2),  which  deserves  passing  notice.  Occasionally 
a  reader  has  the  impression,  on  reading  the  prophetic  books, 
as  though  the  men  confined  themselves  to  denunciation,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  extent  to  which,  and  the'severity  with  which  they 
condemn  the  sins  of  their  nation  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  deals  only  in  threatening  and 
woe.  But  here  Jeremiah  appears,  pleading  with  his  people.  He 
was  speaking  to  men  who,  after  the  collapse  of  Samaria,  were 
tempted  to  think  that  their  God  had  cast  them  off.  Some  of  them 
had  tried  to  satisfy  their  rehgious  hunger  by  joining  in  the  worship 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  the  riot  on  the  hills  and  the  clamour 
on  the  mountains  or  the  coarse  excesses  of  paganism.  It  had  been 
futile,  it  had  proved  itself  a  lie.  Men  who  had  known  the  self- 
control  and  strong  discipline  of  their  old  faith  could  never  be 
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content  with  a  worship  which  pandered  to  their  appetites.  Yet 
the  men  felt  themselves  impotent  to  go  back  and  find  Jehovah 
anew.  They  were  ashamed  and  weakened  :  they  had  the  sense 
that  they  had  thrown  away  their  chance. 

Jeremiah  pleads  with  them  not  to  think  so  poorly  of  themselves 
or  of  their  God.  -  To  allow  themselves  to  imagine  that  they  could 
not  turn  back  was  to  think  cheaply  and  meanly  of  their  own 
nature.  Every  man,  even  the  weakest,  could  repent,  and  when 
he  repented  he  needed  no  more,  as  he  could  bring  no  more.  To 
him  came  at  once  the  whole  pov/er  of  God,  who  desired  to  save 
him.  Jeremiah  will  not  lower  the  divine  demand.  To  him  as 
to  Hosea  God  will  have  everything  or  nothing  from  men.  But 
when  they  surrender  to  Him,  He  gives  Himself  in  turn  to  them. 
That  to  the  prophet  was  the  essence  of  religion. 

He  knew  that  there  was  a  movement  for  reform  of  rehgion  in 
Jerusalem.  Everybody  knev/  of  Josiah's  reform.  No  one  could 
live  in  Israel  in  those  days  v/ithout  hearing  of  the  plans  to  help 
the  needs  of  the  men  in  Samaria.  The  leading  men  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  priests  at  the  temple  were  prepared  to  welcomxC  their 
neighbours  and  to  throw  open  the  temple  for  their  use.  But 
Jeremiah  has  been  to  Jerusalem  and  is  ill-content  with  what  he 
has  seen  there.  One  may  go  up  and  down  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  he  said,  and  find  it  hard  to  discover  an  honest  man  there. 
When  God  comes  to  visit  His  city,  as  He  is  coming,  He  will 
hardly  discover  such  a  man  for  whose  sake  He  may  pardon  it. 
Yet  what  God  comes  to  search  for  is  simple  honesty, 

I  thought,  he  went  on,  that  I  might  have  been  looking  in  the 
wrong  place  for  the  man  I  was  seeking.  I  might  be  judging  the 
city  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  people  in  it.  Surely  those  who 
have  been  trained  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  rehgion 
would  be  different.  They  were  no  better  than  the  others.  Yet 
these  were  the  men  who  were  leading  and  planning  a  reform  in 
religion.  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  reform  in 
rehgion  which  did  not  make  the  men  who  planned  it  better  men 
(v.  1-9).  The  prophet  did  not  feel  sure  that  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
and  worship  at  the  temple  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  there 
would  help  Israel  much.  It  certainly  had  only  disappointed  him. 
If  they  wanted  to  be  better  men,  and  true  servants  of  their  God, 
let  them  seek  Him  by  the  way  of  true  repentance. 

4.  He  goes  to  Jerusalem. — Up  till  this  period  Jeremiah's  main 
activity  was  among  his  own  people  in  North  Israel.  But  from 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  transferred  himself  to  Jerusalem  :  at 
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least  his  work  is  done  in  the  capital.  It  is  not  certain  what  led 
to  the  change.  There  is  a  saying  of  the  prophet  which  can  be 
explained  to  mean  that  the  people  of  Anathoth  took  offence  at 
something  he  had  said  or  done,  and  went  so  far  in  their  anger  as 
to  seek  his  life  (xi.  18-23).  That,  of  course,  would  sufficiently 
explain  why  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  village.  But 
the  passage  may  not  have  this  sense. 

The  prophet  may  have  gone  to  Jerusalem  because  he  felt  it 
hardly  just  to  speak  about  the  city's  condition  to  other  people. 
He  ought  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  all  the  movement  for  reform 
at  first  hand ;  and  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  he  ought 
to  say  it  to  the  men  who  were  carrying  it  on.  It  was  the  manly 
thing  to  do.  If  it  led  to  trouble,  he  must  remember  that  God 
had  not  said  his  work  would  be  popular. 

At  least  the  next  appearance  of  the  prophet  is  in  the  temple  in 
the  time  of  Jehoiakim.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
annual  festivals.  The  great  court  was  thronged  with  worshippers, 
who  had  come,  not  only  from  the  city,  but  from  the  villages  of 
Judah.  The  men  were  full  of  religious  fervour  when  they  came 
to  what  was  now  their  only  religious  centre.  To  worship  there 
was  itself  a  blessed  thing,  for  the  place  was  a  holy  place  which 
hallowed  those  who  came  to  it.  God  Himself  had  showTi  the 
value  He  set  on  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  its  altar.  For 
when  every  other  sanctuary  had  been  destroyed  by  Sennacherib, 
He  had  turned  back  the  Assyrian  and  preserved  it.  When  it  had 
been  desecrated  by  the  impious  Manasseh,  He  had  cast  down 
Assyria  and  made  it  possible  for  Josiah  to  consecrate  it  anew  to 
His  worship.  To  worship  in  such  a  place  was  to  be  sure  of  God's 
presence  and  to  make  sure  of  His  blessing.  So  they  brought 
their  offerings  with  a  ready  gladness.  They  filled  the  court, 
while  the  white-robed  priests  carried  through  the  ritual  at  the 
great  altar.  And  when  the  smoke  rose  before  the  inner  shrine 
where  God  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  they  felt  themselves 
reconciled  to  Him.  Their  sins  w^ere  pardoned  through  the  ritual 
in  which  they  had  taken  part,  and  they  could  go  home  comforted 
and  forgiven  (xxvi.). 

5.  The  Temple  Address. — It  was  to  men  in  such  a  mood  that 
Jeremiah  delivered  himself  in  a  startling  address  which  is  summed 
up  in  vii.  1-4.  What  appalled  him  in  the  worshippers  was  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  their  repentance.  They  came  to  the 
festival  with  all  the  sins  of  the  year  hot  upon  them,  theft  and 
murder,  adultery  and  perjury,  and  they  bowed  down  before  the 
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altar-sacrifice  and  said  how  good  it  was  to  be  there.  This  was 
the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  the  place  itself  could  hallow  the  men 
who  showed  their  reverence  for  it  by  coming.  So  they  turned 
away  and  went  home  to  commit  the  same  sins  in  the  security 
which  their  festival  had  given  them.  Next  year  they  could  come 
and  have  these  expiated.  Yet  this  was  the  house  which  even 
they  acknowledged  to  be  specially  dedicated  to  God.  The  place 
where  God  was  present  they  had  turned  into  a  murderers' 
den. 

Therefore  they  must  listen  to  the  message  God  sent  to  them 
by  His  prophet.  God  meant  to  deliver  the  temple  to  ruin  and 
the  city  where  it  stood  to  the  sword.  They  were  offensive  to 
Him,  because  they  had  become  a  hindrance  to  true  rehgion. 
They  were  not  helping  to  make  the  worshippers  better  men,  more 
kindly  to  one  another,  more  capable  of  laying  a  strong  hand  on 
their  own  appetites.  Instead  of  helping  them,  the  temple  was 
hindering  them.  With  the  ideas  which  the  men  had  about  it, 
it  was  giving  them  a  false  thought  about  their  God.  Once  before 
in  their  history  God  had  done  the  same  thing.  They  only  needed 
to  recall  how  He  had  permitted  the  temple  at  Shiloh  to  be  wrecked. 
Yet  religion  had  not  come  to  an  end,  though  Shiloh  had  been 
brought  to  ruin.  Neither  would  religion  come  to  an  end  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  God  did  not  count  the  temple 
necessary  for  worship.  The  place  where  He  lived  was  not  a 
building  of  stone  and  lime  :  it  was  the  heart  of  a  penitent 
man. 

The  prophet's  speech  infuriated  the  priests.  They  demanded 
that  the  sacrilegious  speaker  should  be  put  to  death,  and  for  that 
purpose  brought  him  before  the  magistrates  and  the  people, 
demanding  his  life.  Jeremiah  made  no  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self. He  admitted  the  charge,  and  was  content  to  add  that  what 
he  had  said  had  been  no  word  of  his  own,  but  a  message  from 
God.  His  death,  therefore,  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
situation.  God  would  do  what  was  in  His  mind,  whatever  men 
might  do  to  the  prophet.  This  appealed  to  certain  of  the  people, 
for  presently  a  number  of  worshippers  who  had  come  up  from 
the  country  reminded  the  judges  that  an  earlier  prophet  had  said 
very  much  the  same  thing.  Yet  no  one  had  clamoured  for  the 
execution  of  Micah.  Rather  had  men  listened  and  laid  his 
message  to  heart.  The  reminder  had  a  wholesome  effect,  for 
Jeremiah  was  allowed  to  go.  Only  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
temple,  so  that  when  next  he  wished  to  send  a  message  to  the  king, 
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he  was  obliged  to  entrust  it  to  his  secretary,  Baruch,  and  make 
him  his  mouthpiece.  The  priests  were  able  to  prevent  the 
dangerous  prophet  from  addressing  the  populace  any  more. 

Jeremiah,  then,  believed  that  the  true  religion  could  continue 
without  the  temple.  He  had  even  come  to  the  conviction  that, 
if  men  turned  the  temple  into  a  kind  of  fetish,  God  would  be 
compelled  to  destroy  the  place.  Better  that  it  should  go  than 
that  it  should  remain  to  be  a  source  of  false  ideas  about  Him  and 
His  will  to  them.  But  this  position  drove  him  on  to  another 
conviction.  For  the  temple  was  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  it  was  permitted  to  a  Jew  to  offer  sacrifice.  If  it  disappeared, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  whole  sacrificial 
worship  .?  These  must  come  to  an  end.  Yet  they  had  during 
long  years  been  the  means  by  which  the  Israelite  worshipped  his 
God.  Round  them  had  gathered  the  prayers  and  rituals  through 
which  men  had  uttered  their  heart's  desire,  and  by  which  they 
had  been  assured  of  the  mercy  of  their  God.  Even  these,  said 
Jeremiah,  men  could  do  without.  Once  before,  he  said,  Israel 
had  had  none.  When  God  brought  the  people  up  out  of  Egypt, 
He  made  them  His  own  and  He  brought  them  into  a  covenant 
with  Him,  and  they  became  His.  But  at  that  time  He  had  said 
nothing  to  them  about  sacrifices.  He  had  only  given  them  the 
great  law  of  obedience  to  His  perfect  will  (vii.  21-23).  ^^^  ^^ey 
had  been  His.  They  could  go  back  to  that  condition  from  which 
they  came,  and  even  then  they  could  be  His  servants  and  could 
be  sure  of  His  presence  with  them. 

6.  His  Attitude  to  the  Reform. — Now,  when  Jeremiah  said 
these  things,  he  was  obviously  not  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
reformers.  The  men  who  led  that  movement  were  eager  to 
keep  the  sacrifices  pure  from  all  heathen  taint.  Partly  for  that 
reason  they  had  declared  that  these  must  only  be  ofl^ered  at  the 
temple,  because  there  they  could  make  sure  that  they  were  ofi^ered 
to  Jehovah  alone.  But  they  believed  that  the  sacrifices  were 
essential  to  their  worship.  True  religion  could  not  go  on  without 
them.  It  must  be  remembered,  when  we  think  about  these  men, 
that  there  was  no  religion  in  the  world  at  that  time  which  existed 
without  sacrifice,  and  that  all  through  their  history  they  themselves 
had  practised  these  rites.  We,  who  only  read  about  sacrifices 
in  books  and  have  never  seen  one,  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing their  horrified  amazement  at  what  the  prophet  said. 
Because  they  beheved  that  rehgion  could  not  exist  without  sacrifices 
and  a  temple,  they  also  made  sure  that  God  would  maintain 
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Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  these  things.  They  believed  He  had 
preserved  it  from  Sennacherib  for  that  reason. 

From  that  time,  Jeremiah  knew  himself  an  outcast  among  his 
people.  He  felt  the  loneliness ;  he  even  suffered  from  it.  It 
v^^as  a  bitter  pain  to  have  the  love  of  his  nation  in  his  heart  and  the 
longing  to  let  them  share  his  thoughts  about  God — ^and  to  find 
nothing  except  suspicion  and  even  hatred.  He  tried  to  hold  his 
peace  and  leave  things  alone.  But  that  w^as  of  no  use.  For  then 
the  divine  message,  this  truth  w^hich  w^as  more  to  him  than  life, 
became  like  a  scorching  fire  within  him  which  must  find  its 
way.  God  was  his  master  and  would  not  let  him  go  (xx.  7-13). 
What  was  to  be  the  outcome  he  could  not  divine.  All  that  he 
did  seemed  to  come  to  nothing,  all  that  he  said  only  brought  him 
insult  and  outrage.  But  the  service  of  God  meant  a  complete 
surrender,  and  in  the  surrender  came  the  power  to  bear  anything 
(xv.  15-21),  even  an  utter  loneliness. 

7.  The  Scene  with  Hananiah. — So  the  next  time  when  Jere- 
miah appears,  he  is  more  alone  than  ever.  For  he  has  against  him 
not  only  the  priests,  but  the  prophets  also.  The  time  was  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah.  The  place  was  again  the  temple.  The 
question  was  whether  Judah  should  enter  into  the  alliance  with 
Egypt  and  rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hananiah,  as  has 
been  said,  had  no  hesitation  in  promising  the  king  and  the  court 
the  divine  support,  if  they  would  venture  on  the  step.  This  he 
uttered  as  a  message  from  God.  One  wishes  to  know,  of  course, 
why  the  man  was  so  sure  that  what  he  said  was  entirely  after  the 
divine  mind.  In  that  connection  we  should,  I  venture  to  think, 
put  away  the  idea  that  he  was  a  pretender  or  a  humbug,  laying 
claim  to  convictions  which  he  did  not  really  possess  or  making  his 
way  at  court  by  advising  a  pohcy  that  was  likely  to  please  Zedekiah. 
The  prophet  was  taking  the  Hne  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  religion  of  his  people,  and  which,  he  therefore 
felt,  would  have  the  support  of  God.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  Judah  with  the  help  of  Egypt  to  gain  its  independence.  When 
it  was  independent,  it  would  be  free  to  take  up  again  the  great 
plans  of  Josiah.  It  could  entirely  control  its  own  worship  and 
bring  North  Israel  up  to  the  temple,  and  restore  the  broken  unity 
of  the  old  nation.  It  would  even  be  able  to  compel  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  give  back  those  holy  vessels  which  he  had  desecrated  by 
putting  them  into  the  temple  of  Bel.  They  would  come  back  to 
their  old  sacred  use  and  serve  the  worship  of  God.  At  the  back 
of  Hananiah's  mind  was  the  idea  that  sacrifice  and  temple  and 
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holy  city  were  essential  to  the  people's  rehgion.  Therefore  they 
would  have  God's  help  in  any  plan  they  formed,  and  in  every 
means  they  took  to  maintain  these  things  without  which  He 
could  not  be  worshipped. 

Jeremiah  found  himself  quite  alone  against  the  priests  and  the 
court  who  were  carried  away  by  Hananiah's  fervent  zeal.  He 
said  frankly  that  he  could  not  agree,  but  he  must  think  the  matter 
out.  Next  day  he  came  back,  and  he  came  with  no  hesitation 
at  all.  If  the  people  were  to  succeed  in  their  plan  of  rebellion, 
the  result  could  only  be  to  tie  them  more  helplessly  than  ever  to 
things — outward  things.  They  would  feel  more  secure  to  carry 
on  the  kind  of  worship  which  had  horrified  him  before.  It  could 
only  strengthen  their  superstitious  confidence  that  God  would 
protect  them  whatever  they  might  do  and  be,  because  He  set  so 
high  a  value  on  the  worship  in  the  temple.  That  could  not  be 
the  will  of  God,  the  wise  and  just  and  pure  God.  Therefore,  he 
said,  the  result  of  this  rebelhon  the  men  were  planning  would  be 
that  God  would  be  on  the  side  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  would 
support  the  Babylonian,  so  that  he  should  in  the  end  come  up  and 
destroy  this  fetish  which  was  leading  Judah  astray. 

There  is  something  very  touching  about  the  prophet's  hesitation 
before  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  dehver  such  a  message.  One 
wonders  whether  he  did  not  hold  back  because  he  hated  to  have 
to  believe  that  this  was  to  be  the  end  for  his  beloved  country, 
hated  still  more  to  be  compelled  to  say  it  to  his  king.  One  could 
well  believe  that  this  was  the  time  when  he  uttered  the  longing 
plea  to  be  allowed  to  hold  his  peace  and  to  let  things  take  their 
inevitable  course.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  result  of  not  being 
silent  must  be  to  make  him  more  drearily  alone  than  before,  since 
he  would  be  branded  as  wanting  in  patriotism  and  careless  about 
Israel's  glory.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  like  a  scorch- 
ing fire  in  his  bones. 

After  he  had  won  clear  to  his  conviction,  and  had  uttered  it  and 
faced  its  first  consequences,  he  never  wavered.  From  the  time 
when  the  rebellion  began  till  the  people  were  carried  captive,  he 
had  only  one  message.  Even  when  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
army  compelled  the  blockading  force  to  give  up  the  siege,  he  held 
the  same  steadfast  road.  It  brought  him  prison,  hunger  and 
thirst,  cold  and  nakedness.  But  none  of  these  things  could  move 
him.  God  had  set  him  as  a  messenger  of  His  truth  to  the  nation, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth. 
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Up  till  now  we  have  had  to  see  Jeremiah  very  critical  of  the 
reform  in  his  time.  He  was  compelled  to  oppose  the  priests, 
the  prophets  and  his  king's  court,  though  they  were  trying  to 
improve  the  worship  and  the  rehgion  of  the  people.  That,  of 
course,  made  him  very  lonely.  He  felt  his  loneliness,  because 
he  loved  his  fellov/-men,  and  longed  to  work  with  them  and  to  help 
them.  Yet  he  could  not  honestly  join  with  the  leaders  of  Judah, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  going  about  their  reform 
the  wrong  way ;  and  there  is  something  very  fine  in  the  courage 
of  this  man,  who  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  which  came  to  him, 
held  on  to  what  seemed  to  him  right. 

But  mere  criticism  is  always  pretty  easy,  and  is  also  apt  to 
become  barren  and  to  lead  to  nothing.  It  is  never  difficult  tc 
find  fault  with  what  other  men  are  trying  to  do,  and  the  man  who 
does  nothing  else  is  liable  to  become  a  very  superior  person. 
Unless  he  can  show  a  better  way  of  reaching  what  is  being  sought 
for,  his  criticism  may  do  no  good  either  to  himself  or  to  other 
people.  There  is  another  side  of  the  prophet's  work  which  makes 
us  able  to  see  Jeremiah  in  a  more  attractive  role.  For  there  he 
was  not  merely  finding  fault.  He  was  trying  to  help  men  who 
found  themselves  in  sore  trouble,  and  who  found  themselves  in 
that  trouble  through  the  very  reform  to  which  he  objected.  If 
17a 
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he  had  been  a  poor  creature,  he  might  have  stood  aside,  and  said 
that  they  could  see  now  where  their  ideas  about  rehgion  had 
landed  them.  But  because  he  loved  his  fellow-men,  he  came 
forward  at  once  to  give  some  help. 

1.  The  Troubles  of  the  Exiles. — In  order  to  understand  what 
happened,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  difficulty  which  faced 
the  earlier  exiles  in  Babylonia.  The  men  had  to  live  in  a  heathen 
country.  This  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened  to 
the  Judeans,  and  so  they  had  nothing  to  guide  them  about  what 
they  should  do  in  rehgious  matters.  Some  of  them  were  evidently 
tempted  to  let  everything  go  and  join  in  the  reHgion  of  their  new 
masters.  For  in  ]er.  x.  1-16  there  is  a  series  of  instructions 
which  were  intended  for  the  humbler  people,  telling  them  even 
what  they  were  to  answer,  if  they  were  invited  to  worship  the 
heathen  gods.  After  all,  the  writer  insisted,  these  gorgeous  and 
imposing  images  were  nothing  but  stone  and  metal.  In  the  later 
chapters  of  Isaiah  also  there  are  many  passages  urging  the  exiles 
to  recognise  how  much  greater  and  purer  their  own  God  was. 

But  this  could  not  help  the  men  altogether.  They  could  not 
keep  their  faith  alive  by  saying  that  heathen  worship  was  futile. 
They  could  only  maintain  their  rehgion  for  themselves  and  their 
children  by  worshipping  their  own  God.  Yet  there  was  the 
difficulty.  How  were  they  to  worship  God  in  Babylonia  ? 
According  to  their  ideas  right  worship  of  Jehovah  needed  sacri- 
fices, and  the  reform  of  Josiah  had  made  it  unlawful  to  offer 
sacrifice  anywhere  except  at  the  temple.  But  for  the  reform, 
they  might  have  obtained  permission  to  build  a  shrine  of  their 
own,  and,  since  there  were  priests  among  them,  they  might  have 
made  shift  to  set  up  a  place  of  worship  on  the  foreign  soil.  But 
that  was  no  longer  possible.  Josiah's  reform  had  brought  it 
about  that  the  full  worship  of  Jehovah  could  only  be  practised 
in  the  holy  land. 

2.  Jeremiah's  Attitude  to  the  Question. — ^The  question  was 
very  urgent  and  very  real.  It  came  before  Jeremiah  in  two  con- 
nections. He  had  to  speak  to  men  in  Jerusalem  about  the  attitude 
which  they  were  taking  to  the  exiles,  because  they  were  thinking 
about  the  matter.  And  he  had  to  write  to  the  exiles  themselves, 
and  send  some  message  to  these  bewildered  men  as  to  what  they 
should  do. 

(a)  At  Jerusalem. — His  message  to  the  men  at  Jerusalem  is  in 
chap.  xxiv.  He  found  that  the  men  who  had  escaped  the  exile  were 
saying  that  the  exiles  must  be  dismissed  as  a  basket  of  bad  figs. 
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What  these  men  thought  about  the  exiles  was  exactly  what  the 
exiles  were  being  tempted  to  say  about  themselves.  God  had 
rejected  them  and  had  cast  them  out  of  the  holy  land.  There 
they  could  no  longer  take  part  in  His  worship,  and  were  therefore 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  Israel.  God  had  visited  this 
fearful  penalty  on  their  sins.  It  might  be  that  at  some  future 
time  He  would  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  show  that  mercy  by 
bringing  them  back  to  the  sacred  place.  But,  until  that  happened, 
they  must  endure  His  anger  in  the  best  way  they  could  and  hope 
for  better  days. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  men  at  Jerusalem 
were  merely  full  of  spiritual  pride.  It  would  be  as  great  a  mistake 
to  set  this  down  to  a  want  of  sympathy  with  their  unhappy 
brethren.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  Jehoiachin  and  the  others 
with  him  were  remembered  with  affection  by  their  old  friends. 
The  attitude  the  men  took  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
principles  which  they  held.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  decreed  that 
the  only  place  where  God  could  be  rightly  worshipped  through 
the  sacrifices  which  He  had  ordered  was  the  temple,  divine 
worship  was  made  local.  The  true  rehgion  could  only  be  prac- 
tised in  its  full  form  in  the  holy  land.  The  grace  of  God  was 
confined  to  a  place.  The  men  at  Jerusalem  may  have  been  full 
of  sympathy  with  the  hard  case  of  their  brethren.  But  they  could 
only  conclude  that  the  men  were  in  God's  sight  a  basket  of 
bad  figs. 

What  Jeremiah  had  to  say  to  this  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Those  exiles  in  Babylonia  had  been  punished,  as  the  whole  nation 
had  been  punished  for  their  sins.  But  they  were  not  beyond  the 
grace  of  God.  Even  now,  where  they  were,  they  could  repent 
and  repenting  find  their  God.  When  they  found  Him,  they 
would  discover,  perhaps  to  their  own  surprise,  certainly  to  their 
infinite  comfort,  how  wide  and  full  His  grace  was.  They  would 
discover  that  He  was  not  shut  up  to  one  land,  but  was  great 
enough  in  His  mercy  to  reach  men  wherever  they  might  be. 
Thus  the  very  penalty  with  which  God  had  visited  them  would 
serve  to  give  them  a  far  richer,  wider  thought  of  God  than  they 
had  had  before.  Men  who  could  believe  such  things  about  God 
were  in  His  eyes  hke  good  figs.  Then  the  prophet  went  on  to 
warn  the  men  in  Jerusalem  that  it  was  they  who  were  running 
the  risk  of  being  rejected  of  their  God.  They  were  beheving  it 
impossible  to  reach  God  without  a  temple  and  without  sacrifices. 
But,  because  they  could  worship  in  the  temple   through    those 
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means,  they  felt  no  great  need  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had 
brought  judgment.  They  felt  sure  that  they  had  the  grace  of 
God.  Therefore  their  God  would  visit  them  also,  and  would 
cast  them  out  like  their  exiled  brethren.  In  the  foreign  land  to 
which  He  should  bring  them,  they  would  have  the  chance  to 
learn  the  larger  thoughts  of  their  God's  mercy  which  the  exiles 
were  already  needing  to  know. 

(b)  Among  the  Exiles. — It  will  be  noted  that  Jeremiah,  when 
he  said  this,  was  not  teUing  the  exiles  what  they  were  to  do  in 
order  to  maintain  their  religion.  He  required  them  to  repent, 
but  he  did  not  say  how  they  should  worship  their  God  in  exile 
after  their  repentance.  That  was  natural.  For  he  was  not 
speaking  to  the  exiles  :  he  was  speaking  to  his  neighbours  in 
Jerusalem  who  did  not  need  any  such  direction. 

Meantime  a  difficult  situation  had  arisen  in  the  little  Jewish 
colony  in  Babylonia  (c.  xxix).  Two  prophets  made  their  appearance 
there.  Believing  that  they  and  their  brethren  must  have  the  temple 
and  the  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  able  to  worship  God,  they  concluded 
that  they  must  at  any  cost  get  back  to  Jerusalem.  So  they  fostered 
and  led  a  desperate  effort  at  rebelHon  against  Babylon.  Apparently 
they  believed  that  men,  who  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  rehgion,  would  find  the  divine  support  in  their  rebellion. 

All  the  exiles,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  advice.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  only  outcome  of  following  such  advice  must 
be  to  compel  the  Babylonians  to  take  action  and  crush  the  rebellion 
before  it  broke  out.  Yet  the  advice  was  being  pressed  upon  the 
community  in  name  of  their  religion.  In  their  anxiety  some  of 
them  referred  the  whole  question  to  Jeremiah  at  Jerusalem  and 
asked  his  guidance.  The  prophet  had  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
the  entire  agitation,  and  in  declaring  that  the  Babylonian  prophets 
were  teaching  what  was  false  in  the  name  of  God.  He  bade  the 
m.en  recognise  that  they  were  not  where  they  were  through  any 
act  of  their  own.  God  Himself  had  brought  them  to  Babylonia. 
Certainly  this  exile  was  His  punishment  for  their  sins.  They 
should,  therefore,  accept  it  as  such  and  repent  sincerely  of  every- 
thing which  had  deserved  His  anger.  But  to  Jeremiah,  as  to 
Hosea  before  him,  no  penalty  which  came  from  God  was  a  barren 
thing,  or  was  intended  merely  to  crush  men.  If  men  could 
rightly  understand  it  and  Him  from  whom  it  came,  it  could  bring 
them  something.  For  it  was  not  possible  for  God  to  forget  or 
put  out  of  His  mind  the  plans  He  had  for  them,  plans  of  peace 
and  not  of  disaster,  to  give  them  a  future  for  which  they  could 
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hope  (v.  ii).  The  purpose  of  God  was  to  save  men,  and  this 
purpose  was  unchangeable.  The  first  thing  the  men  must  do 
was  to  recognise  the  grace  of  the  God  in  whom  they  beheved.  If 
they  were  going  to  learn  what  God  had  to  teach  them  in  Babylonia, 
they  must  not  imagine  that  the  only  possible  thing  for  them  was 
to  try  to  escape  from  it.  That,  of  course,  was  what  the  two 
prophets  had  been  insisting  on — that  at  any  cost  the  exiles  must  get 
out  of  this  heathen  place.  No,  said  Jeremiah,  there  was  a  better 
thing  than  that.  The  men  must  build  and  occupy  houses  ;  they 
must  plant  gardens  and  eat  their  produce  ;  they  must  marry  wives 
and  beget  children  ;  they  must  marry  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
their  new  country.  For  Jews  could  remain  good  Jews  even  in 
Babylonia,  and  children  could  be  reared  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
God  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  It  was  not  essential  for  their 
rehgion  to  return  to  the  holy  land.  Nor  was  he  content  with 
this.  For  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  exiles  could  be  good  citizens 
of  their  new  country.  They  were  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
country  to  which  God  had  brought  them.  They  were  even  to 
pray  to  God  for  it,  because  on  its  well-being  depended  their  own. 
Babylonia  could  give  them  something,  and  they  in  turn  could 
give  something  to  it.  It  was  disobedience  to  God's  will  in  bring- 
ing them  there  to  be  continual  rebels  in  their  new  country. 

Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  by  this  advice  Jeremiah  probably 
saved  the  little  Jewish  colony  from  being  massacred  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. For,  of  course,  the  ruling  powers  were  not  likely  to 
tolerate  a  rebelHous  ferment  in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  They 
were  sure,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it,  to  strike  back  without 
hesitation.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  seditious  talk  in 
which  the  two  prophets  were  indulging,  they  took  prompt  action 
against  them,  and  made  sure  that  the  agitation  they  were  rous- 
ing did  not  go  any  further  than  words.  Ahab  and  Zedekiah 
were  burned  to  death  in  a  pecuharly  barbarous  fashion,  which 
was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  rest  of  the 
exiles. 

But  Jeremiah's  leading  interest  was  not  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
friends.  What  he  was  pleading  for  was  a  larger  thought  of  their 
rehgion,  a  finer  and  richer  thought  of  God.  It  must  again  be 
repeated  that  the  attitude  of  the  two  prophets  was  the  direct  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  principles  of  the  reform.  With  those 
ideas  of  the  necessity  of  the  temple  and  the  sacrifices  there,  no  Jew 
who  clung  to  his  faith  could  be  a  good  citizen  of  any  country  other 
than  his  own.     If  he  was  there  against  his  will,  he  must  plot 
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against  the  peace  of  the  other  nation  in  order  to  get  back.  But 
this  meant  that  the  true  religion  could  not  be  practised  anywhere 
except  in  Palestine.  It  could  not  be  carried  out  into  the  world. 
It  could  never  be  universal.  To  believe  that  was  to  impoverish 
the  ]ev/,  and  it  would  have  terribly  impoverished  the  world.  All 
that  the  Jew  had  to  give  to  the  world  could  not  have  reached  it. 

3.  Further  Positive  Teaching. — Yet  the  prophet  knew  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  tell  the  exiles  the  things  which  they  were  not 
to  do.  It  was  too  little  to  bid  them  give  up  rebelling  and  give 
up  hankering  after  a  return  to  Jerusalem.  Rehgion  does  not  live 
and  cannot  live  on  not  doing  things.  It  lives  on  the  things  men 
do  in  their  worship  of  God.  After  all,  what  was  distressing  and 
disturbing  these  men  was  a  very  high  thing.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  their  hunger  after  God.  They  wanted  Him  and  His  help 
and  His  presence  in  the  dreary  heathenism  among  which  they  had 
now  to  hve.  It  was  well  to  bid  them  build  houses  and  plant 
gardens  and  marry,  even  to  seek  the  well-being  of  Babylon.  But 
that  in  itself  would  not  give  them  God.  They  wanted  something 
which  Babylon  did  not  have.  What  was  worse,  they  wanted 
something  which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  could  never  be 
had  in  Babylon.  If  Jeremiah  had  left  them  with  no  more  than 
this,  he  would  have  left  them  with  the  finest  craving  in  their  lives 
unsatisfied.  And,  if  it  had  been  left  unsatisfied,  it  would  have 
made  them  easy  victims  to  some  other  prophet  who  could  promise 
what  they  hungered  after,  or  to  the  heathenism  which  was  always 
there  to  tempt  their  children.  So  Jeremiah  bade  them  put  their 
God  to  the  proof.  They  believed  that  they  could  not  have  His 
grace  where  they  were.  Let  them  try  Him.  Let  them  go  and 
pray  to  Him  and  see  whether  He  shut  Himself  away  from  them 
and  refused  His  help.  They  tried  it  and  they  found  that  the 
grace  of  God  could  reveal  i'jself  to  them  in  their  exile. 

Jeremiah's  advice  did  much  more  than  save  the  exiles  from 
being  wiped  out  in  a  pogrom.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
Jews  were  not  to  live  any  longer  in  Palestine,  but  were  to  be 
scattered  across  the  world.  In  his  time  they  were  already  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt.  In  time  there  was  to  be  no  part  of  the 
western  world  without  a  colony.  With  nothing  except  the  reform 
of  Josiah,  they  must  have  disappeared.  If  there  had  been  no 
other  thought  of  God  except  that  which  said  that  only  by  sacrifice 
at  the  temple  could  the  Jew  maintain  his  religion,  the  men  must 
have  disappeared  in  heathenism  and  they  would  have  had  nothing 
to  give  to  the  peoples  among  which  they  lived.     But  in  the  good 
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providence  of  God  there  was  sent  to  them  one  who  saw  more 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  their  religion,  and  who  told  them  that 
Jehovah  could  be  worshipped  under  any  sky.  The  exiles  in 
Babylonia  listened  to  him  and  they  gathered  together  for  prayer. 
Out  of  that  arose  the  synagogue  or  house  of  common  worship. 
Without  it  Judaism  could  not  have  done  the  work  it  did. 

Through  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  exiles  Jeremiah  thus 
preserved  all  the  scattered  Jews  throughout  the  world  for  pure 
religion.  He  made  it  possible  that  they  should  not  only  be  able 
to  continue  their  own  faith,  but  should  realise  that  they  had 
something  to  teach  their  heathen  neighbours.  Men  who  were 
drawn  to  the  higher  rehgion  and  the  sweeter  morality  of  the  Jew 
could  and  did  join  in  the  synagogue  worship.  For,  while  all  men 
could  not  go  to  a  festival  at  Jerusalem,  all  men  could  pray  to  the 
God  who  w^as  worshipped  there. 

Again,  Jeremiah  did  not  confine  his  advice  about  the  future  of 
religion  to  the  men  in  Babylon.  In  the  darkest  hour  of  Jerusalem 
he  had  a  message  of  hope  to  his  fellow-men  in  Judah  (c.  xxxii).  At 
the  time  when  the  city  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Babylonians  so 
that  its  fall  was  sure,  a  message  came  to  the  prophet  from  his 
native  village.  It  concerned  the  property  of  a  field  there  to  which 
Jeremiah  had  a  right  of  inheritance.  His  cousin  came  to  ask 
what  he  meant  to  do  about  this  field.  Before  his  coming  Jeremiah 
had  received  an  intimation  from  God  as  to  what  was  to  happen, 
and  at  first  he  was  puzzled  to  see  what  God  might  mean  by  such 
a  message.  As  he  said  in  his  prayer,  the  whole  city  is  beleaguered 
and  about  to  fall  into  the  power  of  Babylonia.  How  can  it 
possibly  matter  what  happens  to  a  field  in  Anathoth  }  But  he 
received  a  fresh  divine  message,  which  bade  him  know  that,  after 
the  siege  was  over,  there  need  not  be  an  utter  end.  Fields  were 
to  be  tilled,  and  harvests  were  to  be  reaped,  and  the  bread  from 
them  was  to  be  eaten  in  this  land  about  which  thou  sayest  that  it 
is  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Life  was  to  go  on  in  Judah  after  the  Chaldeans  had  done  their 
worst  there.  It  would  be  a  very  different  life  from  what  had 
been  known  hitherto.  It  would  be  lived  under  Babylonian 
masters,  and  the  people  must  be  content  to  be  without  their 
kingdom,  their  independence  and  their  owm  forms  of  law.  These 
things  they  had  lost  through  God's  act  in  punishing  them  for  their 
sins.  But,  as  men  in  Babylonia  could  bow  beneath  the  divine 
chastisement  and  continue  to  trust  their  God  after  His  discipline, 
so  men  in  Judah  could  accept  life  in  its  new  conditions.     Then 
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they  should  find  God's  loving  thoughts  about  them,  to  give  them 
well-being  instead  of  evil,  so  that  they  should  have  a  future  w^hich 
held  hope.  It  is  touching  to  notice  how  Jeremiah  sets  down 
everything  about  the  purchase  of  that  field,  the  way  the  deed  was 
drawn,  the  fact  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  the  method  taken  to 
preserve  it  for  the  future.  Nothing  in  connection  with  it  was 
trivial,  for  it  contained  a  very  gospel  of  hope  for  his  people. 

In  the  same  way  we  understand  why  he  opposed  the  men  who 
were  inchned  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt.  He  was  not  content  to 
say  that  in  his  judgment  it  was  an  unwise  step.  He  said  that  it 
was  counter  to  the  will  of  God,  for  God  bade  them  stay  where 
they  were.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  prophet  beheved  it 
wrong  in  itself  to  go  to  Egypt.  The  man  who  had  stoutly  main- 
tained that  the  exiles  could  be  good  Jews  in  Babylonia  could  not 
have  believed  that  those  who  went  to  Egypt  were  incapable  of 
maintaining  their  rehgion.  He  saw  rather  in  those  men's  act  a 
distrust  of  the  divine  power  and  mercy.  God  was  not  removing 
them  to  Egypt,  as  He  had  removed  the  exiles  to  Babylonia.  They 
were  going  thither  of  their  own  will,  and  their  act  meant  that 
they  believed  God  unable  to  deliver  them  in  Judah  (xlii.). 

To  Jeremiah  there  was  no  place  where  men  could  not  find  God, 
and  so  long  as  men  could  find  God,  life  was  more  than  possible, 
for  it  held  in  it  the  assurance  of  the  divine  faithfulness  which  gave 
them  a  future  which  held  hope. 
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Lectionary 

Mo^.  — Ezra  i.  The  Edict  of  Cyrus. 

Tues. — Isaiah  xl.  i-ii  The  Hopes  of  the  Exiles. 

PFeJ. — Ezra  v.  i-i  5  ;  vi.  i-i  5     The  Building  of  the  Temple. 
TA'ir. —    „     viii.  15-32  How  some  Exiles  Returned. 

Fri.    — Daniel  vi.  I-I  3  The  Jews   in    Babylon:    their 

Life  by  Prayer. 
SaL   —     „      iii.  1-18  The  Jews  in  Babylon :  their  Life 

by  Obedience. 
Su7!.  — St  John  iv.  1-26  Neither  in  this  Mountain  nor  in 

Jeusalem. 

1.  Conditions  in  Judah  during  the  Exile. — The  situation 
remained  unaltered  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Judah  had  become 
a  province  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  a  satrap  who  governed  Syria.  The  httle  country,  which 
depended  directly  on  agriculture,  recovered  after  the  war  much 
more  easily  than  our  complicated  civilisation  makes  possible. 
The  men  for  whom  Nebuchadnezzar's  general  had  provided 
settled  clown  on  their  lands  and  increased.  Jerusalem  had  lost 
its  temple  and  palace,  and  so  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital.  But  its 
situation  made  it  the  inevitable  centre  for  the  country,  and  it  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  re-occupied.  The  Babylonian  governor 
would  have  interfered  if  any  effort  had  been  made  to  restore  the 
city  walls,  but  could  have  had  no  greater  objection  to  Jews  re- 
storing and  re-occupying  the  ruined  houses  in  Jerusalem  than  in 
any  other  village  in  the  country. 

What  maintained  the  prestige  of  the  old  capital,  and  also  aided 
in  its  restoration,  was  that  worship  was  continued  at  the  site  of 
the  early  altar.  For  we  hear  (Jer.  xli.  5)  of  eighty  men  coming 
from  districts  in  North  Israel  with  offerings  to  present  at  the  temple. 
The  fact  that  the  men  continued  to  do  this  some  months  after 
the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  when  therefore  they  must  have 
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heard  of  its  destruction,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  ahar-fire  was 
maintained  on  the  spot  which  was  consecrated  by  David.  Sacri- 
fices had  been  offered  there  before  the  temple  was  built ;  they 
continued  after  its  destruction.  Also,  since  men  from  North 
Israel  continued  to  use  the  old  site,  it  is  certain  that  the  Judeans 
were  doing  the  same,  for  their  attachment  to  it  was  stronger  than 
that  of  their  neighbours.  The  arrangements  were,  no  doubt,  of 
a  makeshift  character.  Worship  at  Jerusalem  was  of  the  same 
simple  type  as  that  which  prevailed  at  the  village  sanctuary  where 
Samuel  invited  Saul  to  take  part  in  a  sacrificial  feast  (i  Sam.  ix. 
18-24).  But  it  continued  and  was  practised  by  those  of  Samaria 
and  Judah  who  had  escaped  from  the  Exile. 

This  further  implies  the  existence  of  some  representative  men 
who  regulated  affairs  at  the  improvised  altar,  and  of  some  agree- 
ment between  the  two  sections  of  the  community  to  meet  the 
expenses  involved  and  to  define  their  share.  In  my  judgment  a 
document  has  survived  which  shows  the  little  community  making 
precisely  these  arrangements  to  meet  their  new  needs.  It  is 
found  in  Neh.  ix.  38  ;  x.  28-39. 

2.  Cyrus'  Proclamation. — An  entirely  new  situation  emerged 
when  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Babylonian  power  and  founded  the 
Persian  Empire  in  538.  The  great  conqueror  had  struck  down 
not  only  the  Babylonians  in  the  east,  but  also  the  Lydian  kingdom 
in  Asia  Minor.  Since,  however,  his  new  empire  rested  on  these 
two  amazing  victories,  it  was  essential,  if  it  was  to  endure,  that  it 
should  rest  on  something  other  than  force.  Apart  from  any 
other  consideration,  his  Persian  subjects  were  too  few  in  number 
and  too  rude  in  character  to  supply  men  who  could  administer 
the  vast  territory  and  the  varied  peoples  of  which  he  found  him- 
self the  head.  It  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  smaller  nations  which  had  been  engulfed  in  the  larger  empiies 
he  had  overthrown,  to  win  these  into  his  service  and  to  give  them 
some  place  under  him.  Cyrus  introduced  after  his  conquest  of 
Babylon  a  policy  which  aimed  at  this  end.  In  particular,  he 
appealed  to  the  peoples  which  that  power  had  repressed  by 
granting  them  liberty  to  practise  their  own  religion.  He  even 
restored  to  the  local  shrines  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  his  pre- 
decessor, Nabonid,  had  collected  at  the  capital. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Cyrus  is  described  in  Ezra  i. 
The  writer  there  naturally  saw  the  king's  pohcy  from  his  own 
Jewish  point  of  view,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  a 
special  favour  granted  to  the  Jews  alone.     He  could  even  write 
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as  though  Cyrus  was  peculiarly  interested  in  Jehovah  and  His 
worship.  This  led  to  Cyrus  being  described  in  Isa.  xlv.  i  as 
God's  anointed.  In  reality  the  king's  conduct  toward  the  Jews 
formed  part  of  a  wider  pohcy  which  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  whole  Empire. 

Further,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  at  once  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  far-flung  Empire  new  governors  who  should  take  over  the 
local  administration  in  place  of  the  Babylonian  satraps.  The 
man  sent  to  Judah  was  Sheshbazzar,  whose  name  proves  him  to 
have  been  one  of  those  native  Babylonians  who  had  helped  Cyrus 
to  his  victory.  Again,  the  writer  of  Ezra,  since  he  was  peculiarly 
interested  in  his  own  country,  describes  him  as  appointed  over 
Judah.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  was  satrap  for  all  Palestine,  and 
only  visited  Jerusalem  as  part  of  his  larger  province.  At  least 
the  new  governor  brought  with  him  the  royal  proclamation  which 
gave  the  Jews  liberty  to  practise  their  own  religion.  He  also 
brought,  instead  of  an  image  of  Jehovah,  the  temple  vessels  which 
during  the  exile  had  been  laid  up,  like  the  images  from  the  other 
nations,  in  the  temple  of  Bel.  And  he  finally  gave  permission  to 
build  a  temple  in  which  these  could  be  housed  and  used.  Evi- 
dently the  governor  did  not  read  his  edict  to  the  empty  air  among 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  nor  dump  the  temple  vessels  out  on  the 
bare  rock.  He  delivered  both  to  responsible  men,  pecuHarly 
interested  in  rehgious  questions  who  could  take  charge  of  the 
vessels  and  welcome  the  edict.  We  have  seen  that  there  were 
such  men  in  the  httle  community. 

For  a  time  it  would  appear  that  the  visit  of  the  governor  pro- 
duced little  change  in  the  situation  at  Jerusalem.  Men  there 
had  had  time  to  accustom  themselves  to  their  previous  arrange- 
ments, and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  undertake  the  serious  and 
costly  task  of  rebuilding  the  temple.  At  least  we  find  Haggai 
sharply  rebuking  them  for  their  slackness  in  the  matter,  and  saying 
that  they  were  much  more  interested  in  their  own  homes  than  in 
a  house  for  their  God  (Hag.  i.  1-5).  They  pleaded  also  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  harvests  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet 
the  cost  (vv.  6-1 1).  They  were  content  to  recognise  that  they 
had  full  liberty  to  practise  their  own  religion. 

3.  The  Return  of  the  Exiles. — What  stirred  the  stagnant 
waters  was  another  act  of  Cyrus  in  pursuance  of  his  general  policy. 
He  had  permitted  any  exiles  who  chose  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  Already  the  well-to-do  members  of  the  exilic  com- 
munity had  sent  gifts  by  Sheshbazzar  to  help  in   the  work  of 
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restoration.  Now  a  number  of  devout  Jews  in  Babylon  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  imperial  permission. 

We  possess  a  long  list  of  these  returned  exiles,  which  has 
been  inserted  at  two  different  places  in  Ezra  i.  and  in  Neh.  vii. 
The  different  position  given  to  the  list  implies  a  different  date  at 
which  the  men  detailed  in  it  were  beUeved  to  have  returned. 
Through  placing  it  where  he  did,  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  Sheshbazzar,  the  writer  of  Ezra  has  conveyed  the  impression 
that  these  men  took  advantage  of  the  permit  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  public  and  came  back  at  once.  Probably  he  believed  that 
this  was  the  case.  Yet  a  little  thought  on  the  condition  of  the 
exiles  and  on  the  situation  in  Judah  makes  it  clear  that  a  caravan, 
which  amounted  to  42,360  men  alone,  with  7,337  servants  and 
■  200  or  245  singing  men  and  singing  women,  could  not  have  made 
the  journey  at  such  an  early  date.  The  exiles,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, had  been  settled  in  Babylon  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  such  men  to  reahse  their  property 
at  once,  and  to  transfer  themselves  and  their  families  to  a  new 
country.  That  country  also  was  one  which  they  had  never  seen, 
and  about  which  they  could  not  know  whether  they  could  support 
themselves  there.  Besides,  conditions  had  become  settled  in 
Judah  during  those  fifty  years.  It  would  be  impracticable  for 
the  little  country  to  accommodate  nearly  100,000  new  settlers. 
Such  a  sudden  and  unprepared-for  migration  would  have  thrown 
everything  into  confusion. 

More  probably  the  writer  of  Nehemiah  is  correct,  when 
he  made  the  arrival  of  these  men  take  place  at  a  later  date. 
Further,  it  appears  probable  that  he  saw  in  the  document  a  list, 
not  of  the  men  in  one  caravan,  but  of  those  of  several  such  caravans 
which  made  the  great  venture  at  different  periods,  and  under 
different  leaders.  For  both  lists  include  among  the  leaders 
Zerubbabel,  Joshua  and  Nehemiah.  Now  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  make  those  three  leaders  contemporaries.  We  best  under- 
stand the  movement  for  Return  if  we  think  of  it  as  an  early 
Zionist  movement.  The  modern  Return  is  much  better  organised, 
both  in  arranging  for  the  transference  of  the  pilgrims  and  in 
preparing  places  for  their  settlement  than  the  earlier  can  have 
been.  But  both  of  them  were  gradual,  rather  than  sudden  and 
wholesale. 

4.  The  Building  of  the  Temple. — Apparently  one  such  larger 
caravan  came  up  under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
the  lay  and  the  priestly  heads  respectively.     The  men  brought 
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more  than  an  accession  of  numbers  to  the  community  ;  they 
brought  a  quickening  of  zeal.  They  had  given  up  their  homes 
in  Babylon,  and  had  faced  the  risks  of  untried  conditions  in  a  new 
country  in  the  interest  of  their  religion.  Naturally  they  were  not 
content  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  after  Cyrus  had  granted  permission.  The  result 
was  that  an  agitation  sprang  up  in  the  direction  of  making  such 
an  effort.  The  agitation  was  led  by  two  prophets,  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  who  assured  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  divine 
support  in  all  they  undertook.  Haggai  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  two  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  people  on 
the  other.  These  were  the  constituent  elements  of  the  com- 
munity, the  returned  exiles  and  the  resident  Judeans,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  prophet  reproached  the  latter  for  caring  too  much 
about  their  own  houses,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  the 
laggards  in  the  matter. 

The  work  was  no  sooner  begun  that  it  received  a  certain  check. 
For  Tattenai,  the  satrap  who  was  responsible  for  all  Syria  west  of 
the  Euphrates  (that  is  the  sense  of  "  the  governor  beyond  the 
river  "),  heard  of  it,  and  sent  to  ask  for  the  authority  under  which 
the  Jews  were  acting  (Ezra  v.  3,  4).  It  should  be  recognised 
that  the  governor  was  not  prompted  to  his  interference  by  religious 
opposition,  and  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  Samaritans, 
who  afterwards  broke  off  from  their  neighbours  to  found  a  rival 
sanctuary  at  Mount  Gerizim.  Tattenai  was  the  civil  ruler  of  the 
province,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  movement  for  rebuilding  the 
temple,  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  authority  under  which 
his  subjects  were  acting.  These  were  able  to  state  that  their 
action  was  based  on  the  decree  of  Cyrus  which  Sheshbazzar 
had  brought  down  to  Jerusalem.  After  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  the  imperial  court,  and  the  Jewish  claim  was  proved 
to  be  well  founded,  the  work  was  allowed  to  proceed.  The  inter- 
ference of  Tattenai,  indeed,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  men 
at  Jerusalem.  For  Darius,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  re- 
ferred, was  not  content  to  authorise  the  building  of  the  temple. 
He  sent  orders  that  the  cost  of  the  daily  sacrifices  should  be 
defrayed  from  the  imperial  exchequer  on  condition  that  prayers 
were  offered  in  the  new  temple  for  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  royal  house  (Ezra  vi.).  All  this  naturally  put 
new  heart  into  the  community  so  that  the  temple  was  restored 
in  520.  The  work  of  restoration  was  completed  by  another 
devoted  Jew,  Nehemiah,  a  cup-bearer  at  the  Persian  court,  who 
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obtained  permission  from  his  imxperial  master  to  rebuild  the  city 
wall. 

5.  Character  ol  the  new  Community. — It  was,  however,  an 
entirely  different  community  which  now  appeared  in  Judea  from 
any  which  had  ever  existed  there.  The  country  was  finally  a 
province  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  its  people  were  content  that 
it  should  be  so.  Formerly,  under  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  over- 
lords, they  had  been,  as  their  new  governors  reported,  notoriously 
given  to  sedition  (Ezra  iv.  i  5).  The  reason  was  that  their  masters 
had  insisted  on  interfering  with  their  rehgious  practices.  When 
Cyrus  gave  them  full  liberty  of  worship  and  Darius  even  supported 
the  temple-sacrifices,  the  Jews  gave  no  further  trouble  to  their 
rulers.  They  found  it  easier  to  do  this,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  people  had  returned  in  order  to  worship  their  God  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  men  were  willing  to  renounce  an  independ- 
ence which  most  of  them  had  never  known. 

Religion  became  their  bond  and  the  symbol  of  their  national 
life.  They  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate  community 
on  its  basis.  In  the  interests  of  the  purity  of  their  rehgion  Ezra 
introduced  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  law  against  intermarriage 
with  the  heathen,  among  whom  they  must  now  live.  How  far 
he  was  successful  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  what  is  certain  is  that 
he  met  with  strong  opposition.  But  it  deserves  notice  that  the 
effort  was  made  wholly  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  faith.  The  people  had  lost  all  control  over  their  outward 
institutions.  They  must  henceforth  submit  to  the  laws  of  their 
heathen  rulers.  What  Ezra  attempted  was  to  preserve  the  last 
institution  which  remained  in  their  power,  their  homes,  in  their 
own  hands.  By  this  means  he  was  seeking  to  prevent  his  people 
from  being  absorbed  into  the  heathenism  among  which  they  must 
henceforth  live. 

Their  leaders  also  turned  to  the  task  of  adapting  their  old  law, 
so  far  as  it  dealt  with  rehgion,  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  they 
were  living.  In  past  time  it  had  been  required  of  every  Israehte 
that  he  should  thrice  a  year  attend  the  festivals  at  the  sanctuary. 
That  was  practical  and  possible  when  there  were  a  number  of 
sanctuaries  scattered  over  the  country.  But  now,  when  the  temple 
had  become  the  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  all  Jewry,  part  of  which 
lived  in  Egypt,  part  in  Babylon,  it  was  impossible  to  demand  this. 
So  the  regulation  was  quietly  dropped.  Again  it  had  formerly 
been  possible  to  leave  the  date  of  the  festivals  a  Httle  vague,  merely 
stating  that  Pentecost  fell  at   the  end   of  wheat-harvest,  Taber- 
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nacles  at  the  close  of  the  vintage.  Then  the  priests  at  the  local 
sanctuaries  arranged  the  dates  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
worshippers.  But  now  a  pilgrim  who  came  from  distant  Babylon 
needed  to  know  the  precise  date  ;  exact  dates  were  appointed  for 
these  sacred  seasons  (Lev.  xxiii.). 

These  re-arrangements  are  selected  from  among  others  which 
might  be  quoted  in  order  to  show  that  the  law  in  old  Israel  was 
adapted,  as  all  law  in  a  living  community  must  be  adapted,  in 
order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  people.  They  serve 
also  to  explain  why  there  are  occasional  contradictions  in  the 
Hebrew  laws.  Where  we  should  reject  the  old  rule  which  had 
been  superseded,  the  Jew  often  retained  both.  The  changed 
circumstances  which  appeared  after  the  Return  made  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  law  peculiarly  necessary,  and  the  need  naturally 
turned  the  attention  of  the  leaders  to  questions  of  law.  It  must 
be  added  that  this  interest  in  law  agreed  with  the  general  attitude 
of  the  men  of  the  Return.  Those  men  were  deeply  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  sacrifices  they  made  for  its  sake  are  enough 
to  prove  this.  But  they  saw  rehgion  in  a  very  one-sided  way. 
They  beheved  that  the  temple  and  its  sacrifices  were  essential  to 
real  communion  with  God.  They  had  learned  to  believe  that 
religion  could  exist  w^ithout  the  kingdom  and  without  national 
independence.  But  they  were  convinced  that  it  could  not  con- 
tinue without  the  temple  and  the  services  there.  The  men  who 
returned  were  of  the  same  type  as  those  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
Jeremiah.  Naturally  the  God  whom  they  so  nobly  served  was 
conceived  by  them  narrowly.  A  God  who  could  only  be  wor- 
shipped through  Jewish  forms  became  the  God  of  Israel  rather 
than  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  A  God  who  required  sacrifices 
at  one  place  contracted  something  of  a  local  character. 

Again,  since  the  sacrifices  were  essential  to  right  worship,  the 
right  way  to  offer  these  became  of  the  greatest  importance.  Now 
the  right  way  to  these  men  was  the  old  way  in  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  worshipped.  A  man  must  offer  the  right  animal  for 
each  occasion  of  sacrifice,  a  lamb  for  one,  a  goat  for  another,  a 
certain  amount  of  oil  or  meal  to  correspond  with  the  animal. 
He  must  also  prepare  himself  so  that  he  might  be  fit  to  bring  his 
offering,  by  washings,  by  avoiding  unclean  things  such  as  dead 
carcases,  by  certain  rules  about  food.  The  other  side  of  pre- 
paring for  approach  to  the  altar  by  humility  and  repentance  was 
not  entirely  forgotten,  but  these  other  questions  came  to  have 
an  undue  importance.     One  cannot  but  admire  the  devotion  of 
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these  men  to  their  faith.  But  one  ought  not  to  ignore  that  they 
were  narrowing  their  rehgion  into  a  Jewish  faith,  and  turning  it 
into  a  senes  of  legal  regulations. 

6.  The  Exiles  who  did  not  return. — It  must  be  recognised 
that  a  large  number  of  Jews  remained  in  Babylon.  Some  of 
these  were  too  poor  to  leave  the  country,  others  were  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  their  religion  to  return.  But  there  were 
also  many  who  did  not  conceive  it  their  duty  to  return.  They 
had  taken  seriously  Jeremiah's  advice  given  to  them  and  to 
their  fathers,  and  during  the  half  century  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  letter  was  issued,  they  had  had  time  to  test  its  sound- 
ness. And  some  of  the  early  stories  in  Daniel  show  us  the 
manner  of  men  they  were  and  the  kind  of  hfe  they  led.  There 
we  hear  of  certain  Jews  who  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  service 
under  their  new  masters,  and  who  rose  to  high  honour  in  the 
State  ;  they  sought  the  good  of  the  land  to  which  their  God  had 
caused  them  to  be  carried  away  captive.  Believing  that  they 
could  maintain  their  relation  to  God  without  the  temple,  they  had 
followed  Jeremiah's  counsel  to  seek  God's  presence  through  prayer, 
and  had  formed  the  habit  of  praying  three  tim.es  a  day.  Yet, 
while  they  were  loyal  subjects  to  Babylon,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  obey  when  any  order  of  the  king  conflicted  with  obedience  to 
their  supreme  King.  For  they  were  prepared  to  suffer  any 
penalty  at  the  hands  of  the  State  if  it  demanded  the  recognition 
of  the  gods  of  Babylon.  These  m.en  did  not  judge  it  necessary 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  ;  they  could  remain  loyal  Jews  in  their  new 
homes.  They  prospered  and  increased,  so  that  in  time  Babylonia 
became  a  great  centre  of  the  life  of  Jewry.  To  them  the  nation 
owed  the  institution,  which,  since  the  temple  disappeared,  has 
become  the  mainstay  of  Judaism  all  over  the  world.  When  the 
temple  with  its  sacrifices  vanished,  the  synagogue  with  its  prayers 
took  its  place. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  opposition  between 
the  men  of  the  Return  arid  those  who  elected  to  remain  in  Babylon. 
The  men  who  chose  to  remain  could  not  fail  to  be  proud  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  their  brethren.  They  showed  their  sympathy  in 
practical  ways,  for  we  hear  of  them  sending  gifts  to  the  temple. 
Those  who  were  able  made  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  at  the 
festival  seasons,  for  arrangements  were  made  to  suit  their  con- 
venience. Certain  psalms  describe  the  feeling  and  temper  of 
these  pilgrims  (Ps.  cxxii.,  cxxvi.,  cxxxii.).  But  from  this  tim.e  there 
appears  a  double  strain  in  Judaism.     The  men  at  Jerusalem  in- 
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evitably  made  the  temple  and  its  sacrifices  the  centre  of  their 
religious  life.  All  that  side  of  the  law  which  made  them  fit  to 
take  part  in  the  temple  ceremonies  bulked  more  largely  in  their 
minds.  With  these  things  went  the  narrower  thoughts  of  God, 
which  made  it  natural  to  think  of  Him  as  God  of  the  Jew,  and 
One  whose  worship  was  bound  to  a  single  centre.  The  men 
abroad  lived  by  the  synagogue  and  its  prayers.  These  prayers 
could  be  offered  wherever  a  body  of  Jews  found  themselves.  The 
men  held  a  wider,  freer  conception  of  the  nature  and  grace  of 
Jehovah.  Living  also  among  foreigners  and  sharing  the  thoughts 
of  the  heathen,  they  could  not  fail  to  realise  that  their  God  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  rich  hfe  of  the  great  world. 

The  interest  in  recognising  all  this  is  that  it  serves  to  explain 
much  in  the  early  rise  of  Christianity.  When  the  Lord  came, 
He  spoke  in  name  of  a  God  who  was  the  Father  of  all  men  and 
of  a  religion  which  made  all  men  brothers.  When  He  said,  that 
His  true  followers  should  not  find  either  Jerusalem  or  Samaria 
necessary  for  their  worship,  when  He  added  that  what  men  ate 
and  whether  they  washed  before  prayers  did  not  really  matter, 
because  these  things  did  not  make  them  good  men.  He  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  the  system  which  had  grown  up  round  the  temple. 
For  it  was  in  order  to  maintain  these  things  that  the  men  of  the 
Return  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  priests  built  up  their 
careful  law.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  priests  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Master  any  more  than  their  predecessors  could 
tolerate  Jeremiah.  With  their  views  of  what  religion  was  they 
could  not  rest  until  they  had  got  rid  of  Him. 

The  Lord's  teaching  found  a  welcom.e  elsewhere.  His  apostles 
were  countrymen.  The  great  leader  of  the  new  faith  was  a 
synagogue  Jew,  St  Paul.  When  he  went  on  mission  through  the 
Levant,  he  turned  naturally  to  the  Jews  who  had  been  reared  in 
its  freer  atmosphere.  The  Gospel  went  hke  a  soft  glow  of  hving 
flame  among  the  places  of  prayer  in  the  towns  and  villages.  These 
men  and  the  proselytes  who  had  gathered  round  them,  could 
welcome  a  faith  which  was  not  bound  to  one  place  or  to  one 
nation.  They  had,  without  perhaps  recognising  it,  been  long 
living  by  such  a  thought  of  God. 
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